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PREFACE 


M, purpose in this book is to examine a major attempt 
to improve the often unhappy relations between Catholics and 
American culture. By concentrating on the activities over a limited 
number of years of a specific group of Catholics, I have tried to 
avoid that recurrence to deductive logic which has, in my opinion, 
too often marred the studies of more enterprising authors. I have 
also tried to avoid the several pitfalls of my own approach. My 
criteria for “liberal Catholicism” are not simply attitudes and actions 
which I happen to like or dislike, and so, by diligent seeking, 
manage to discover in the late nineteenth century. A wide variety of 
observers were fully aware in those years that a coherent challenge 
was being made to traditional Catholic folkways by a group of 
clergy and laity anxious to promote a friendly interaction between 
their religion and American life. The Catholics active in this effort 
did not compose an organized faction. The distinctly liberal John 
Lancaster Spalding occasionally spoke out against Catholic innova- 
tions, and the congenitally conservative Bernard McQuaid backed 
some liberal enterprises, but I do not think that statistical arrays 
are necessary to substantiate the evidence presented that in the late 
nineteenth century the American Church was divided on certain 
major questions of policy as distinctly as was, say, the Supreme 
Court between 1932 and 1937. I have tried to avoid minimizing the 
great extent of belief and practice shared by all American Catholics. 
Just as such contrasting justices 4s Brandeis and Sutherland readily 
joined in holding the National Recovery Act unconstitutional, so 
American Catholic leaders stood united against not only the crude 
onslaughts of the American Protective Association, but also the 
subtler attacks of modernism on the importance and uniqueness of 
the Church. The extent of this consensus was sometimes forgotten 
by contemporaries, who, noting the vigor of the controversies among 
Catholics, and assuming that a hierarchical, orthodox Church re- 
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quires absolute uniformity of its members, concluded that the 
American Church was about to break up. It is true that in the late 
nineteenth century a schism of Polish-Americans did develop, and 
that some individuals left the Church for Protestantism and free 
thought, but I can find little reason to attribute much of these 
losses to the debates brought on by the liberal Catholic proposals. 
If the existence of contending parties lessened the ability of Catholics 
to point to their Church as a refuge from the dissidence of dissent, 
and if the conflict between parties was at times so uncharitably 
bitter as to preclude effective Catholic action even on programs all 
Catholics approved, in the long run the spirited debate probably 
facilitated the orderly adaptation of the Church to a swiftly changing 
American society. And this adaptation, rather than a domination-or- 
schism policy, was surely the purpose of the American liberals; 
except in moments of excited rhetoric, they were willing to admit 
that even their most uncompromisingly conservative critics were 
playing a vital role in the historical evolution of the Church. 

In the final chapter I have ranged rather freely over twentieth- 
century American Catholic history, but I have not done so in the 
illusion that I am writing more than a tentative survey of that 
remarkably complex history. And I am aware that the Church’s 
present problems and interests can not be adequately summed up 
in the categories which seemed relevant to the Church’s experience 
sixty years ago. I do find, however, in the contemporary confrontation 
between a changed Church and a changed culture some significant 
continuities of the spirit that the great liberals infused into their 
apologetics in the 1890's. 

I am happy to acknowledge my obligation to Professor Perry 
Miller of Harvard University for insights into American religious 
history I would not have received elsewhere. The editors and readers 
of Harvard University Press provided me with extremely useful 
criticism of both the general form and specific detail of this essay. 
I am particularly indebted to Professor Oscar Handlin of Harvard 
for his stimulating courses on American social history and for his 
counsel while this essay was being written. Amazingly generous 
with suggestions, liberal with exhortations to labor, profligate with 
blue-penciling, he has helped me most by the personal example he 
has set of the possibilities of academic life. 
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No one can work in this field without drawing heavily upon the 
able research being done by a distinguished group of Catholic 
scholars: Monsignor John T. Ellis, Father Thomas T. McAvoy, 
Father Henry J. Browne, Professor Aaron I. Abell, their associates 
and students. I wish to record my particular gratitude to two of 
these scholars, who, when my research was at an early stage, offered 
access to a considerable body of documentary material to me, a 
stranger and a non-Catholic. In a decade when many polemicists are 
ransacking Church history to find justifications for preconceived 
attacks, these courteous offers were manifestations of a truly catholic 
spirit. I wish to thank Professor J. E. Roohan of Yale University for 
permitting me to read his thesis on “American Catholics and the 
Social Question” before it was available to the public. Neither 
teachers nor acquaintances, of course, should be held responsible 
for errors of fact or interpretation that may be detected in this essay. 

While I have used some of the correspondence Catholic scholars 
have uncovered to illustrate attitudes towards secular culture, my 
primary interest has been in the public record of interaction. Books, 
speeches, interviews, and especially the articles in leading periodicals 
like the Catholic World and the North American Review have been 
my major recourse. The libraries of Harvard, Pennsylvania, Vil- 
lanova, and Yale Universities, Swarthmore and Bryn Mawr Colleges, 
Crozer Theological Seminary, and the cities of Boston and Philadel- 
phia provided invaluable aid. And I am indebted to the many 
libraries which cooperated with the Inter-Library Loan Service, and 
to the staff members in charge of that service at Harvard and 
Swarthmore. 

Robert D. Cross 
Swarthmore College 
March, 1957 
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THE EMERGENCE OF 
LIBERAL CATHOLICISM 
IN AMERICA 


CHAPTER I 


CATHOLICISM AND CULTURE 
IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY EUROPE 


Ve estern Christianity, because of its ambition to be- 
come a truly catholic church, had to evolve strategies by which to 
deal with the institutions and beliefs — that is, the “culture” — of 
those as yet outside the Church.” While all spokesmen for the Roman 
Catholic Church have been firmly convinced that the Church is pro- 
tected by Christ from final failure in its task, some have approached 
culture with great caution; others have ventured forth on the mission 
with sublime confidence. The confident ask the Church to stress 
apologetics in order to hasten the conversion of a culture, which 
with all its faults is nevertheless surely redeemable. They recall the 
success of teachers like Paul, who reconciled Roman citizenship and 
Greek modes of thought with the gospel of Christ; they point to the 
triumphs of the gentle Philip Neri, who “preferred to yield to the 
stream and direct the current ... of science, literature, art, and 
fashion, and to sweeten and sanctify what God had made very good 
and man had spoilt.”? The cautious emphasize the need for main- 
taining the doctrinal and disciplinary ramparts of the Church against 
an age always essentially hostile. They glorify the martyrs who chose 
to die rather than compromise an iota of belief; they praise the firm- 
ness of Boniface VIII, who replied to an aggressive culture with 
heightened rather than retrenched claims of ecclesiastical authority. 
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In almost every era, therefore, the Church is forced either to tol- 
erate markedly different policies, or else to require one group of the 
faithful not to speak or act according to its deeply felt convictions. 
The problem is most severe in periods of rapid cultural change like 
the nineteenth century when traditional policies are satisfactory to 
neither the cautious nor the confident. Through the preceding cen- 
tury, the rationalism of the Enlightenment had been reconciled, to 
the satisfaction of most Catholics, with the trusting faith demanded 
by Christian orthodoxy.* But the problems presented to the Church 
by Newton, Locke, and Voltaire were trivial compared to the chal- 
lenges of scientists like Lyell, Darwin, and Virchow, of philosophers 
like Bentham and Spencer, of historians like Strauss and Renan. 
The collapse of the old regimes during and after the French Revo- 
lution also drastically affected the Church. Catholic leaders, accus- 
tomed to dealing with anointed monarchs, were confronted with 
governments conceived in revolution, and dedicated to the rights of 
man and the sovereignty of the people. Social relationships were also 
in flux. Moral theologians, therefore, had to turn to such novel prob- 
lems as the ethical responsibilities of factory owners and industrial 
laborers. Parish priests had to learn how to care for a flock not scat- 
tered over a countryside, but jammed into urban tenements. And 
the immense migrations from country to city, from nation to nation, 
even from continent to continent, taxed the ingenuity of bishops to 
build diverse classes and nationalities into a united Church. 

In the face of these confusing developments, the prevailing confi- 
dence of eighteenth-century Catholicism gave way to fear and sus- 
picion. Catholics began to demand greater vigilance in distinguish- 
ing and defending the City of God from the City of Man.® 


I 


It was the deep conviction of many Catholics that the disturbing 
changes agitating their era were all parts of the most dangerous 
conspiracy ever mounted by Satan against the Church.® The chief 
instruments of evil were the freemasons. Condemned by the papacy 
early in the eighteenth century, masonry had continued its activities 
with such success that Friedrich Schlegel found modern history. 
hopelessly confusing unless one recognized that “there was a de- 
liberate, though secret, preparation of events” by the masons.” Years 
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later in the century, a French bishop admitted that “people never 
dreamt the night before” that such events as the Revolution of 1848 
and the Paris Commune were about to occur. But the masonic lodges, 
“laboratories of revolution and of new ideas,” had been able to con- 
-vulse society at any time they chose.® Disasters in the past were the 
work of secret masons like Melanchthon and Coligny; the steady 
rise of modern Italy was due to the collusion of the masonic Car- 
bonari, masons among the House of Savoy, and Lord Palmerston, 
the Orient of Orients and secret head of world masonry. Masons 
were to be found even among the Catholic clergy; their false counsel 
had lulled all too many of the faithful into accepting the false 
doctrines and practices of the age.? Even where masonic intervention 
could not be detected, it was enough for Catholics to know that the 
evils of the modern era were “legion,” and “legion is nowhere and 
everywhere. It is in the air. It speaks in all languages. All the echoes 
in the world respond to its voice... . Legion is the Spirit which 
blows today over all the world” against the Church."® 

And, bad as the present age was, many Catholics believed that 
the future had worse in store. Count Joseph De Maistre, the pessi- 
mistic French diplomat, insisted that “the attacks against the Catholic 
edifice always grow stronger; one is always mistaken when one says 
that things can get no worse.” ** The age, a Spanish Catholic thought, 
was in all likelihood headed for “the greatest catastrophe in 
history.” 7 Nothing man could do would halt the destructive pro- 
gress of the age.® 

With the world bent on subverting rather than accepting the 
ministrations of the Church, it was the responsibility of Catholics, 
the Abbé Jules Morel wrote, to cloister themselves from the world, 
and to strengthen the Church against the world’s aggressions.* 
The Society of Jesus, which in the eighteenth century had supplied 
many spokesmen for the Catholic rapprochement with modern 
tendencies, now took the lead in combating the age, reminding 
themselves that one of Loyola’s prayers had been that his order 
should always be an object of the world’s hatred." To a famous 
Catholic liberal, such conservatives seemed to have renounced 
“vorldwide” ambitions, and to have set about narrowing “the lines 
of communion, .. . using the language of dismay and despair .. . 
instead of . . . going out conquering and to conquer.” *° 
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Catholic doctrine should be taught in its full stringency, allowing 
no concessions to the predilections of the age for “liberty of con- 
science.” Teachers should not hesitate to defend, as admirably Cath- 
olic, the very events which the tolerant, humanitarian, modern mind 
stigmatized, such as the Spanish Inquisition, the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and the Duke of Alva’s rule in the Netherlands.*” 
This Catholic group so distrusted the age as to glory in antago- 
nizing it. A French layman, in angry protest, declared that this 
perverse spirit 


searches out the boldest paradoxes, the most contestable theses, provided 
only they irritate the modern mind. It presents the truth to men not in 
a way that attracts them, but rather in one that repels them. It seeks not 
to win back unbelievers, but to excite the passions of believers.1® 


Many who preached in this way were avowed traditionalists, who 
refused to acknowledge that they advocated the slightest modifica- 
tion of historical Catholicism to fit the new circumstances of the age. 
“We had always believed,” Morel remarked sarcastically, “that the 
Church was a supernatural power, . . . with which one could not 
compromise, which taught with authority, and which one listened to 
with the docility owed to the Word of God.” Catholicism had no 
“human” or changeable side, he argued..° A growing number of 
conservatives, however, agreeing with Morel that it was presumptu- 
ous to ask the Church to fit its presentation to the whim of the age, 
nevertheless vigorously supported the development of those principles 
already implicit in Church teaching and those contemporary practices 
that would, they fervently hoped, strengthen it for its death struggle 
with the age. By 1860, these more activist conservatives had almost 
unanimously subscribed to two such developments: the increased 
centralization of the Church under a papacy of unlimited power; 
and an intensified devotionalism.*° 

For de Maistre, the revolutionary chaos of Europe from 1789 to 
1814 was proof that no stability would be achieved until the world 
recognized an absolute authority, “which governs and is not 
governed, which judges and is not judged.” As long as a secular 
state claimed independence of spiritual control, citizens were left 
dangerously free to choose between two masters.” Even if a state 
acknowledged the control of the Church, de Maistre argued that 
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confusion would still prevail unless all churchmen accepted, without 
qualification, the authority of the Pope. Sovereignty must be 
unitary, he maintained; “to divide it is to destroy it.” It must be 
continuous, since a ‘sovereignty that is periodic or intermittent is 
a contradiction in terms; for sovereignty must always live, must 
always be on the alert, must always act. For sovereignty, there is no 
difference between sleep and death.” An active, infallible pope was 
obviously the only alternative to chaos. Popes would usually act 
wisely, de Maistre believed, but in most cases it was less important 
that political and social questions be settled with absolute justice 
than that they be settled “without delay and without appeal.” 7? 

In the fifty years after de Maistre wrote, the nations of Europe 
showed no disposition whatever to refer crucial decisions to the 
popes. In 1870, in fact, Italy completed its unification at the expense 
of the Roman territories Pius IX had declared were essential to his 
political role. For many Catholics, however, it had always seemed 
more important that the Pope rescue them from the anarchy of 
personal decision in matters of religious and intellectual concern than 
on merely political problems. One of the most outspoken of these 
Catholics was William George Ward, an associate of Newman. Just 
before Ward converted to Catholicism, he had declared that the chief 
attraction of the Church was its closed system of truth, together 
with an authority willing and able to expound that truth. Depressed 
by the skepticism of his time, he wanted “a watertight compartment 
for faith, sealed by authority, in which all religious beliefs should 
be safely locked up.” *? As an editor and professor of philosophy, he 
regularly petitioned the Pope for more definitive teaching. Denounc- 
ing those theologians who distinguished between the degrees of assent 
demanded by the several types of papal pronouncement, Ward went 
so far at one time as to declare that every doctrinal teaching was 
binding on every Catholic conscience under penalty of mortal sin.” 
Like de Maistre, he was less concerned with the final truth of papal 
decisions than with their constant availability. With characteristic 
gusto, he announced that he would like to have a papal bull every 
morning before breakfast.” 

The popes and the Roman Congregations began to respond to 
demands for increased direction, multiplying the number of encycli- 
cals and allocutions until, as John Newman protested, Catholic 
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intellectual life consisted mostly of analyzing papal teaching.”* The 
process was self-accelerating: the more decisions Rome made, the 
greater the temptation to appeal every question to Rome; the more 
appeals, the more pronouncements had to be made.** 

The life of the Church increasingly centered in Rome. The major 
religious orders, like the Jesuits and Redemptorists, whose generals 
were resident in Rome, gained prestige and power at the expense 
of the national hierarchies tied to distant dioceses. Both the English 
and American hierarchies, as well as many individual bishops, 
established “agents” in Rome to look out for their interests.7* In the 
national churches, the “Roman” cleric was increasingly influential. 
Archbishop Manning, on his return from Rome, systematically 
fought “English” traditions; to be “English” or “acclimatized to 
English society” was to be less than fully Catholic.°? When Paul 
Cullen became Archbishop of Dublin, he set out to eliminate “low 
views” on papal power, virtually eliminating the old clergy in the 
process.°° The desire to be Roman was one reason so much of 
Europe in the middle years of the century adopted the Roman 
liturgy, replacing the local service with its vernacular hymns and 
prayers, its local customs and dress. Ultramontanists like Nicholas 
Wiseman in England and Dom Guéranger of Solesmes in France 
were enthusiastic sponsors of the Roman liturgy for this reason.*? 

While strengthening the authority of the Church against all 
challengers, the conservatives were also anxious to give rebuffs to 
the modern rationalistic temper. Derogating men’s ability to learn 
or to understand the really vital truths in life, men like Chateaubriand 
argued the value of the nonrational aspects of Christianity.®? De 
Maistre, calling for the faithful to accept the new Latin liturgy, 
flatly asserted that “if they do not understand the words, so much 
the better. Respect increases... . He who understands nothing 
understands better than he who understands badly.” The Latin 
liturgy was an excellent means for humbling the pretensions of 
“science,” the idol of the age, de Maistre argued; “let the Church 
say to her in Latin the only thing she needs to say: That there is no 
salvation for pride.” ** To the English architect, Augustus Welby 
Pugin, the elaborate perfection of religious ritual was surer to 
preserve the faith of believers, and even to bring in converts, than the 
most logical apologetic.** 
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The devotional spirit was sedulously cultivated. In relatively 
new devotions like the Forty Hours, and the Perpetual Adoration, 
the believer was asked to affirm his religion through extraordinary 
acts of self-sacrifice.**> Abbé Jean Gaume wrote a treatise to show 
that a wider use of holy water would eradicate most of the ills of 
the century.** Sophisticated English converts tried to emulate the 
religious services of primitive Italian villages.2? Devout Catholic 
authors produced a flood of devotional histories and biographies of 
saints, so replete with supernatural occurrences as to require of the 
reader an almost continuous act of faith.*® 

Although Saint Joseph was exalted as never before, the Virgin 
Mary was the primary object of the new devout spirit. Pius IX was 
more disposed than some of his predecessors to credit new super- 
natural phenomena, and the Church supported reports that Mary 
had appeared at La Salette and at Lourdes, and that the Holy 
House had been transported to Loretto. Pilgrimages to these 
shrines became an increasingly important part of Catholic life.*® 

The climax to this heightened devotion was the promulgation by 
Pius IX in 1854 of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin. Sixteen years later, many prelates at the Vatican Council 
asked that the Virgin’s bodily assumption also be proclaimed.*° Her 
intercessory power and her rights as “the Mother of God” were be- 
lieved by many Catholics to be almost unlimited.** 

Both the authoritarian and devotional drives heightened the 
antagonism between the Church and the modern age. The defense 
of order and authority won the conservatives the support of the 
upper classes, especially those in France whom de Maistre had 
reminded in 1819 that “the alliance between the priest and the noble 
is natural, essential, necessary, French.” ** But the middle classes, 
whether intellectuals, libertarian republicans, or simply those indi- 
viduals more interested in doing business with the world than in 
condemning its errors, were largely alienated. The chief reason 
that Catholicism did not shrivel into a sect was the support the con- 
servative program enlisted among the lower classes.** 

The masses of Irish immigrants swarming into English manu- 
facturing cities in the nineteenth century had traditionally regarded 
the parish priest as virtually infallible on every important question, 
and had never felt a desire to reconcile the mysteries of Catholic 
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devotion with modern rationalism. The Catholicism of the uprooted 
German peasants and of the French farmers impoverished but 
clinging to the land was similarly uncomplex. Though the industrial 
proletariat was eventually alienated from the Church in many 
countries of Europe, most of the rest of the lower class rendered to 
the Church the total loyalty that the ultramontanists so earnestly 
desired. 

By the 1850’s, conservatives were gratefully acknowledging the 
sound judgment of classes whose opinions previously had been 
generally ignored, if not positively distrusted. “Less to blame than 
the others,” Gaume wrote, “the popular classes, who, despite their 
disorders and indifference, have maintained the principles of faith, 
will turn to the Church and beg her to save them. This will be the 
dawn of the new world.” ** In England, Manning and Wiseman 
agreed that the Church would prosper more by guarding the true 
faith of the Irish peasant immigrants, than by catering to Catholic 
intellectuals and social thinkers.*° The latent ultramontanism of the 
masses was most brilliantly exploited by Louis Veuillot, a French 
convert for whom, it could be said, that “all human, social, and 
political struggles were determined . . . exclusively by their relations 
to the Church.” *° His journal, Univers, was the first of many 
successful Catholic periodicals to find a responsive audience among 
the peasants in the provinces for proposals to strengthen papal 
power, to sponsor new devotions, and to censure all less stringent 
souls as traitors to the needs of the Church. Despite the protests of 
liberal Catholics, Veuillot succeeded in bringing the opinion of his 
readers to bear on Church issues by encouraging them to present 
huge petitions to prelates and councils for the ultramontane pro- 
gram.*’ Bolstered by this popular support, the conservatives were 
resolved to make no compromises, but to fight off the depredations 
of the age, through intensifying the defensive armor of the Church. 


Il 


Meanwhile, another group of Catholics, more liberal in their 
estimate of the century, more confident in expecting its conversion, 
firmly resisted the new conservative program. Far different from the 
salon abbés and the culture-Catholics so prominent in the eighteenth 
century, these men were intensely loyal Catholics who found much 
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that was objectionable in the present era, and were as outspoken as 
the conservatives in their condemnations. Félicité de Lamennais, 
who before his exile from the Church articulated most of the liberal 
principles that were advanced during the century, had written fiery 
denunciations of religious “indifference,” and of irresponsible 
libertarianism.** Bishop Félix Dupanloup of Orléans and Count 
Charles de Montalembert were severe critics of many political legacies 
of the Revolution as well as of modern revolutionaries like Gari- 
baldi and Cavour. Bishop Wilhelm von Ketteler of Mainz and 
Professor Frédéric Ozanam of the Sorbonne flatly rejected the 
popular social panaceas of Lassalle and Saint-Simon. And John 
Henry Newman considered the rationale of his life to lie in his 
sustained attack on doctrinaire “liberalism.” *° 

But, despite their refusal to idolize the age, these Catholics were 
distinctly eager to find in the world not the cunning malevolence 
of Antichrist, but partial virtues suggesting the possibility of general 
redemption. The true policy for Catholics, Ozanam wrote, was 


to search out in the human heart all the secret cords which can lead it 
back to Christianity, to reawaken in it the love of the true, the good, 
and the beautiful, and finally to show in revealed faith the ideal of 
these three things to which every soul aspires; to regain, in short, the 
strayed spirits, and to increase the number of Christians.°° 


When Dupanloup was called upon to eulogize his Voltairean 
predecessor in the French Academy, the bishop stressed his preference 
for seeking out not “that which separates, but that which brings us 
together; not dissension but agreement; a common ground to start 
from; after that I like to go on to find a more complete and perfect 
agreement in infallible truth.”°* Montalembert admitted that the 
world was indeed divided into- the followers of Christ and the 
followers of Satan, but only Christ had the vision to discern who was 
on the Lord’s side, and the prerogative to proclaim that “he who is 
not with me is against me.” Humans should admit the fallibility of 
their judgment, Montalembert argued. He himself was confident 
that “we have more allies than we think,” and he enjoined his audi- 
ences to believe that “he who is not against us is with us.” °° 

While conservatives were maintaining that never before had the 
Church been subjected to such a concerted assault, the liberals in- 
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terpreted history more optimistically. Montalembert and Dupanloup 
agreed that the Revolution was a felix culpa, which, in spite of itself, 
gave the Church “everything.” °* Most liberals could endorse 
Montalembert’s declaration that “except for some rare and fleeting 
moments, the world has never been worth very much more than 
today.” 5* There was, therefore, no need either to hate or to fear the 
present age. “I would like to pass on to the souls of all of you,” 
Montalembert told a Catholic congress at Brussels, “the confidence 
which fills me; confidence which does not spring from the en- 
thusiasm of youth, but calm, cool confidence, based on my experience 
of the men and events, the ideas and revolutions of the nineteenth 
century; confidence matured by time and adversity.” °° If loyal 
Catholics would only regain confidence, they could do much to 
improve the age. “I do not believe,” Montalembert wrote on another 
occasion, “that one can cite a single misfortune of these last years 
which could not have been averted by its victims, if they had had 
more courage, good faith, and sound sense. ... What modern 
society lacks above all is the energy to improve its condition.” *® 
Ozanam reminded his students at the Sorbonne “that God has made 
the nations healable.” ®7 And modern men and modern institutions, 
when approached in a liberal spirit, were certain to welcome 
Catholic ministrations. “We must open our arms to the century,” 
Dupanloup wrote his clergy; “and we must above all open our 
hearts. It will listen to us when we know how to speak to it.” °8 

At one time or another, these liberals turned their attention to 
virtually every area of interaction between Catholicism and nine- 
teenth-century culture. Both the most persistent and the most 
troubling questions involved relations between church and state, 
the economic and social welfare of the people, and the reconciliation 
of faith and reason. 

One of the most striking political results of the French Revolution 
was the conception of a secular state which renounced all subordina- 
tion to the Church, denied it financial assistance, and proclaimed 
complete freedom of conscience. Rome, by condemning Lamennais’ 
attempt to “baptize the Revolution,’ made clear that Catholics 
should not hail the new political arrangements as ideal; but the 
liberals refused to consider them unmitigated calamities. Renouncing 
as “abstract” and “academic” any discussion of the Catholic “thesis,” 
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they continued to defend as “hypotheses” various compromises with 
the revolutionary ideal. They felt free, one conservative complained, 
“to take up on the ground of facts... the campaign they were 
prevented from pursuing on the ground of principles.” © “I do not 
promulgate any doctrine,” Montalembert declared; “I state only 
facts, and I draw from them purely practical consequences.” ® 

One group of “facts” regularly stated were the concrete dis- 
advantages of the old regime. Antonio Rosmini-Serbati, an Italian 
priest and philosopher, published Five Wounds of Holy Church, 
attacking the “feudal” arrangements for imposing heavy temporal 
responsibilities, while diminishing the real liberty of the Church.* 
Montalembert emphasized that wherever liberty of conscience was 
denied, “Catholicism marched from defeat to defeat.” Those “para- 
dises of religious absolutism,” which produced a small number of 
zelanti and a huge mass of virtual infidels, nominally Catholic, but 
indifferent to the Church’s welfare, “have become the scandal and 
despair of every Catholic heart.” ° 

The liberals were certain that there was nothing to fear from 
freedom. The recent successes of the Church in Belgium for 
example were due, Montalembert told Catholics there, to “liberty, 
nothing but liberty, and the struggle made possible by liberty... . 
Yes, political liberty has been the safeguard and the instrument of 
the Catholic revival in Europe.” ° As liberty was benefited by 
religion’s restraint upon unwise enthusiasms, so liberty prevented 
religion from becoming a mere hothouse plant, subject to the ruthless 
whim of the political despot. 

Montalembert summed up his convictions in the phrase “a free 
church in a free state.” Not that he in any way approved the harass- 
ment and spoliation of the Church which Cavour justified under the 
same slogan; to Montalembert, the new Italy was better described as 
“a despoiled church in a despoiling state.” “* Instead he envisaged a 
church and a state really equal in power and really respectful of 
each other’s privileges. In such a case, religious and political leaders 
could in good conscience compromise with each other whenever 
desirable. Montalembert, supported by Dupanloup, helped negotiate 
a compromise school law with the Second Republic, a law which 
Louis Veuillot, speaking for the conservatives, denounced as “a 
bargain with evil, a monstrous alliance between the ministers of 
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Satan and those of Jesus Christ.” Montalembert retorted that while 
the Church would have liked greater freedom, it has “always pre- 
ferred a real and present good, however incomplete, to the indefinite 
postponement and impracticable demands that result from absolutist 
lozie <° 

Montalembert, like many nineteenth-century liberals, showed little 
interest in the social problems of his times. Most of his sympathies 
were reserved for the bourgeoisie, the epitome of the modern 
spirit he so much admired. In his Brussels speech, he expressed 
regret that “imprudent Catholics,” acting either from aristocratic 
haughtiness or from plebeian jealousy, had unrepentantly alienated 
the middle classes from the Church. The peasants he ignored, and 
the urban working class he regarded chiefly as a threat to social 
order and as a potentially tyrannical ruler.** But some of the liberal 
Catholics were less selective in their sympathies. Appalled by the 
living and working conditions imposed upon the lower classes by the 
nascent industrial revolution, and unwilling to emulate the con- 
servatives by offering only the traditional supernatural consolations 
of the Church to the oppressed, they set out to enlist Catholics in the 
movements for social and economic reform. 

Frédéric Ozanam, as a student in Paris, recognized that working 
class Catholics were being seduced from their faith by secular re- 
formers who offered “social” programs for social needs. Aroused 
when a Saint-Simonian challenged the Church to demonstrate by 
works as well as words her concern for the people, Ozanam and 
other laymen organized in 1833 the St. Vincent de Paul Society to 
help the Paris poor. Physical aid was accompanied by spiritual 
consolation and advice, as well as by personal solicitude.*” Ozanam 
was anxious for the clergy to play its part as well. He believed that 
just as the Church in the fifth century had triumphed through 
shaking off its dependence on the Roman Empire and extending its 
work to the barbarian tribes, the modern clergy should leave the 
courts of monarchs and dedicate their lives to the people; and not 
just the desperately needy, but also “those other poor who do not 
beg, who live by their labor, and to whom the right of labor .. . 
will never be secured in such a manner as to guarantee them from 
the want of help, of advice, of consolation.” © 

In Germany, Bishop von Ketteler laid the basis for a genuine 
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“social Catholicism” in his book The Labour Question and Christi- 
anity, which demanded that the Church support a system of codpera- 
tives to alleviate the evils of the wage system. If the Church played 
its proper part, von Ketteler was confident that the working class 
would forego atheistic socialism and cleave to the Church.® Both 
Ozanam and von Ketteler were ahead of their times, but the 
movements of social Catholicism in the late years of the century, and 
the social teachings of Pope Leo XIII owed a great deal to their 
pioneering efforts. 

Though disagreeing on the social responsibilities of the Church, 
the liberals were unanimously anxious for a rapprochement with the 
leaders of the intellectual world. This indispensable class, they 
believed, could be won for the Church, if Catholic scholars showed 
that the results of the most dispassionate scholarship did not contra- 
dict the central conclusions of religious faith. Historical arguments 
against the continuity of the Church should be met, not with dogma, 
but with more comprehensive history; the apparently destructive 
conclusions of Biblical criticism with a more acute philology; scien- 
tific assaults on Genesis with a more perceptive science and with a 
clearer understanding of just what beliefs were central to the faith. 
The sedulous pursuit of truth wherever it was to be found was the 
best apologetic to the intellectual world. 

One of Ozanam’s major enterprises was the refutation of Gibbon’s 
sneers, and the historical writings of Montalembert and Dupanloup 
won them membership in the Academy, the highest recognition 
secular France could pay to the quality of this form of apologetic.” 
But the greatest liberal Catholic spokesman to modern culture was 
John Henry Newman, who as a convert passed from the leadership 
of an influential segment of English intellectual life to membership 
in a Church as yet inconsequential in the thought of his country. 
Unlike William George Ward, Newman dedicated his life to 
justifying the claims of Catholicism to the natural sympathies of all 
Englishmen. Though his central books, The Development of 
Doctrine and The Grammar of Assent, struck many Catholics as 
unsound because of Newman’s emphasis on the changes in the 
Church’s explicit teaching and the long difficult process that in- 
telligent assent often required, they fronted the problems central 
for non-Catholic inquirers.”* 
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In order to promote a wider understanding of the true relation of 
Catholicism to culture, Newman agreed to become the first rector of 
the Catholic University of Ireland. In his famous inaugural lectures, 
he condemned training which was narrowly “religious.” A university 
is not a seminary, he argued; its purpose is to train “good mem- 
bers of society. Its art is the art of social life, and its end is fitness 
for the world.” Liberal education should give men an understand- 
ing charity towards the world that a strictly religious indoctrination 
ignored.” 

In his lectures, Newman also gave the definitive liberal answer 
to the curious campaign initiated by Abbé Jean Gaume a few years 
earlier to restrict very severely the reading of all “pagan classics.” 
Though all literature could be misused, Newman argued that only 
by knowing it well could Catholics understand the men with whom 
they lived; such knowledge was essential to those who wished to 
influence their age to higher ends.”* 

In all their liberal enterprises, these Catholics proved willing to 
find fault with the Church, not in its dogmatic decisions, but in 
continuing many practices and principles acquired in past eras; and 
they urged Catholics in and out of authority to hold fast only to 
that which was best. Appeals to prelates to abandon their unrelenting 
hostility to the state, to the clergy to seek out new opportunities to 
help the oppressed, to lay scholars to compete with the new learning 
on its own ground —all these were common liberal themes. Such 
calls for reform naturally annoyed conservative leaders bent on 
maintaining a Church united in the defense of the glorious legacy 
of the past. 

Both groups looked to the papacy for encouragement and justifica- 
tion, the conservatives hoping for infallible teaching to bolster con- 
formity, the liberals for reproofs to the Gallican and national 
churches rooted in a stultifying traditionalism. During the rule of 
Gregory XVI, the liberals received little but censure from Rome. 
But they did not lose hope that future popes would prove more 
tolerant of their programs for promoting beneficial commerce be- 
tween the Church and secular culture. 


IJ 
When the popular cardinal-bishop of Imola, Giovanni Mastai- 
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Ferretti, became pope in 1846 as Pius IX, the liberals were jubilantly 
expectant. Rosmini called to his attention the “five wounds” of the 
Church, confident that Pius would revive Catholic interest in educa- 
tion, develop a modern apologetic, and recognize the benefits the 
Church would derive from abandoning temporal power and respon- 
sibilities. While Pius never evinced great interest in meeting the 
needs of modern intellectuals, he did grant a constitution to the 
papal states, and seemed willing to codperate with the nationalistic 
ambitions of Piedmont.” 

But however liberal were Pius’ intentions, he was not strong 
enough or radical enough to shift the Church as rapidly from its 
alliances with Austria and the petty Italian states and from its own 
claims of special privilege, as republicans and nationalists desired. 
The assassination of the Pope’s constitutional minister, and Mazzini’s 
abortive Roman Republic ended for at least a century the drearn of a 
liberalized Italian Catholicism. When the Pope returned from exile 
on the strength of foreign bayonets, he took drastic steps against 
both Mazzinian and Catholic liberalism. Rosmini’s book was placed 
on the Index; and the Jesuits established a periodical, Czvilta 
Cattolica, to emphasize the contrast between Christian ideals and the 
misshapen tendencies of the age.”” 

In 1854, Pius promulgated the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and in the next decade issued a series of admonitions to 
Montalembert and to Catholic scholars, warning against forwardness 
in advocating new departures in politics and science.’* But his most 
important action was to publish in December, 1864 a “Syllabus,” 
in which he grouped “the principal errors of our time,” as they had 
previously been stigmatized in his various pronouncements and 
letters. Covering a vast range of subjects —from pantheism to the 
relations between secular and spiritual power—the Syllabus of 
Errors delighted the conservatives who had been anxious for a 
general condemnation of the liberal Catholics’ attempts at media- 
tion.” 

Besides denying that in the present day a separation of secular 
and spiritual power was desirable, and denying that “the morals 
and minds of the people” profited by the greatest amount of civil 
liberty, the Syllabus also reproved modern scholars for their heedless- 
ness of traditional Church teaching, and even ventured to declare 
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authoritatively that certain statements of historical fact were errone- 
ous. The final decree, however, seemed the most destructive of 
liberal Catholic hopes; it was false, the Syllabus concluded, that “the 
Roman Pontiff can and ought to reconcile himself to, and agree 
with, progress, liberalism, and modern civilization.” 

The unusual form of this papal teaching —drawn up by an un- 
known hand, and couched in statements which it was an error to 
maintain — promoted widely different interpretations. An Austrian 
Jesuit transposed all the errors into positive affirmations; number 
eighty, properly understood, taught that the Pope could not reconcile 
himself with modern civilization. This interpretation was supported 
by the Civilta. Louis Veuillot insisted further that the consciences 
of all Catholics were completely bound by these teachings. Non- 
Catholics had reason to be alarmed that the Pope was preaching a 
crusade against the first premises of modern culture."® 

Liberal Catholics, such as Dupanloup and Newman, maintained 
that the republication of a papal reproach to a German historian, for 
example, did not give it a wider applicability than before. Further- 
more, the proper interpretation of the last proposition was that the 
Pope was not bound to reconcile the Church with every aspect of 
modern civilization. Dupanloup restated the liberals’ belief that 
the separation of church and state was condemned only as a thesis, 
not as a hypothesis tolerable in certain circumstances. And Newman 
argued that the type of papal teaching in the Syllabus deserved 
respect and obedience, but not the full interior assent that the in- 
fallible voice of the Church demanded.”® 

Though Pius thanked both groups for their commentaries, neither 
side was completely vindicated. If the conservative version violated 
logic as well as the theological tradition, Dupanloup’s reading left 
the Pope no reason for having issued the Syllabus. In all probability, 
Pius was attempting a kind of middle discourse between the tra- 
ditional restraint of papal teaching, and the strong, explicit, avowedly 
infallible teaching desired by the ultramontanists. There was no 
question that Pius agreed with the conservatives on the necessity of 
mobilizing the Church against modern errors, even at the cost of 
further isolating her from the age. 

By this time, the liberals were unmistakably disillusioned with the 
actions of Pius IX. As early as 1852, Montalembert, while agreeing 
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that the conception of papal “monarchy” was the “one true theory” 
of papal power, insisted that the Pope was a constitutional monarch; 
every one of his subjects, bishop, cleric, and layman, had his “own 
traditional, imprescriptible right.” ®° Newman bitterly resented the 
‘increasing centralization of the Church, which prevented true 
freedom of inquiry by juxtaposing “the Pope and the individual 
Catholic . . . face to face, without media, in collision.” ®* 

But the liberals were unable to halt the sweep of ultramontanism. 
Five years after issuing the Syllabus, Pius convened the Vatican 
Council, with the purpose, his conservative supporters asserted, of 
enforcing upon the whole Church a spirit of hostility towards the 
secular world. Not only would the Council establish as infallible 
those beliefs most under debate, but by declaring the Pope in- 
fallible, it would obviate the need for further councils, and make 
possible the flow of authoritative pronouncements that men like 
Ward and Veuillot so ardently desired.®* 

Both prospects distressed the liberals, who did not believe that 
conditions were dangerous enough to warrant the heroic ministra- 
tions of a council, and who feared that, by premature definition, the 
Church might block the discussions and tentative compromises 
which were necessary preliminaries to a wise rapprochement be- 
tween Church and culture. Montalembert, Dupanloup, von Ketteler, 
and Newman all attempted to rally lay and clerical support against 
the calling of a council, or, failing in this, against discussing any but 
noncontroversial topics.5* But the conservatives, who had learned 
to interpret opposition to Church centralization as simple disloyalty, 
readily dismissed every protest; indeed, the more protests that were 
made, the more necessary a council seemed. 

During the seven months of the Council, the prelates ratified two 
dogmatic constitutions, both deeply conservative in tenor.°* The 
first, Dei Filius, on the Faith, cited the many perversions of Truth 
which had been advanced in the modern era, and defined Catholic 
belief on “God,” “Revelation,” “Faith,” and “Faith and Reason.” 
Highly traditional in spirit, the new teaching later proved of great 
importance in the war against modernism. While few of the liberals 
at the Council were even remotely modernistic, many of them re- 
gretted the hasty definition of questions still being. warmly debated 
by established Catholic theologians. 
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They disliked still more the hatred and contempt the conservatives 
expressed for the opinions of Protestant thinkers. On March 22, 
1870, the liberal Croatian Bishop Joseph Strossmayer vigorously 
protested against attributing all errors to the influence of Protestant- 
ism. The Church could not afford, he argued, to overlook the plain 
facts that the center of rationalism had been Catholic France, and 
that the materialism against which Dei Filius inveighed had been 
a menace to the Church a thousand years before the Reformation. 
Furthermore, he said, many Protestants had been sincere friends of 
the Church; many in Germany, England, and America were 
especially devout Christians, erring, but erring in good faith. The 
conservative majority at the Council was so noisy in its disapproval 
that the presiding officers warned Strossmayer not to enrage the 
fathers by praising Protestants. When the bishop defended the right 
of the minority to be heard, pandemonium broke out, and the 
meeting was hastily adjourned, with the ultramontanists shouting, 
“He is another Luther, throw him out; he is Lucifer, anathema, 
anathema.” °° 

The protracted debates over the constitution, De Ecclesia, gen- 
erated similar antagonisms. The only chapter finally ratified de- 
clared that the pope was infallible when teaching the Universal 
Church, ex cathedra, on matters of faith and morals; the chapter 
explicitly overruled the fourth Gallican Article of 1682 which 
had given ecumenical councils the right to reverse a papal deci- 
sion. A further conservative purpose was realized in the provision 
that the pope possessed ordinary jurisdiction within every diocese, 
thus placing every Catholic directly under the pope even on mat- 
ters not fitting for infallible, universal decrees. Ten to 20 percent 
of the prelates opposed these provisions, but a closure on debate 
was voted, and the chapter was passed and accepted by Pius IX 
just before the Council was prorogued for the summer. Many 
of the liberals left Rome rather than vote for the constitution, 
and in Germany the Old Catholic Schism was formed by men who 
refused to accept the Council’s decrees.®® 

While the vast majority of the liberals loyally accepted the de- 
cisions of the Council, they did not abandon their conviction that 
the best course for the Church was not to issue anathemas against 
the age, but to codperate with its better tendencies. If the battle 
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in Europe seemed to have been lost, at least for the time being, 
many of these Catholics eagerly looked for vindication to the 
experience of the rapidly growing Church in America. 


IV 


Throughout the nineteenth century, European Catholics had been 
of two minds about America and the American Church.8? To de 
Maistre and his spiritual descendants, the country was the epitome 
of the radical nationalism and libertarianism of ’89. Prophesying 
at first that no nation so conceived could long endure, they never 
ceased to deplore its continued existence as a denial of the best 
aspects of Christian civilization. They were depressed at seeing 
masses of Catholic immigrants disappearing into an anti-Catholic 
state, and they were enraged by the flagrantly Protestant spirit 
which led to persecution of Catholics in America and the organi- 
zation of mission societies to spread gospel news in Italy and 
France.*® They were convinced that America was steeped in ma- 
terialism and “go-aheadism,” and that its leaders had, in Pius IX’s 
words, “not much asceticism, and but little interest in things 
spiritual.” °° America could be rescued from its growing paganism 
only if Catholic leaders there set their faces sternly against any 
compromise of Church doctrine.** 

The ultramontanists were pleased to note that such influential 
American churchmen as Archbishop Francis Kenrick of Baltimore 
and Father Franz Weninger, a distinguished missionary, had been 
early advocates of papal infallibility.°°? And Paul Cardinal Cullen 
of Dublin was undoubtedly delighted to hear from Martin Spal- 
ding, who succeeded Kenrick as Archbishop of Baltimore and who 
would lead the American delegation to the Vatican Council, that 
the American Church “thank God . .. was Roman to the core.” 

Liberal Catholics in Europe entertained a far different concep- 
tion of America and of the role and character of the American 
Church. Lamennais had been an outspoken admirer of America’s 
political settlement, and de Tocqueville’s conclusion, that the Church 
was thriving and felt no need to war on American culture, influenced 
European opinion throughout the century.°* Montalembert fre- 
quently praised America, and, but for illness, would have visited 
there. His friend, Guillaume de Chabrol, did make the journey, 
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and his glowing report of the harmonious relations between 
Catholicism and secular society awakened wide interest in both 
France and Germany.®® Convinced by such reports and by inter- 
views with American Churchmen in Europe that all parties were 
content with church-culture relations in the United States, many 
of the European liberals confidently expected the Americans to 
be strong allies in the testing of strength at the Vatican Council. 
The prominent German scholar, Ignaz von Déllinger, wrote every 
American bishop in the hope of strengthening the putative alliance.°° 

In fact, neither the liberals nor the conservatives were wholly 
satisfied with the performance of the American representatives at 
the Council. This was partly because many of the Americans came 
to the Council not fully aware of the real issues under debate. Dr. 
James Corcoran, sent to Rome in advance by Spalding to help 
prepare the agenda, had been amazed to find that the “Romans,” 
whose ideals the Americans thought they shared, were determined 
to condemn “hundreds of opinions hitherto held or tolerated 
in Catholic schools,” including many dealing with the thorny 
questions of church and state.*” Distressed at this prospect, Spal- 
ding disappointed European conservatives by helping form a “third 
force” at the Council. This group proposed that papal infallibility 
be defined only implicitly, thus satisfying the huge majority of 
Catholics who already believed in it, without antagonizing a critical 
age. Eventually, Spalding and his associates recognized that the 
Council was determined to make explicit and necessary what had 
previously been a matter of free opinion; only then did Spalding 
join the majority, or conservative, bloc.°® 

Other Americans swiftly joined the liberals. A group of prelates, 
led by Archbishop Peter Kenrick of St. Louis, spoke several times 
in opposition to both the constitutions presented to the Council.%® 
The influential Paulist Father Isaac Thomas Hecker, who had 
been a close friend of Montalembert, rapidly became an active co- 
ordinator of the international “minority.” 1° These American lib- 
erals outdid even their European allies in professions of respect 
for the good faith of men outside the Church.?®? 

Many of the Americans left Rome rather than accede to the 
final definition of papal infallibility, and Bishop Edward Fitzgerald © 
of Little Rock cast one of the two dissenting votes at the final poll- 
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ing. But no American Catholics left the Church because of the 
decisions of the Council. Indeed, within a generation, a distinguished 
foreign observer was to comment on how completely and whole- 
heartedly papal infallibility had been accepted in America.°? But 
this was a testimony not that the American Church had become 
wholly ultramontanist, but that many Americans did not believe 
that the definition of papal infallibility in any way ruled out the 
liberal approach to secular culture. Very shortly after the Vatican 
Council, Hecker began to argue that the main effect of the defi- 
nition was to conclude the unhappily militant Reformation era. 
Henceforth, he thought, just because the Church’s base of operations 
was perfectly safeguarded against internal dissension, Catholics 
need be less circumspect in their methods of meeting the world. 

In the 1890’s, European conservatives were to complain that 
American acceptance of Hecker’s rationalization proved that the 
liberal Catholicism of mid-nineteenth century Europe had not 
been killed at the Vatican Council, but had simply emigrated to 
the United States.1°* This view suited men suspicious of inter- 
national Masonic conspiracy better than it did the facts. Liberal 
Catholicism was not brought to America by exiled European lib- 
erals, by secret society courier, or by prelates whose eyes had 
been opened by the events of the Vatican Council. The liberal 
Catholicism which developed in America after the Civil War 
was, fundamentally, the response of an increasing number of 
Catholics to a secular culture that seemed far less hostile to the 
Church than European ultramontanists could believe was possible in 
modern times. 


CHAPTER II 


LIBERALS AND CONSERVATIVES 
IN THE AMERICAN CHURCH 


L 1889, when the American Church celebrated its hun- 
dredth anniversary, it could look back on a century of sensational 
progress. From the handful of priests and laymen Bishop John 
Carroll had led, the Church had grown till it numbered nearly 
nine million members.’ Except for the French in Louisiana and 
the Spanish in the Southwest, most of these Catholics were clus- 
tered in the northern states, especially in the great cities. A smaller 
contingent, mostly German, had settled in the smaller cities and 
on the farms of the Middle West.? While Rome treated America 
as a missionary country until 1908, every decade of the nineteenth 
century had seen vicars-apostolic with titular sees converted into 
bishops with established dioceses and an increasing complement 
of churches, schools, seminaries, and other special institutions.* 
The leadership of the Church, largely French in the early years, 
had gradually been assumed by priests and prelates of Irish birth 
and descent; in the ecclesiastical provinces of Cincinnati and Mil- 
waukee, however, the Germans predominated.* 

Growth alone could not conclusively prove that Catholicism 
was triumphant, nor did it, in fact, convince all the faithful that 
America was an ideal matrix for Catholic civilization; many be- 
lieved that the progress of the Church would have been far greater 
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had the European immigrants come to a land less deeply anti- 
Catholic. Such convictions were not wholly perverse. The mass of 
Catholic immigrants arriving in the years before the Civil War 
had not found Americans especially sympathetic hosts.® In the 
North, the newcomers were often regarded as less desirable than 
the freed Negro; in the South, they were considered more expenda- 
ble than the slave and were thus assigned to the more dangerous 
work.° Immigrants could frequently find jobs only through a 
political boss or padrone, who could bridge the deep abyss be- 
tween the “Americans” and themselves; they were warned off 
from many of the better jobs by the notice, “No Irish need apply.” 
Mine and mill workers found themselves relegated, on the basis of 
their religion or national origin, to the lowest class of jobs.” Catho- 
lics taken into Protestant homes often felt pressed to abandon their 
religion.® The “opportunity” for which America was famed, 
Catholics might well conclude, was either to renounce their re- 
ligion as the price of acceptance, or else to accept a status of ap- 
parently permanent inferiority. 

Their alienation was enforced on them by their living apart 
from “Americans.” Partly because certain quarters of large cities 
were most readily adaptable to housing large numbers of indigent 
immigrants, partly out of fellow feeling and the need to live near 
people of their own language and customs, Irish and German and, 
somewhat later, Italian quarters developed, ghettoes in fact, if not 
in name, with a deep sense of solidarity against the society outside. 
Some Church leaders like Bishop Fenwick of Boston attempted 
to alleviate the hardships of urban life by settling agricultural col- 
onies in the hinterland, but these ventures seldom succeeded; even 
where one prospered, it did not alter the basic pattern of separa- 
tion between immigrant and native.® 

Just before the Civil War, social tensions had merged with re- 
ligious prejudices and political differences to produce the noisily anti- 
Catholic Know-Nothing episodes. A block of marble which the 
Pope, following the example of other European rulers, had sent to 
be placed in the Washington Monument was indignantly dumped 
into the Potomac by a liberty-loving group. The Pope’s special 
envoy was frequently in physical danger from mobs of republican 
sympathizers. Catholic buildings were destroyed, and Catholic lives 
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were taken in city riots. Some states passed discriminatory laws 
against Catholic convents and churches.’® 

Catholic prelates, appealing to European aid societies, stressed 
the hostility of the American scene to everything Catholic, and the 
Redemptorist Father Rumpler, welcoming a Catholic sister to the 
missions in America, warned her to “remain with God, the holy 
and just. You are here in Sodom and Gomorrah.” *? Archbishop 
Martin Spalding, who, as a member of an old American family, 
had suffered none of the immigrants’ trials, and who was certain- 
ly no alarmist, nevertheless expected that America would do its 
worst when the Syllabus was promulgated. Even if its harshest 
provisions were explained away, he wrote his nephew gloomily, 
Americans would seize the opportunity to attack the Church on one 
pretext or another.” 

Not surprisingly, therefore, many Catholics developed a com- 
prehensive hostility to America and Americans. The attacks made 
on the true faith by both sincere Protestants and professional anti- 
Catholics reinforced the immigrants’ traditional antipathy to all 
religions but their own. They found it hard to believe that con- 
verts were sincere in their new professions, or that the Church should 
devote much money and manpower, desperately needed for 
churches, schools, and charitable institutions, to the vain hope 
of making Americans into Catholics. The state, “heathen ex pro- 
fesso,” in reality was the tool of an aggressive Protestantism.1° 
The public asylums and penitentiaries were open to visits by 
Protestant proselytizers, but frequently closed to Catholic priests.’ 
So far as the public school provided any religious education at all, 
it was usually tailored to Protestant desires.’* In practice, Catholics 
were barred from holding high political office. The Republican 
party, only thinly disguising its anti-Catholicism, made several at- 
tempts after the Civil War to prevent any division of government 
from appropriating funds to “sectarian” undertakings; and the 
Democratic party had betrayed its many Catholic followers on 
several occasions.*° Many Catholics disliked the persistent attempts 
to legislate reforms, such as temperance, compulsory education, 
and women’s rights, which threatened traditional patterns of life. 
It was hard to have faith in a political process which required them 
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to combine and compromise with their unreliable and unfriendly 
neighbors. 

Their alienation from society reinforced their innate conservatism. 
They did not understand Americans’ contempt for the warnings of 
the past. They suspected that the future would be as bad as the 
present, if not worse. They doubted that human reason could dis- 
cover important truths any more than it could discern better pat- 
terns of social life, They feared that men who were given un- 
precedented liberty and encouraged to unprecedented activity would 
do both society and themselves far more harm than good. They 
refused to believe that contemporary America was exempted by 
nature or by God from the evils which other nations had suffered 
throughout history. If anything, America was already in worse 
condition than most lands; it seemed plausible that the reason 
the Free Masons were less anticlerical in America was that they 
had already done most of their deviltry long since.!* 

Hostile to the Protestant majority, suspicious of governmental 
enterprise, and averse to the active, melioristic spirit of the times, 
these Catholics met secular culture so far as possible only on their 
own terms. Their Catholicism was the symbol as well as the seal 
of their separation from that culture. Like their ultramontane coun- 
terparts in Europe, they opposed all innovations except those that 
would obviously strengthen the defensive armor of the Church 
against the age.’® 

Catholics of this conviction did not issue many manifestoes, nor 
did they require many spokesmen. Protected by the many autono- 
mies, legal and practical, existing in a not fully established church 
structure, they were able to resist, simply by procrastination and non- 
codperation, the occasional attempts of liberals to commit the Church 
to profitable encounters with the age. Only when necessary would 
spokesmen for these conservatives come forward; and on such 
occasions, their declarations usually reflected their passionate aver- 
sion to change more accurately than any deep comprehension of 
their adversaries’ arguments. Almost invariably, their indignant 
outcries were more appreciated in Europe than in America. 

In the last decades of the nineteenth century, the Germans, of 
all the older nationality groups in the American Church, were the 
most tenaciously devoted to their own language and culture. With 
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several national organizations, an active press, and many able 
priests and bishops, they regularly supplied the most voluble 
spokesmen for the mass of Catholic immigrants.” Convinced 
that the Irish-American hierarchy was acclimatizing the Church to 
the American scene at a reckless rate, German leaders strongly 
denied that the Church was prospering. Unhindered by reliable 
statistics, they regularly asserted that as much as two-thirds of 
the potential Catholic population of America had been lost.*° 

In an influential pamphlet published in 1889, Father Anton Wal- 
burg of Cincinnati. attributed most losses to the radical anti- 
Catholicism of American culture. The language itself was so per- 
vaded with Protestantism that an English-speaking Catholicism 
could never flourish, he thought. Though the strength of the old 
sects was probably waning, the culture which remained was a 
“hotbed of fanaticism, intolerance, and radical ultra views on mat- 
ters of politics and religion. All the vagaries of spiritualism, Mor- 
monism, free-loveism, prohibition, infidelity, and materialism, gen- 
erally breed in the American nationality. Here also we find dis- 
simulation and hypocrisy.” To Walburg, the right course for the 
Church to follow was obvious; instead of encouraging the dena- 
tionalization of the immigrants, thus jeopardizing their religious 
loyalty, it should concentrate on fanning “the embers of faith” 
still smoldering in them. Until the immigrants’ religious loyalty 
had been safeguarded, churchmen should not look around for other 
responsibilities.*+ 

While it was of course necessary for a non-German prelate 
like Michael Corrigan, Archbishop of New York, to reject Wal- 
burg’s indictment of all English-speaking Catholics, he was a 
staunch ally of the Germans in their immigrant ultramontanism. 
A cautious, even timid man, Corrigan had been sheltered by his 
aflluent family from acquiring the intimate experience with Ameri- 
can life that might have altered his stereotyped rejection of its 
basic characteristics.*” Provided with a thorough, if parochial edu- 
cation, he went to the American College in Rome, from which he 
emerged, in 1864, a thoroughly “Roman” cleric. Rising rapidly 
in the Church, he became Archbishop of New York in 1885, thus 
acquiring the see most inundated with newly arrived immigrants. 
Even had his personal disposition been more liberal, Corrigan 
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would necessarily have had to shape policy to accord with the 
traditionalism and conservatism of these immigrant charges. At 
the same time, he was so readily deferred to by the New York 
Tammany machine that he felt no need to seek working alliances 
with non-Catholic elements. While courteous and charitable to- 
wards those outside the Church, he did not wish his priests to ex- 
pend a large share of their energies in seeking converts, and he 
forthrightly opposed all suggestions that the Church should modify 
its teachings or behavior for that purpose. 

Corrigan enjoyed throughout his life the tireless support of his 
truculent diocesan and former teacher, Bernard McQuaid, Bishop 
of Rochester.?* One of his ablest lieutenants was his vicar-general, 
Thomas Preston, a convert from Episcopalianism who brought to 
the Church not the charity of a Newman but the fiery zeal of the 
younger Manning. Described as “uncompromising in enforcing ec- 
clesiastical discipline and extremely conservative” in religious and 
secular affairs alike, Preston found in Pius IX’s Syllabus of Errors 
the best formula for judging “American Catholicity.” Its most 
crucial failing, he thought, was the unwillingness to acknowledge 
that America was no ideal environment for the Church. Heady 
institutional growth and the absence of the overt anticlericalism 
of a Renan or Jules Ferry did not justify Catholics in overlooking 
the many sins of the society in which they were living.** Other 
clerical leaders, such as Bishop Richard Gilmour of Cleveland and 
Bishop Francis Chatard of Indianapolis, were regular allies of 
Corrigan and the Germans; Archbishops William Elder of Cincin- 
nati and Patrick Ryan of Philadelphia joined with the conserva- 
tives on some issues.”° 

As in Europe, the Jesuits were steadfast opponents of all liberal 
innovations. Some like Salvatore Brandi lived in American only 
a short time, but remained influential authorities on the failings of 
the American Church the rest of their lives. Others, like Augustine 
Thébaud, persisted in their critical attitudes through a half century 
or more of intimate experience. Viewing all Catholic affairs in rela- 
tion to the welfare of the Pope, and approving the immigrant Catho- 
lics’ alienation from American culture, the Jesuits provided for- 
midable theological critiques of every peculiarly American insti- 
tution, secular or religious.”° 
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Most of the conservatives’ spokesmen were priests, but a few lay 
editors of Catholic periodicals like Arthur Preuss of the St. Louis 
Review and Condé Pallen of the St. Louis Church Progress were 
outspoken critics of all liberal innovations. The strength of their 
antagonism was clearly revealed in 1899 when Preuss seconded the 
malicious attacks of ultraconservative European Catholics on 
American liberal leaders, and Pallen adapted, without moderating, 
a Spanish cleric’s attack on Liberalism, “the evil of all evils.” *” In 
this intemperate book, Pallen warned American Catholics that the 
culture in which they found themselves “exhales an atmosphere 
filled with germs poisonous and fatal to Catholic life.” The policy 
the Church should follow was therefore obvious. “Amidst a host 
of swarming foes our armor should be without flaw from greave to 
helmet, our weapons well-tempered, keen and burnished, not only 
to ward off the hostile blow, but ready to deal a telling stroke home 
whenever the enemy’s weakness exposes him.” ?° 

To all these conservatives, the crowning misfortune was that 
many Church leaders seemed largely oblivious to such warnings. In 
Europe, the Jesuits and the principles they stood for had long 
been in the ascendancy, but in America, Thébaud and Brandi, like 
Walburg, Preston, Preuss, and Pallen, wrote as if they felt them- 
selves a beleaguered minority within the Church as well as within 
the world. Whether they spoke for a majority or minority of Catho- 
lics, they were right in detecting within that very American cul- 
ture they so profoundly feared a strong flowering of the same 
kind of “liberalism” that Montalembert and Newman had struggled 
to cultivate.”® 


II 


Although the Church continued to glory in being the “Church of 
the immigrants,” leaders had to speak for an increasing number 
of Irish, English, French, and even German Catholics who no 
longer thought of themselves as immigrants, but as Americans, — 
if not by birth, then by the wholehearted acceptance of American 
ideals and practices. 

So far as this American spirit existed at all in the first two- 
thirds of the century, it was supplied by those descendants of the 
handful of Catholics in America at the time of the Revolution. 
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Of unimpeachable family, the Carrolls and the Spaldings had 
been spared the trial of winning acceptance for themselves, or of 
demonstrating the compatibility of their faith with American in- 
stitutions. Most of them were as little interested as were their 
Catholic contemporaries in England in making converts to a faith 
they tended to regard as a family treasure.*° 

The identification of Catholicism and Americanism was, to a 
limited extent, promoted by the conversion of such noted citizens 
as Augustine Hewit, Francis Baker, James Deshon, and James 
Roosevelt Bayley, the last of whom succeeded Martin Spalding 
as Archbishop of Baltimore, and proved to be the last non-Irish 
cleric to hold that post.** But there were not many converts 
in the early years, and many of those who did come renounced, 
like Preston, not only Protestantism but all deep sympathies with 
American life as well. Orestes Brownson, the greatest intellectual 
convert, denounced all non-Catholics and all non-Catholic ideas 
as often as he enjoined his new associates not to neglect the scat- 
tered virtues of American life? The major sources of a signifi- 
cant American spirit had, therefore, to be the very immigrant stock 
which had produced the harsh anti-Americanism of Father Wal- 
burg. 

The immigrant invasion had never been one homogeneous mass 
of uncultured, indigent, famine-driven peasants. Some had emi- 
grated well fortified by intellectual training or experience in ur- 
ban, industrial life against the insecurity of American experience. 
They were able to adapt themselves to free competition in re- 
ligion as well as economics, and to recognize that all non-Catholics 
did not act like anti-Catholics. Others brought to America the 
professional status, manual skill, or financial resources which en- 
abled them to win economic and social independence relatively 
simply and rapidly. Because they were not so readily coerced by 
American society, they were less likely to resist it as strenuously, 
and more free to adopt its patterns and principles. They were more 
apt to recognize the great opportunities America offered to the en- 
terprising individual. They were, in short, more readily ac- 
culturated.*4 

What these immigrants rapidly achieved, others attained more 
gradually. Some who had been brought to America as children, and 
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a very large proportion of the second generation, managed, often 
at the cost of a violent rift with parents and neighbors, to adapt to 
the American scene, to move out of the ghetto, in fact and in spirit, 
and to look at America through the lace curtains of economic and 
social success.3* Inevitably much of their parents’ pessimism about 
a man’s ability to improve his worldly condition by his own efforts, 
much of the distrust of innovation, much of the suspicion of 
strangers, weakened under the impact of an experience which be- 
lied these premises. The heady confidence of a booming America 
was contagious for those who were beginning to prosper. The 
ambition fostered by a mobile society became an integral part of 
the psychology of men who had left the ghetto behind them. Faith 
in work came readily to men enjoying the rewards of strenuous 
activity. 

The Civil War accelerated the changes taking place in immigrant 
attitudes. The willingness of immigrants to answer the urgent 
calls for manpower won them a degree of acceptance undreamed 
of in the previous decade when Know-Nothings were impugning 
the patriotism of all Catholics, and especially the foreign-born.®® 
Forty-five years after the war was over, a Baptist minister affec- 
tionately addressed John Ireland as “my archbishop,” remember- 
ing his services as a gallant chaplain of an Illinois regiment.3® At 
the same time, the immigrants, by participating in the crucial test of 
America’s nationality, increased their own attachment to that 
nationality. Like other Americans in the years after the war, they 
pointed to their heroic services as proof of their patriotism; they 
offered their membership in veterans’ organizations as certificates of 
their full-hearted love for America. 

New feelings about America did not necessarily lead to new 
conceptions of the relation of the Church to the surrounding cul- 
ture. But it was possible for those who had successfully made the 
transition from one culture to another, as it was not for men who 
clung to their old ways with desperate intensity, to believe that the 
Church in America might well comport itself differently from 
the Church in Ireland and in Hesse. Instead of defending pas- 
sionately and uncritically everything done in the past in the 
name of the Church, they might attempt to discriminate between 
the transient— what had been merely the accretions of an old 
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secular culture upon the faith—and what was permanent and 
truly Catholic. Instead of attributing all difficulties to the agegres- 
sions of a hostile age, they might entertain the hypothesis that 
Catholics were themselves sometimes to blame. In fact, some in- 
dividuals developed great ingenuity in detecting the motes in the 
eyes of fellow Catholics rather than complaining of the beams in 
the eyes of non-Catholics.** The conservative James Loughlin of 
Philadelphia was certain that Catholic confessions of error “in- 
variably” led to “deplorable mischief,’ by annoying the faithful 
and catering to the vulgar misapprehensions of the secularists and 
Protestants.** But to the liberals, or “Americanists” as they were 
aptly called, admissions of failure were prerequisite to necessary 
reforms. And “there is nothing,” one Catholic editor wrote, “short of 
what is necessary to salvation, which every Christian should not be 
willing to do .. . to render the Church . . . more attractive to 
the eyes of those who sincerely seek after the truth, .. . or are 
anxious to find it in a more perfect form.” °° 

Even when the Church seemed unjustly persecuted, the liberals 
were willing to suggest that trials might well serve “as a wholesome 
medicine and stimulant to counteract inward diseases and increase 
all the vital forces of the Catholic Church.” *° But the liberals did 
not expect that the Church would suffer many afflictions in America. 
Quite on the contrary, they dared to believe that just as the Church 
could save American culture, so might that culture have much to 
teach individual Catholics about the “human” side of their religion. 
At the very least, they could testify that American culture was not 
such an ineradicably hostile environment to Catholicism as men like 
Walburg had insisted. In the late nineteenth century, they happily 
pointed to several developments in American life which promised 
to make the environment even more congenial to Catholicism. 

No one claimed that all hostility had miraculously disappeared. 
While the widespread antagonisms of the Know-Nothing era had 
waned, America continued to produce men like Father Chiniquy, 
Tom Watson, and the more flamboyant spokesmen of the Ameri- 
can Protective Association, who gave substance to the conservatives’ 
contention that the country was as unsympathetic in the 18g0’s 
as it had been forty years earlier.41 The competent historian, John 
Gilmary Shea, compiled enough evidence of overt hostility to con- 
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clude that “the public opinion of this country is overwhelmingly 
against” the Church, and that it could be arrayed in active opposition 
at the whim of “any fanatic.” * 

Yet a growing number of Protestant leaders were publicly ac- 
knowledging that coexistence with a prosperous Catholic Church 
had proved less horrific than anticipated. Protestants were not 
being terrorized; indeed, many ministers and laymen were ac- 
quiring “growing personal acquaintance and friendship” with 
Catholic neighbors. So thought Leonard Bacon, a Congregational 
minister whose father had for years been a member of the stridently 
anti-Catholic Evangelical Alliance, but who himself acknowledged 
his pleasure in welcoming i in 1893 the arrival of a papal dclegate 
to the United States. Though not all of his colleagues were so 
hospitable, Bacon could justifiably note the profound improvement 
in interfaith relations since the unhappy visit of a papal represen- 
tative in 1853.** Religious tolerance was generally regarded as a 
sign of maturity. A group of Minnesota Protestants, hailing the 
appointment of an old friend as coadjutor archbishop of the see of 
St. Paul, proudly asserted that “the days of bitter animosities for 
differences of opinion upon religious maters have passed,” yield- 
ing to “the more genial spirit of this progressive age.” ** 

Profound changes in Protestantism furthered this growing tol- 
erance. Many churchmen, abandoning a loyal Biblicism for the 
less stringent imperatives of liberal Christianity, or even “progres- 
sive orthodoxy,” had lost their taste for theological combat. T. T. 
Munger treated differences fought over by churchmen of the past 
as insignificant variations which an evolutionary process would 
soon eliminate. Charles Briggs was convinced that Catholic and 
Protestant theology was go per cent identical; the few disagree- 
ments were both trifling and compromisable.*° The Reverend 
Thomas Dixon shrugged off an individual’s religious affiliation as a 
mere accident of birth; the differences between various churches 
were mostly matters of “ecclesiastical machinery.” * 

Some Protestants were anxious to convert the widespread church 
reunion movement into a force that would include Roman Catho- 
lics. “God has great surprises in store,” one leader prophesied.. 
“Free America, where all the churches are commingling and rival- 
ling with each other, may become the chief theater of ... a reunion 
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of Christendom.” *7 Though a stalwart anti-Catholic like the Rev- 
erend Daniel Dorchester violently disapproved of such a hope, 
Leonard Bacon insisted that “the idea that has so long prevailed 
... that the only Christian union to be hoped for in America must 
be a union to the exclusion of the Roman Catholic Church and in 
antagonism to it, ought to be reckoned an idea obsolete and an- 
tiquated.” “8 Most of the proponents of church union expressed 
such a strong opposition to ecclesiasticism and dogma that their 
proposals were hardly tempting to Catholics; yet to be declared 
eligible to join the fraternity of the future was a flattering and 
friendly gesture.*® And a few ministers were so forthright in their 
praise for particular Catholic doctrines that a Philadelphia paper 
could ask “Are Protestants Racing for Catholic Shrines?” and de- 
clare that all the leading clergymen of the area were “more or less 
affected in the tendency toward a return to Catholic unity.” °° 
Protestantism, especially in the larger cities, was increasingly in- 
terested in good works. “Creeds are falling away,” the editor of the 
Arena exulted, “and deeds are taking their place. The religion of 
the morrow will emphasize life rather than dogma.” ** One of the 
distinguishing marks of American Christianity, Dorchester believed, 
was concern for “practical spirituality.”°? And in efforts to meet 
the obvious maladjustments of modern civilization, Catholic as- 
sistance was often necessary. At an Evangelical Conference in 1888, 
Professor Simeon Baldwin of Yale was criticized for praising the 


Catholic Church; he replied spiritedly: 


I have found in my own state . . . no truer friends in many of these 
questions . . . than gentlemen of the Roman Catholic Church... . 
It guards the family; it looks at the children, it looks at the home from 
the standpoint of a Christian organization; and we ought to make 
friends with that Church, we ought to bring them in with us in all 
these causes of Christian and social reform.°? 


At a testimonal dinner in 1887, the Presbyterian minister Theodore 
Cuyler asserted that Father Sylvester Malone, a Brooklyn priest, 
was “as much honored among us Protestants as he is among his 
own people... . In the mighty conflict with infidelity, Sabbath 
desecration, atheism, drunkenness, and socialism we find the as- 
sistance of such men .. . to be of no small importance.” ** 
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The good works Cuyler hoped for were clearly not all strictly 
religious, and secular appreciation for secular services was per- 
haps the strongest element in the developing friendliness to the 
Church. For whatever ambitions some Protestants cherished of 
bringing all Americans into their churches, and however diligently 
a handful labored to make church services available to lower class 
immigrants, American Protestantism was fast becoming, in the 
cities at least, the religion of the middle class.*” The empty pews 
of downtown churches contrasted painfully with the several crowded 
masses at Catholic churches, and the trickle of converts to Protes- 
tantism blinded only a few observers to the virtual monopoly the 
Church was establishing over those members of the lower classes 
who maintained any interest in Christianity.®® 

To men who believed Protestant Christianity the only true path 
to salvation, this was a sombre conclusion. To the practical men 
of affairs who thought of religion as an effective means of social 
control, the natural reaction was to look upon the welfare of the 
Church with increased solicitude. Even men who regarded Cathol- 
icism as a “dangerous tendency in American life” had to admit that 
it had “a hold upon classes among us which no other religious body 
seems able to reach.” *’ Fearful: of the masses of unassimilated 
foreigners, Thomas Dixon thought that New York “could not be 
held from the devil for twenty-four hours if it were not for the 
power of the Catholic priesthood,” while Bishop William Doane of 
the Episcopal diocese of Albany believed that “brute force” was the 
only alternative Protestants had to giving the Church “every 
opportunity” to maintain her hold over “the most turbulent ele- 
ment in our citizenship.” °° 

The business tycoons, the real spokesmen for America in this 
era, saw the problem with cold realism. “Look at the millions of 
foreigners pouring into this country,” the Canadian-born James 
J. Hill said, “to whom the Roman Catholic Church is the only 
authority they either fear or respect. What will be their social view, 
their political action, their moral status if that single controlling force 
should be removed?” His biographer completed Hill’s thought 
by arguing that businessmen should support “the anointed agents 
of the only authority” that many immigrant workers would obey. 
“This is as much a matter of good business as is the improvement 
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of farm stock or the construction of a faultless railroad bed.” %° 


This way of thought was, perhaps wryly, summarized by the 
Catholic World: 


Practical, hard-headed business men are beginning to realize that for 
the money invested the output of religion as a manufactured article is 
of higher quality and better grade and more of it to the yard from the 
Catholic loom than from any other source. This is the secret of many 


of the generous donations made by non-Catholics to Catholic religious 
effort.6° 


Political leaders were also grateful. Mark Hanna was supposed 
to have said that the only two safeguards against anarchy in the 
United States were the Supreme Court and the Roman Catholic 
Church. William Howard Taft, under attack for allegedly dis- 
criminating in favor of the Church, sturdily retorted that he con- 
sidered Catholicism “one of the bulwarks against socialism and 
anarchy in this country, and I welcome its presence here.” ** Either 
from gratitude for Catholic principles or from fear of the increas- 
ing Catholic voting power, politicians began to extend governmental 
aid to the Church. Many cities and states voted subsidies to Catho- 
lic charitable institutions. Church properties were frequently ex- 
empted from taxation because “they served as moral agencies and 
diminished the expense of police administration.” ° The insulting 
nunneries-inspection laws of the 1850’s were now inconceivable. 
The federal government instructed its foreign service to defend 
American citizens who were engaged in subverting British rule 
in Ireland for the honor of freedom and Catholicism.®* And, in 
1884, at the request of Archbishop Corrigan, Secretary of State 
Frelinghuysen intervened — without much legal justification — to 
protect the American College in Rome from being confiscated by the 
Italian government.™ 

Both major political parties gave Catholics greater recognition 
than ever before. In 1892, both had Catholics as national campaign 
chairmen.® President Cleveland named the first Catholic to the 
Supreme Court since Roger Taney, and McKinley made Joseph Mc- 
Kenna the first Catholic cabinet officer since the Civil War; later 
McKenna was named to the Supreme Court.°° 

While Catholics could not always approve of the motives of their 
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new admirers among the clergy, the business class, and political 
leadership, evidence of respect for their Church could hardly be 
anything but gratifying.*? If Americans as, yet saw only as through 
a glass darkly the saving innovations the Church could make in 
American life, it was plain to most Catholics relatively liberated 
from their immigrant heritage that the Church need no longer 
remain on the defensive. 


Ill 


Though it was Catholic laymen who were most in contact with 
this promising Ametfica, the responsibility for reformulating the 
Church’s role was left to the clergy almost exclusively. A conscious- 
ly “American” Church would develop only after leaders appeared 
who would hold fast to all that was best of the old-country tra- 
ditions at the same time that they welcomed much that was new. 
It was the good fortune of both the Church and American society 
that in the late nineteenth century there emerged a remarkable 
group of priests and bishops anxious to undertake this onerous 
and occasionally thankless task of mediation. 

The career of James Gibbons, named archbishop of Baltimore 
in 1877, and cardinal of the Church in 1886, illustrated the grow- 
ing recognition by both Catholics and non-Catholics that the 
Church in America was ready to “come out of the catacombs.” °° 
Born in this country of Irish parents in 1834, the young Gibbons 
was spared the anguished poverty that beset many immigrants. When 
his father’s health failed, the family had the resources to avoid 
the hospital and asylum to which so many defeated immigrants 
had to retreat, and returned to Ireland. He received all his clerical 
training in America, however, and in 1868 was appointed vicar- 
apostolic of North Carolina. His experience at this post may have 
been the most important factor in shaping his future, for he was, 
almost from the start, most cordially welcomed by non-Catholics; 
he was invited to preach mission sermons in courthouses, in 
Protestant churches, even occasionally in Masonic lodges; he drew 
many Protestants to his meetings, and converted a number of 
them. Gibbons’ first recorded act as a priest was, symbolically, the 
reception of a convert.®° To improve the Church’s appeal to Ameri- 
can non-Catholics, he wrote a clear exposition of Catholic dogma 
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and discipline, devoid of recrimination and hard sayings. The 
Faith of Our Fathers sought to answer objections by finding analo- 
gies to American ideals; papal infallibility was compared to the 
power of the Supreme Court, the adoration of the Virgin to Ameri- 
cans’ traditional respect for womanhood. Over and over, Gibbons 
denied that any grounds existed for doubting Catholics’ reverence 
and loyalty to American political and social institutions. He was 
a master apologist, and his book became one of the bestsellers of 
American religious history.’ A later book, Our Christian Heritage, 
was similarly successful; the Edinburgh Review praised its spirit of 
“perfect brotherhood. . . . From cover to cover it does not contain 
six pages which would not be endorsed by any Protestant divine, 
from the right reverend bench in the House of Lords to the pastors 
of the Reformed Church in France.” An Ohio pastor made it the 
subject of a sermon, in which he endorsed all Gibbons’ works.” 

As Archbishop of Baltimore, Gibbons continued for more than 
forty years his mediatorial services between Church and country, 
his character and judgment winning him influential friends in gov- 
ernment and private life. He was a frequent public speaker, was 
consulted by presidents, and, as he grew to great age, became the 
acknowledged elder statesman of church—state relations. A whole- 
hearted believer in religious tolerance, he was as ready to speak out 
for Protestant and Jewish as he was for Catholic causes. At the 
jubilee of his cardinalate in 1911, citizens of all faiths gathered to 
honor him; President Taft, ex-President Roosevelt, Elihu Root, 
and James Bryce were among the speakers. 

Anxious as he was to promote the rapprochement of his Church 
with American society, Gibbons was prevented both by his tempera- 
rent and by his position from becoming the crusading leader of 
a determined faction of liberals. He was a mild, gentle man, 
and his charity extended to the conservatives within the Church 
as well as to the non-Catholics without. As the unofficial primate 
of the American Church, he was necessarily responsive to the 
large immigrant membership who distrusted all novel apologetic 
measures, and he never underestimated the conservatism of the 
universal Church. His characteristic injunction to all parties was 
“be prudent.” 

More dynamic liberal leadership came from bishops and priests 
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with less extensive responsibilities. Catholics who settled in the 
West or South had already broken away from the immigrant pat- 
tern, as had those who finally settled in the more prosperous sec- 
tions of the large eastern cities. Their leaders were free to under- 
take “missions” to American culture which, in more conservative 
areas, would have been considered radical innovations. In more fre- 
quent, more amiable contact with Americans of all sorts, they were 
less likely to desire to recreate a traditional European culture. Quite 
on the contrary, many suspected that their acceptance by America 
would not be complete until they had demonstrated, by word and 
deed, the perfect compatibility of American and Catholic ideals. 

Undoubtedly the most celebrated, and to some conservatives the 
most notorious, spokesman for these liberals was John Ireland, 
Archbishop of St. Paul since 1888.7? A man of vigor and decision, 
frequently compared to the great business tycoons of the era, he 
was referred to on occasion as the consecrated blizzard of the North- 
west.’? A profound admirer of Gibbons, he steadily urged the 
cardinal to take bolder action. When Gibbons was discouraged 
by conservative opposition to the establishment of a Catholic Uni- 
versity, and proposed to abandon the work of several years, Ireland 
denounced “so cowardly a surrender,” and carried the battle through 
to victory.” 

This remarkable man had been brought to America as a small 
boy, and had moved with his family several times until finally 
settling in St. Paul. Educated in France, where many of his pro- 
fessors were liberal Catholics, and where he came to venerate Bishop 
Dupanloup, Ireland returned to America in time to serve as a chap- 
lain in the Civil War, where he acquired an unequaled sense of 
patriotic nationalism.” He rose rapidly in the Church, and for the 
last twenty-five years of his life expected, and, characteristically, 
strenuously worked for, a cardinalate."® He took the lead in pro- 
moting, though without much success, the colonization of Catholics 
in the West, for he deeply believed in the superior virtues of a 
life outside the ghetto. The colonies he established were not limited 
to Catholics, but were intended as communities in which men 
of all faiths could intermingle to their mutual benefit.77 He became 
an enthusiastic temperance advocate, totally abstaining himself, 
and working for severer regulation of the liquor trade.’® 
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Ireland took a prominent part in American politics. As the most 
celebrated Catholic Republican, he spoke at the convention in 
1896, and exerted, one anti-Catholic noted bitterly, “a soporific in- 
fluence over Republican financiers and politicians.”™® He gave 
press interviews on every mooted secular and religious question 
so that an Ohio district attorney was able to declare to the State 
Supreme Court that “the most illustrious divine in that Church 
today in this country is Archbishop Ireland.” ®° Personal success 
corroborated what a man of Ireland’s confident disposition felt 
instinctively —that America was uniquely suited to Catholicism, 
that it welcomed the Church’s efforts, that if the Church acted 
boldly, it might win back America to the true faith. A Catholic 
Americanism and an American Catholicism were his most cherished 
goals. 

The Catholic Lay Congress of 1889, the Church’s counterpart 
to the long series of centennial celebrations held since 1876 to 
commemorate America’s unique virtues, was an appropriate time 
for Ireland’s most eloquent testimony. His sermon, “The Mission 
of Catholics in America,” started from the premise of a hundred 
years of increasing Catholic success. A reticent, defensive spirit 
was no longer a fit attitude. Instead, he challenged his hearers 
to dedicate themselves to two great tasks: “to make America Catho- 
lic, and to solve for the Church Universal the all-absorbing prob- 
lems with which religion is confronted.” 8 Both tasks were simple 
if Catholics acted energetically, confidently, and in harmony with 
the deepest spirit of America and the Church. 

Because of his energy, because his personal ambitions in the 
Church and in society became inextricably mixed with the fortunes 
of the liberal enterprise, John Ireland was the real protagonist of 
the liberals throughout the 1890’s. This was not altogether for- 
tunate; arnbition, enthusiasm, and a distinct penchant for devious, 
intra-Church politics were dangerous qualities for a man engaged 
in delicate church—state negotiations, and in the reforming of long- 
cherished Catholic folkways. He engendered such extreme antago- 
nism among German conservatives as to be dubbed, on one occasion, 
the “Antichrist of the North.” The resentments of McQuaid, and of 
Corrigan, whom he once privately characterized as “all that is vile 
and damnable,” were nearly as bitter.8? By 1897, one liberal prelate 
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felt that “Archbishop Ireland is a hoodo — whatever he touches seems 
to go wrong.” ** Furthermore, broad as Ireland’s interests were, he 
had little understanding of the intellectual problems which the 
liberal approach to secular culture posed for Catholic theology. 
Other men were needed to do for America what Cardinal New- 
man had done in England. 

One such man was John Lancaster Spalding, nephew of Arch- 
bishop Martin Spalding, and, since 1877, bishop of Peoria.8* Excel- 
lently educated in Europe, with a keen mind and great oratorical 
abilities, Spalding in his early years as a priest had disavowed all 
compromises with secular culture.*®° But as he grew older, rage 
for doctrinal orthodoxy yielded to an appreciation of the deep sym- 
bolism of Catholic dogma. While Spalding stopped short of the 
modernists’ attempts to reformulate dogma, he shared their de- 
sire to destroy the sharp separation between secular and spiritual, 
and to make every action religiously meaningful. 

It was depressing for Spalding to observe how sharply the deep 
piety, intellectual torpor, and economic failure of the Catholic im- 
migrant contrasted with the economic and intellectual vitality and 
howling religious error of the American non-Catholic. Like Ireland 
he concluded that Catholics had a mission not only to spread the 
faith, but also to demonstrate that true religion was a liberating, 
not an enervating force. The Religious Mission of the Irish People, 
which he wrote primarily to encourage emigration from the cities 
to the West, was a passionate exhortation to embrace life fully 
as the surest way to embrace it religiously.*° 

Throughout his career, he continued to believe in the “promise” of 
American life. In a long series of books on “opportunity” and “edu- 
cation,” he reveled in the challenges that life offered.2” Anxious to 
distinguish his message from that of Carnegie and Conwell, he 
regularly emphasized that religious truth was incommensurately 
more valuable than culture, and culture more valuable than ma- 
terial success. But his explicit acknowledgement of diverse: values 
ensured that he, like Newman, would sometimes be censured for 
an insufficient devotion to religion. 

Spalding’s greatest contribution to liberal Catholicism was his 
eloquent defense of the importance of formal education in helping 
Catholics perceive and live a full life.8* Like other churchmen, he 
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established parochial, primary schools to teach children that re- 
ligion was fundamental to all knowledge. But he wanted more, 
and he firmly believed that only in a great university where all 
secular learning was cherished could young men and women be 
properly stimulated to the “higher life.” The great moment of 
Spalding’s career was the establishment in 1889 of the Catholic 
University of America; though it did not immediately realize all his 
hopes, it promised to further the sympathetic approach to secular 
culture that Spalding most deeply believed in. 

Spalding was so greatly influenced by German philosophy, both in 
the original texts and in Emerson’s expropriations, that he was 
occasionally accused of ontologism. His orations and essays, fur- 
thermore, were so untraditional in content and so orphic in ex- 
pression that they commonly distressed Catholic audiences.°? But 
Spalding, confident of his orthodoxy and proud of his family back- 
ground, felt little interest in leading a popular crusade. Though 
his fine perceptions helped him avoid the vulgarity into which 
Ireland occasionally stumbled, his intellectualism disabled him, 
especially in his later years, from exerting on his fellow Catholics 
the influence that his talents and his sympathies might have won 
him. 


IV 


While prelates like Ireland and Spalding had the most splendid 
opportunities to proclaim their affection for the non-Catholic world, 
much of the hard work needed to realize good relations between 
Church and culture devolved upon the clergy. The religious orders 
contributed little to this mission. Belonging to dominantly Euro- 
pean organizations, serving under European superiors, bound by 
constitutions and vows which reflected another age and place, the 
“religious,” whatever their personal dispositions, were more apt 
to be missionaries of European ultramontanism than heralds of 
harmony between Catholicism and America. 

Among the “secular” priests, those gathered into the Society of 
Saint Sulpice and the Congregation of Saint Paul were undoubted- 
ly the most active. Many Sulpicians had come to America as part 
of the clerical exodus from France at the time of the Revolution, 
and had devoted themselves to the education of the American 
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clergy. Though centered abroad, they never developed very great 
sympathy with the ultramontanist trend in the nineteenth century, 
preserving much of the liberal, somewhat eclectic spirit characteristic 
of French Catholicism in the era of the Enlightenment. Requiring 
no such vow as bound the strictly religious, and dedicated to serve 
in “direct dependence on the bishops,” they were ready to codperate 
in any new enterprise.°° They staffed the seminary at Baltimore 
throughout the century, and for a while maintained the important 
seminaries in Boston and New York; in 1918, Gibbons was to 
declare with great feeling that God never did more for the American 
Church than when He sent the Sulpicians.®* The Society’s Ameri- 
can superior during the last quarter of the century was Alphonse 
Magnien, a close friend and advisor of the cardinal. Another lead- 
ing Sulpician was John Hogan, whose influential essays on clerical 
education were as broadly liberal as Spalding’s.®* Bishop McQuaid 
was convinced that the Sulpicians were the most devoted liberals 
ieeAmMenica. © 

Even more American, though not more liberal, were the Paul- 
ists. Isaac Hecker, the founder of the congregation, had been the 
early herald of the liberal spirit. A convert who had renounced the 
Redemporist order as too wedded to “European” principles, he had 
established the Congregation of St. Paul in 1858 to convert Ameri- 
ca through a generous recognition of her noble qualities.°* Though 
Hecker himself fell ill in 1872, and remained partly incapacitated 
until his death in 1888, his apologetic was carried on through the 
Catholic World, and the Catholic Publication Society, which he 
had founded as harbingers of truth to Protestant America. The 
congregation always remained small, but included a number of 
born activists and reformers who exhorted Catholics to break down 
the barriers of mistrust separating them from the world, and in- 
vited Protestants to inspect the virtues of the True Church. Alfred 
Young vindicated the role of Catholicism in the progress of civili- 
zation, Augustine Hewit showed the harmony of Catholic theology 
and American ideals, Alexander Doyle took a leading part in the 
Total Abstinence movement, and Walter Elliott, a lawyer con- 
verted to the clergy by a Hecker lecture, became a leading mis- 
sionary to Protestant communities. 

Both Sulpicians and Paulists were anxious to draw the diocesan 
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clergy into the liberal enterprises, knowing them to be “more num- 
erous, more widely distributed, more permanent in residence, bet- 
ter known to the non-Catholic people . . . than are the members 
of the religious orders.” °° But priests with dominantly immigrant 
Parishes were in no position to join the crusade. And, while priests 
with liberal superiors sometimes gave loyal service, the liberal 
clergy who acquired most prominence were those in the arch- 
dioceses of New York and Milwaukee who combined apologetics 
to non-Catholics with notorious warfare against conservative ec- 
clesiastical authorities. Louis Lambert of Waterloo, New York 
was sometimes called “the American Newman” because of his 
devastating attacks on “the tactics of infidels” like Robert Ingersoll, 
but was nearly equally famous for his appeals to Rome against the 
harassments of Bishop McQuaid.?’ Edward McGlynn won a wide 
personal following through his crusade for Henry George’s land 
theories, but disobeyed Archbishop Corrigan so incontinently that. 
he was excommunicated temporarily.®® Perhaps the most successful 
liberal priest was Father Sylvester Malone of Brooklyn, who, be- 
cause he was less dogmatic theologically than Lambert, and less 
radical economically than McGlynn, escaped the punishment, if 
not the hostility, of the New York hierarchy. 

Born in Ireland and trained in Trinity College, he brought to 
America the memory of unusually genial personal relations between 
Protestants and Catholics which his experience in America only 
fortified. From the outset, he adopted social and political views 
at variance with those of the immigrants of New York City. He 
was a mild abolitionist before the Civil War, and a friend of the 
Negroes during and after it. He supported Lincoln, flew a Union 
flag from his church, and encouraged his parishioners to enlist 
in the righteous war.°? Malone was free to express these views 
because his parish was made up of relatively prosperous Catholics, 
most of whom had probably broken their geographical and spiritual 
ties with the immigrant community. Malone enjoyed excellent rela- 
tions with his Protestant neighbors, and, late in life, was honored by 
election to the State Board of Regents. Malone’s fiftieth jubilee as 
a priest was attended by Archbishop Ireland, by Bishop John J. 
Keane, the liberal rector of the Catholic University of America, 
and by several Paulists, though, conspicuously, not by Archbishop 
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Corrigan.’°° Keane spoke of society’s need for both brakemen and 
engineers; Malone, he said, was definitely an engineer, for he used 
“energy and push,” in his anxiety that no one should manage to 
“get ahead of Jesus Christ.” He was, the bishop concluded, an 
apostle of the “true liberalism.” *° 

Laymen were strenuously urged to take part in the liberal enter- 
prises, and a few, like John Boyle O’Reilly of Boston, William Ona- 
han of Chicago, and Henry Spaunhorst of St. Louis did perform 
useful service on occasion. But without question the liberal move- 
ment in the American Church was dominated by the clergy.1” 

There was no official roster of liberal Catholics; there was no 
formal organization; and no detailed platform could have been 
drawn up to which any sizable number would have totally assented. 
Spalding disliked the drive to “Americanize” the Germans, Ire- 
land professed total ignorance of the nature or purpose of a graduate 
university, and Father Malone desired greater independence for 
the priests than any of the bishops would have approved. On the 
other hand, the conservative McQuaid was as nationalistic as Ma- 
lone and Ireland, and probably more concerned than most liberals 
for educational reforms in the seminaries. The German Catholics 
were almost certainly in the lead,in seeking social reforms, at least 
after 1900."°° Yet friends, enemies, and neutrals recognized the 
existence of a coherent group of liberal Catholics. McQuaid and 
the Germans spoke darkly of a malevolent cabal. President William 
Hyde of Bowdoin distinguished within the Catholic Church a 


“Romanist element . . . which is the bigoted, implacable foe of 
everything free, everything progressive, everything American,” and 
a “catholic element . .. which is as broad and tolerant and truth- 


loving and patriotic as any that can be found” in any religion in 
America.’°* When in 1896 the unexpected removal of Bishop Keane 
from the rectorship of the Catholic University startled the public, 
secular newspapers flatly asserted that the American Church was 
polarized into the conservatives, and the Gibbons-Ireland-Keane 
group, which was variously described as “liberal,” “Americanist,” 
“modern,” and “progressive.” "°° All the adjectives pointed to a 
common rationale—the desire to foster a more harmonious rela- 
tionship between Catholicism and secular culture. 
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vi 


The strength of the liberal party was always debatable. In most 
controversies of the late nineteenth century, the liberals could count 
on at least a majority of the archbishops— Gibbons of Baltimore, 
Ireland of St. Paul, Kenrick (later Kain) of St. Louis, Feehan of 
Chicago, Gross of Oregon City, and Riordan of San Francisco. 
In all likelihood, on the other hand, a majority of the laymen, of 
the lower clergy, and of the bishops preferred tradition to innova- 
tion, polemics to apologetics. Despite the manifest popularity of the 
liberals with the non-Catholic world, therefore, they would have 
been overborne in most trials of strength had they not received 
surprisingly strong backing from Rome. 

In 1878, Pius IX had finally died. Even with the new powers 
he had won for the papacy, and the intenser devotion he had pro- 
moted among some Catholics, the Church did not seem to be 
prospering. Victor Emmanuel’s Italy was firmly entrenched in 
Rome, Bismarck was mounting a formidable assault on German 
Catholicism, and France was governed by the very secular minis- 
tries of the Third Republic. Many Catholic intellectuals were ex- 
tremely anxious to respond to the new rationalisms with something 
more effective than the anathemas of the Vatican Council. Other 
Catholic leaders thought they could forestall the rising tide of 
socialism if the Church would squarely endorse programs for 
Christianizing the social order. Interests and events of this type 
could of course be proudly ignored by the most fervent ultramon- 
tanists, but many of the cardinals, especially those from outside 
Italy, were hopeful of electing a pope who, without detracting from 
the new devotion and centralization of the Church, would evolve 
more subtle strategies than those Pius IX had fallen back upon 
in 1848. With the more intransigent cardinals disagreeing among 
themselves, this group quickly elected Cardinal Pecci of Perugia, 
who took office as Leo XIII.’ 

A member of the minor Italian nobility, he had attended the 
Academy for Ecclesiastical Notables, where he was prepared for a 
career as a diplomat of the Church. As nuncio to Belgium, he dis- 
tinguished himself for his facility and charm in dealing with a 
country experimenting with “liberal” church-state relations. Later, 
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as Cardinal-bishop of Perugia, he encouraged his seminarians to 
become familiar with the most advanced secular studies, not just 
for apologetic purposes, but to train their own minds. No church- 
man, he believed, should, from an excess of piety, cut himself off 
from “all that is beautiful and useful in today’s progress”; clearly 
the cardinal had little sympathy with the extremist interpretations 
of the Syllabus of Errors. Because he recognized the need for re- 
form in the administration of the Papal States, he was critical of 
Pius IX’s defense of the status quo. When the papal territories were 
finally overrun by Piedmont, he insisted on “the duties of urbanity” 
in treating with the new national government.’ 

These same characteristics were obvious in the Pope. He estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with every country that would receive 
a mission, and negotiated from explicit ententes, rather than from 
an avowed moral leadership, which, too often in the past, had been 
rudely ignored. He proved remarkably willing to sacrifice the 
absolutist demands of Catholic minorities in many countries in 
order to promote friendly relations between Rome and_ non- 
Catholic rulers. The Center Party in Germany was ordered to 
moderate its opposition to Bismarck’s armament program; Polish 
Catholics were required to compromise their demands in return 
for tsarist approval of a papal mission at St. Petersburg; and the 
Irish were told to forego the stringent Plan of Campaign, at least 
in part because of the request of Lord Errington, British repre- 
sentative at the Vatican.*°° Leo’s success in gaining the trust of the 
secular governments of Europe was pronounced, even though he 
received little assistance in his quest for the restoration of the 
Temporal Power; before the end of his papacy, he had been asked 
to settle at least five international controversies. 

Though Leo was both more diplomatic and more successful 
than his predecessor in dealings with the states of Europe, he shared 
Pius [X’s antipathy to Revolutionary Liberalism. And his violent 
aversion to the secret societies was paralleled by his inability to 
understand the constructive role ordinary citizens could play in 
shaping public opinion and in controlling democratic government 
by legal means. Willing on occasion to approve republican govern- 
ments, he persisted in visualizing the democratic process as a tech- 
nique for registering the consent of the “ruled” to the decisions of 
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the “rulers.” On relations between the secular and the spiritual 
authorities, however, he was far less traditional; instead of pro- 
nouncing anathemas on every advance in governmental power, he 
attempted to define, in a series of lucid encyclicals, the just preroga- 
tives of state as well as Church, and the principles by which 
“concord” could be maintained between them.!2° 

This judicious spirit informed his unprecedented attempt to arouse 
both state and Church to the urgency of the “social problem.” He 
regularly warned the faithful that doctrinaire socialistn would 
result in economic injustice and political tyranny. But in 1891 he 
also gave impetus to the mission begun by Ozanam and von Ketteler 
by promulgating the encyclical “On the Condition of Labor,” in 
which he asserted that the Church “is not so preoccupied with the 
spiritual concerns of her children as to neglect their earthly, 
temporal interests.” Sanctioning state intervention to meet certain 
economic problems, and recommending independent workers’ 
organizations, he enjoined every priest to labor for social betterment, 
throwing “into the conflict all the energy of his mind, and all the 
strength of his endurance.” 

Leo also called for a revival of scholastic philosophy. Explicitly 
warning Catholic thinkers against uncritical adoption of every con- 
clusion cherished by the thirteenth century, he nevertheless main- 
tained that Thomism provided the soundest basis for securing 
Catholic thought against the pervasive contemporary neo-Kantian- 
ism. It was Leo’s fond hope that, with the age’s intellectual 
doubts removed, Catholicism and culture might develop as profitable 
an interaction as had marked the century of Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas. 

Never before had a pope issued such a volume of teaching, but it 
is by no means certain, or even likely, that Leo intended all of it to 
be regarded as infallible pronouncement. As a cardinal, he had 
emphasized the desirability of leaving as much freedom as possible 
to intellectuals and men of affairs. “Practice is a necessary coefficient,” 
he had written, “born of the exact knowledge of real needs. . . 
Certain questions should, therefore, be solved in the domain of facts, 
case by case, by those who are chiefly concerned.” Much should be 
left to “time and experience.” 1!” Liberals could rejoice in the volume 
of authoritative teaching that emanated from Rome; liberals could 
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consider the encyclicals more as general guides and incitations to 
further study than as strict demands upon the assent of all believers. 

In part the beneficiary, in part the cause of the increased respect 
in which the Church was held in America, Leo enjoyed among all 
classes there a popularity unrivaled by that of any previous pope.’”* 
Protestant leaders were gratified by the charity which led Leo to 
refer to Protestants as “our brothers separated from us,” and by his 
restraint in dogmatic pronouncements.’’* Conservatives, who “a 
quarter of a century ago,” Father Henry Brann recalled, “looked 
upon the Pope as a spook with which to scare children and Puritans, 
now consider him the champion of the rights of property.” 4° Some 
of the more liberal pointed to his espousal of the interests of the 
working class as evidence that he understood the age, and was 
moving the Church to codperate with it. Henry George, who had 
clashed with the Pope over the definition of private property, ad- 
mitted in 1893 that his admiration had “reached the highest 
point.” 77° An Ohio lawyer declared in court that he wished to cite 
Leo “as an authority” on public school questions; “I say we have in 
the present Pope a great, enlightened, and liberal mind,” he de- 
clared."” Leo became an “idol” with the American press, who, 
recognizing his popularity, provided many stories on his personality, 
tastes, and responsibilities. Even his Latin verse was regularly printed 
in metropolitan papers. At his death, the Associated Press ordered its 
staff members to omit nothing which would do him honor248 

This popularity of the Pope was of course gratifying to American 
Catholics, but they were also deeply concerned with the congruence 
of his policies with their own needs. The conservatives, who had 
gloried in the ultramontanist program of Pius IX, asserted that a 
change of popes would not affect the Church’s policy towards the 
age; and they pointed happily to many conservative statements in 
Leo’s teachings as proof.4° Privately, the irreconcilable James 
McMaster freely expressed his dislike for Leo’s “worldly” interests 
and principles.1”° 

To the liberals, such reservations were the voices of the past, the 
work of men, Archbishop Ireland proclaimed, “whose sickly nerves 
suffer from the vibrations of the ship moving under his hand with 
accelerated velocity; reactionaries, who think that all the wisdom and 
all the providential guidance of ...the Church are with the 
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past.” *** For it rapidly became a tenet of the liberal faith that just 
as God had rendered the American scene increasingly favorable to 
the spread of Catholicism, so He had given the Church a Pope who 
would work determinedly to realize that growth. Isaac Hecker 
maintained that Pius IX had been forced to use strongly authoritarian 
measures to save the Church and Christian society from the abyss; 
Leo XIII, on the other hand, had been given “the more consoling 
mission of pointing out to the world the good tendencies of the age, 
interpreting its truths and virtues in that light which will make the 
way clear to society of a loftier and better future.” 1°? 

Bishop Keane prepared a lecture on “The Providential Mission 
of Leo XII,” which he delivered to many American audiences, and 
which was reprinted by the Propaganda in Rome.?** Keane hailed 
the movement Leo was leading towards rapprochement with the 
people and conciliation with the secular states. And, while other 
popes had thought of America as a refuge from worse injustice else- 
where, Keane asserted that Leo “recognizes in our country the 
furthest advance yet attained by the true spirit of our era.” *** The 
liberals were proud that the Pope had commended the example of 
their Church to Catholics of France and Brazil.1*° It seemed to them 
that the Pope would be a sure ally against those at home or abroad 
who denigrated the main developments of American life, or the 
establishment of good relations with American culture. In a letter 
to Cardinal Gibbons from Rome in June, 1892, Archbishop Ireland 
gloried in this assumed alliance: “the Pope has decided that bishops 
must be in touch with their country. There is, he said to me, other- 
wise no hope for the Church. He is determined to put down 
‘intransigents,’ reactionaries, and men of backward movements. To 
his mind, Corrigan is a prince of such men.” *”° 

At times, the liberals had to admit that Leo was not singleminded 
in his “Americanism,” but their devotion to him never significantly 
lessened. Hecker, in 1888, noted that Leo’s encyclical on liberty 
seerned to some Americans excessively concerned with refuting 
claims of unqualified individual liberty. Critics should remember, 
Hecker insisted, that the Pope was writing primarily for people of 
an “eastern” mentality, whether in Europe or America, and certainly 
intended no strictures on truly American ideas of liberty.° And 
when, in 1896, Leo removed Bishop Keane from the Catholic Uni- 
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versity, the liberals preserved their putative alliance with the Pope 
by arguing that he had been the victim of malicious advice.’** 
Though still convinced that Leo represented the “better element” 
in Rome, they were less sure in the late nineties that the unrecon- 
structed conservatives would not return to power after his death. “He 
has still a great work to consummate,” the Catholic World an- 
nounced in 1897. “A few more years will round out his providential 
mission. May God grant them to him!” “May Leo’s spirit long 
dominate in the Vatican!” said Archbishop Ireland. “All will then 
be well,’ 1 ’ 

However deep and persistent Leo’s allegiance to the Americanists 
was in fact, the widespread conviction that they had a powerful 
ally in the Pope served as a profound dynamic to bold and forth- 
right action. Gibbons and Ireland regularly took their troubling 
problems to Rome with as much confidence as Veuillot or Ward 
would have appealed to Pius IX. But the Americans did not go as 
ultramontanes; their loyalty was to Leo and to Leo’s policies, and 
they did not idealize the centralized authoritarian decision as an 
escape from personal or national choice. They were unenthusiastic 
at the prospect of having a papal legate in America, and received 
him well only while he supported their own policies. Their gloom 
at the imminence of Leo’s death revealed how little they were true 
ultramontanes. : 

But in 1890, such reservations were not prominent in their minds. 
Conscious that the majority of Catholics in America were indifferent 
if not actively hostile to their program, the liberals rejoiced in the 
existence of a pope who would endorse their efforts. It was with en- 
thusiastic confidence that they set out on their twin tasks: “making 
America Catholic,” and solving the political, social, and economic 


problems of the age for the benefit of the world and the glory of the 
Church. 


CHAPTER III 


THE CHURCH AND AMERICAN 
PROTESTANTISM 


O, no point were the liberal and conservative factions 
within American Catholicism more at odds than on the proper policy 
for the Church to adopt towards Protestantism. To the European 
ultramontane, Protestants unquestionably were leagued with Masons, 
Jews, and infidels in a war to the death against the Church. At the 
Vatican Council, Bishop Strossmayer had been denounced as a 
Luther or a Lucifer for insisting on the good faith and good character 
of many non-Catholics.* 

Conservative Catholics in America for years had entertained similar 
suspicions. Immigrants rationalized lack of worldly success and 
inability to revenge social and economic slights with the cheerful 
knowledge that the prosperous Protestants were doomed to an 
eternity of hellfire? Theologians found Protestantism permeated 
with damnable errors. John Fitzpatrick, Bishop of Boston from 
1844 to 1866, was so sure that Isaac Hecker could not possibly have 
shed all the errors of his religiously radical past that the young man 
had to go to a New York bishop to be admitted into the Church.’ 
Churchmen who enjoyed good relations with Protestant neighbors 
were suspected of unsound views, or at best a misguided charity; 
“Protestant priests,” John Hughes, the uncompromising archbishop 
of New York called them.* 
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If in the last decades of the century American Protestantism was 
really changing, it was only descending from faulty Christianity to 
pagan naturalism. Bishop McQuaid noted bitterly that Gardiner 
Spring, a New York Presbyterian, had said years earlier that he 
preferred the infidelity of Voltaire to the corruptions of Catholicism; 
“his co-religionists,” the bishop wrote in 1883, “are heirs of his 
preference with a vengeance.” ° Nor were the conservatives deluded 
by protestations of friendship. Father Augustine Thébaud, a French 
Jesuit missionary to America since 1838, admitted that in 1880 “a 
far greater number of liberal Protestants . . . profess to be friendly 
to Catholics, hold intercourse with them and with their priests, and 
seem to be ready to render any service in their power.” But Thébaud 
was convinced that Protestants were in fact “as prejudiced against 
us as their Puritan ancestors. ... There is always among them a 
lurking fear of Catholics. ... Exceptions ... are so few and in- 
significant that they do not deserve to be mentioned.” ® Thomas 
Preston suspected that even the sincerely well-meaning Protestants 
were “often the dupes of the one great enemy of religion and society. 
The adversary of man, who is wiser than those whom he deceives, 
binds them in various ways” to work against the Church.’ 

On the other hand, Patrick Corrigan, a liberal priest from 
Hoboken, New Jersey, asserted that the blind prejudice of the past 
no longer existed, and that “the very sects that thirty years ago were 
most bitterly opposed to [the Church], and that laughed at and 
despised her so-called pretensions, are today loud in their praises of 
her.” 8 The liberals happily compared American Protestants with 
the “nominal Catholics” and irreverent atheists of Europe, and at- 
tributed much of the anti-Catholicism that still flourished in America 
to recent immigrants.? To conservatives who pointed to the ap- 
pearance in the 18g0’s of the American Protective Association as 
proof of Protestant hostility, Archbishop Ireland retorted that “you 
are making too much about that opposition. I know the American 
people from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and I trust them. Religious 
feeling is a foreign importation, and must soon die. It cannot live 
here.” ° By 1895, the Paulist Father Walter Elliott was jubilantly 
arguing that the A.P.A. had actually helped the Church. “For if they 
have turned the stupid for a moment against us,” he wrote, “they 
have helped the intelligent to understand us, and have already 
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caused many conversions to the Catholic faith. Would that it were 
as easy to pray for all our enemies as for the A.P.A.’s!” 4 

So far as antagonisms were not attributable to foreign influence, 
Cardinal Cillon: was inclined to dismiss them as wholly “tra- 
ditional,” the unfortunate legacy of centuries of false rumors and 
misunderstandings.* At the Catholic Congress of 1893, Archbishop 
Patrick Ryan of Philadelphia asserted that if the sins attributed to the 
Church really existed, Catholics would revile them as strenuously as 
any Protestant. “Many that are called bigots hate the Church simply 
because they hate tyranny, because they hate hypocrisy, because they 
hate a number of things which they imagine are in the Catholic 
Church.” Until Protestants learned the truth about the Church 
Ryan thought that they were morally right in remaining outside.® 
Bishop Spalding publicly stated that he did not doubt the good in- 
tentions of the noisily anticlerical Robert Ingersoll.* 

The liberals were glad to testify to the positive virtues of their 
Protestant neighbors. Gibbons denied the canard that Americans 
cared for nothing but money by pointing to the immense amounts 
Protestants contributed to church work.’® For Catholics to consider 
themselves “the only honest people is to be guilty of the most con- 
temptible kind of pharisaism,” one liberal argued; and Father 
Elliott lost patience with “immigrant Catholics” who distorted the 
virtues and questioned the motives of the “native people.” 


Their American neighbors are temperate? It is from fanaticism. Are 
they anxious for a day of quiet and religion? It is because they are 
bigoted. Are they thrifty, neat, and respectable? It is mere stinginess. 
Are they self-poised, independent? They are revolutionists and anarchists. 
Are they determined to enforce the law against beer-gardens and rioters? 
They are tyrants! 16 


Archbishop Ireland steadily maintained that the Protestants had 
“splendid natural virtues,” and, in 1913, gave as his “verdict” after 
“fifty years of public and private commingling,” that there were no 
people on earth more imbued with civic justice and brotherly toler- 
ance than the American people.” 

The liberals were anxious to show that the great American heroes 
were close in spirit to Catholicism. A reviewer noted that Franklin, 
“like many infidels who have been brought up Protestants,” was 
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“good-natured, tolerant, and mannerly.” Unbenefited by religious 
instruction, Franklin and Lincoln were led by “the vigorous action 
of their minds” to virtual paganism, yet:in maturity acquired by 
themselves many vital religious truths.’* At the death of Frances 
Willard, the Catholic World paid tribute to her as “a woman without 
a particle of narrow-mindedness in her intellectual make-up, and with 
a soul which elevated her to very high plane of womanly virtue. 
[Had she been a Catholic], she would have ranked along with 
some of the great women to whose name we prefix Saint.” *? While 
conservative Catholics were enjoining the faithful to beware of even 
those Protestants most friendly to the Church, Bishop Spalding used 
the same generous phrase as had Montalembert: “the vast multitude 
of those outside the Church here are not against us, and are therefore 
fons. -— 


II 


American Protestants might be admirable fellow citizens, but they 
espoused false religious beliefs. Yet even as the liberals insisted that 
full truth could be found only in the Catholic Church, they were 
also proclaiming that most non-Catholics consciously or uncon- 
sciously possessed partial truths that might well prove the basis for 
complete enlightenment. The layman Richard Clarke concluded 
from his study of history that the sects cherished “some particulars 
of true religion, [and] have proved themselves nurseries and pro- 
moters of some beautiful features of Christian truth.” He praised the 
Episcopalians for their love of antiquity, the Presbyterians for their 
respect for ecclesiastical authority, and the Methodists for their 
emphasis on the personality of God and of the Savior; the Puritans 
rightly hated Erastianism and idolatry, and the Evangelicals re- 
jected false formalism.** Father McGlynn testified that Henry Ward 
Beecher had taught him a deeper understanding of the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man.?? The Sulpician Father John 
Hogan wanted all priests to know that “no writer has felt more 
deeply or expressed more happily the transcendent human beauty of 
our Lord than the great Unitarian, Dr. Channing.” 78 

The liberals expected most conversions from those Protestants 
already in revolt against some of the false ideals of the sects. Himself 
once a “seeker,” Hecker was convinced that masses of non-Catholics 
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were following the road he had traveled to a state of purely natural 
religion. Unlike the conservatives, who saw this process as a gradual 
abandonment of what little religious principle Protestants had ever 
had, Hecker hailed it as an excellent preparation for the acceptance 
of full Catholicism.** 

The liberals were especially pleased when characteristic Reforma- 
tion doctrines were rejected outright. At last, Hecker thought, 
Americans had realized that doctrines of human inability were in- 
compatible with the political principles and with daily experience 
in this sunny land, and so were abandoning a theology which posited 
a “slave will.” The liberals were indignant with any Protestant or 
Catholic who impeded this happy process. The Paulist Father Henry 
Wyman denounced Augustus Strong of Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary for subordinating God’s love to His absolute sovereignty. 
“Happily,” Wyman noted, “the present trend of evangelical theory 
is in an opposite direction.” In what was probably a jibe at Bishop 
McQuaid as well as at Strong, Wyman concluded, “Enough of this 
Rochester pessimism.” *° 

Hewit was anxious to discredit those Thomists who confused the 
nature of freedom by distinguishing between men_ irrevocably 
predestined to eternal glory, and those merely granted the freedom 
either to be saved or to be damned. Unlike the genuine Thomism, 
which, Hewit argued, emphasized the “great doctrines of the uni- 
versal love of God to his creatures,” this perverted view tended to 
preserve the ancient errors of Calvinistic determinism.”® 

As Protestants continued to shed their errors, and began to call, 
however uncertainly, for a “coming catholicism,” the liberals found 
it impossible to deny that many non-Catholics deserved to win salva- 
tion. Whoever made such an admission was immediately obliged to 
show how it could be reconciled with the central dogma that out of 
the Church there was no salvation. 

European ultramontanes, suspecting that all who were not in the 
Church were deeply hostile to it, had sought, unsuccessfully, to have 
the Vatican Council establish a most rigorous interpretation of the 
formula?” American intransigents like Brownson and Preston 
regularly argued that to teach any modification was to offer false 
security to Protestants, and, more important, to shake Catholic 
loyalty by suggesting that the Church was not the unique road to 
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salvation.28 In this spirit Peter Manns, a Jesuit parish priest, declared 
that he would “die... before he would qualify or modify” the 
commonsense implication of the dogma.”®’ 

The bulk of immigrant Catholics did not desire their clergy to 
make nice distinctions; as one Paulist remarked, the general attitude 
seemed to be that “Protestantism, as a system, deserves all the knocks 
it gets, and if Protestants do not like the blows, they had better get 
out of the system.” %° A voluble spokesman for this point of view 
was the Redemptorist Father Michael Mueller, who published in 
1886 The Catholic Dogma: Out of the Church there is no Salvation. 
His purpose was to refute “those soft, weak, timid, liberalizing 
Catholics, who labor to‘explain away all the points of Catholic faith 
offensive to non-Catholics, and to make it appear there is no question 
of life and death, of heaven and hell, involved in the difference be- 
tween us and Protestants.” ** 

The liberals had, as Mueller charged, always handled this doctrine 
with great restraint. The layman John Reily of West Virginia was 
pleased that many priests taught the dogma in such a qualified form 
as “to mean anything else but what the words literally imply.” 
Those Paulists who were converts and felt the continuity of their 
religious aspirations resented any implication that in their Protestant 
days they had been beyond the pale of salvation. When Hecker 
became a Catholic, he said to himself, “Look here, Hecker, if anyone 
says he is an older Catholic than you, just knock him down. Why I 
had been a Catholic in heart all my life, and didn’t know it!” * 
The Paulists thought that Mueller’s essay wrongly gave a “very 
sombre aspect” to Catholicism, and felt it might alienate prospective 
converts by its lack of charity.** 

Catholic theologians had long taught that an individual might 
belong to the “soul” of the Church without becoming a visible mem- 
ber. But conservatives maintained that to expect that this would 
apply to many men was to indulge in “Quakerism, transcendentalism, 
sentimentalism.” ®° Even if the conservatives were wrong, the liberals 
had to show why men who missed daily opportunities to join the 
true Church deserved to belong to the “soul.” Their answer was the 
doctrine of invincible, and therefore inculpable, ignorance. As Father 
Elliott stated the principle, in the course of a scathing review of 
Mueller’s book: it is possible for Catholics to believe that “anyone, 
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assisted by divine grace . . . in inculpable ignorance [of the claims 
of the Catholic Church], ‘who fears God and lives up to his con- 
science,’ as Father Mueller says, is now . . . in a state of grace.” *8 
Of course, if an individual, from sloth or from the fear that knowl- 
edge might lead to inconvenient obligations, willfully rejected any 
opportunity of dispelling his ignorance, he became culpable.*? But 
incidents that were subjectively compelling for one man might not 
start another out of his ignorance. One Paulist testified that as a 
Protestant he had read much Catholic controversial literature, and 
had attended Catholic services, without either gaining the incentive 
to join the Church, or, in his judgment, becoming culpable.** In 
Mueller’s opinion, a Protestant who overlooked such opportunities 
was willfully obstinate and deserved damnation.*® 

Mueller also attempted to rob invincible ignorance of its importance 
for those who, by some fortune, had maintained it. A few such 
men might by honesty and diligence live up to their consciences, 
and those God would reward by sending an angel to “instruct them 
in the Catholic faith, rather than let them perish through inculpable 
ignorance.” Without such supernatural aid, men would eventually 
sin, and so be lost. By worshipping in false churches they are 
“wounded by sacrilege, a most grievous sin; are destitute of charity, 
which cannot be kept out of the unity of the Church, and without 
which they are nothing.” They make a “liar” out of Christ by dis- 
obeying His “laws” on divorce and maintaining a married clergy. 
They sin against His charity in their cruel treatment of Catholics 
in Europe and America.*° 

The Paulists made short work of Mueller’s cavils, Elliott main- 
tained that the whole meaning of invincible ignorance was that men 
who in good faith failed to join the Church could not be guilty 
of the formal sins of heresy, schism, and sacrilege; they could not 
be charged to perform acts only possible in the Church; they could 
not be held guilty of mortal sin except for personal sins which they 
did not repent. Mueller had argued that even if Protestants had 
received grace at baptism and had repented all personal sins, 
“something more” was still needed for salvation. “What is that 
‘something more,’ ” Elliott aked, “which is necessary to put a person 
who was once in a state of grace and is excused from sin into a state 
of grace now? ‘The answer is, nothing whatsoever.” ** As long as a 
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man’s faith involved, in the Paulist Father Alfred Young’s words, 
a “spiritual sacrifice of self-authority” to a higher power, “that man 
is a Catholic in the sight of God, and of. . . the Church, no matter 
what he calls himself, and though such a one die piously as an 
Episcopalian, Methodist, Baptist, or whatnot, St. Peter will let 
him into heaven as a Catholic.” # 

The controversy between Mueller and the Paulists was bound to 
end inconclusively, as the participants were less interested in clarify- 
ing a theological tradition than in expounding their radically con- 
trasting estimates of the religious character of non-Catholics. Mueller 
wanted to strip all Protestants “of all Christian pretensions, to deprive 
them of their prestige and the power of seduction . . . by showing 
them up in their utter nakedness as downright infidels.” ** Young 
thought many of them “quite indistinguishable (spiritually) from 
ourselves, so far as to deserve the name of ‘true Catholics.” 44 The 
liberals had no intention of encouraging Protestant complacency. 
But they feared that many potential converts would be lost to the 
Church if asked to believe that all their Protestant relatives and 
friends were consigned, regardless of knowledge or intention, to 
everlasting damnation. 

Il 

Neither liberals nor conservatives could be sure how many converts 
were entering the Church at this time. Accounts of mass confirma- 
tions were proudly published, and the Catholic World assured its 
readers that these “stand for a much larger class whose admission 
to the Church has not been made public.” 4° Cardinal Gibbons 
estimated that the Church was making at least 30,000 converts a 
year. Denigrators maintained with equal assurance that the vaunted 
flow was only a trickle.*° All American Catholics, however, agreed 
that there had been and would be no mass conversions of a whole 
sect or a whole nation such as had occurred as late as the sixteenth 
century. The liberals had some sympathy with Anglican proposals for 
corporate reunion, and they hoped for the best from the drive for 
church unity among American Protestants. “Our faith compels us 
to be more deeply interested . . . than non-Catholics can imagine,” 
Father Wyman wrote. “When we see the great unity movement in 
which so many non-Catholics are engaged, the way seems to us to 
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be opening up for the truth to win a great victory.” 47 But true unity 
would be achieved only in Roman Catholicism, and even the most 
friendly Paulist insisted that it was the responsibility of each indi- 
vidual to make the transition himself; to come in any other way 
-would not be worthy of a free, intelligent American.‘® 

To Catholics, conversion means the profession of faith, by a 
former nonbeliever, in the supernatural authority of the Church as 
the authorized representative of God in all matters concerning salva- 
tion. Because conservatives were convinced that the average non- 
Catholic possessed little religious truth, did not respect the super- 
natural, and was determined to attack the Church rather than obey 
it, they visualized conversion as a dramatic, intense remaking of a 
man’s whole life, a spiritual death and transfiguration. When a man 
finally became aware of his desperate need of the Church, he would 
expect and desire truths in sharp contrast with everything he had 
believed before. A man would enter the Church because it offered 
unity instead of pluralism, absolute dogma instead of an unqualified 
liberty of opinion, a deep devotionalism instead of an arid rational- 
ism. Only a feckless “mamby-pambyism” led Catholics to offer the 
potential convert truths analogous to what he was discontented 
with.*® 

In fact, conservatives did not believe that human efforts were often 
very effectual in bringing about a conversion. John Gilmary Shea, 
the able historian of the unhappy early years of the American 
Church, had little faith that the non-Catholic soul could ever be 
reached by written or spoken argument.°? Father Thébaud con- 
cluded that even when the mind of converts “began to be convinced, 
their heart remained as firm as ever in its opposition”; when con- 
version finally came, “they could not explain [it] except as a free 
gift from Heaven of which secondary causes had been only blind 
instruments.” ®! The best way for Catholics to discharge their 
obligations towards the benighted was to seek God’s mercy through 
prayer. Father F. G. Lentz of Bement, Illinois organized an apostolate 
of prayer, sending prayer cards to Catholics with a promise to say 
twenty-four masses a year for all those who said a daily prayer for 
the conversion of America. “Let us reckon with ourselves,” Lentz 
wrote, “and with the strength of giants, because of our belief, 
besiege the throne of grace, storm heaven with our humble petitions 
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. . until we have won for our separated brethren . . . the inesti- 
mable favor of Divine Faith.” °? Most conservatives believed that little 
else could or should be done. They asked the laity to remember that 
“it is by turning our energies inward, and perfecting ourselves as a 
body, that we shall actually and most effectively exercise our 
apostolate to the world at large.” The safety of the believers came 
first, and the clergy’s first responsibility was to the flock within the 
fold rather than to the wolves without.*? Unquestionably, these 
policies were deeply satisfying to immigrant groups anxious to pre- 
serve their spiritual monopoly. Men, furthermore, who were 
Catholics because all their ancestors and all their neighbors had 
been, could not help being skeptical about the sincerity of a convert. 
One newcomer reported that the general Catholic response to his 
application for admission was the question, “I wonder what he is up 
fia 

The liberals anxiously sought converts to vindicate their estimate 
of the redeemability of American culture as a whole, to strengthen 
the Church, and, most of all of course, to improve men’s chances 
of saving their souls. Because liberal leaders were convinced of the 
worth of non-Catholic churches, they did not regard their work as a 
crusade against infidels or satanists, but rather as the natural 
corollary of America’s religious pluralism. A Church which believed 
itself the surest road to heaven, let alone the only divinely com- 
missioned one, could hardly do otherwise. : 

A Protestant did not need to go through a tumultuous religious 
experience to become a Catholic, the liberals thought. Converts, in- 
vited to relate their experiences in the Catholic World, frequently 
emphasized that they had been able to retain all their deepest 
preconvictions. Conversion had meant simply making “integral 
and complete” truths previously held; it was like the addition of 
hoops to the barrel staves one already possessed.*°> One would-be 
convert was assured by Bishop Spalding that no “spiritual convul- 
sions” were “required to fit me to become a Catholic.” ** Father 
Young testified from his own experience that “to the carnal eye” 
the barrier between Protestants and the Catholic Church “appears 
as an impenetrable wall of granite.” But to the “spiritual eye” it 
revealed itself as nothing more than “a sheet of painted paper.” 
He was sure that a Protestant, encouraged by members of the Church 
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and fortified by God’s grace, would pass through quickly and 
“without a scratch” to indicate that the transit had cost “perceptible 
effort” or involved even the “consciousness . . . of the existence of 
an obstacle overcome.” No “blind, unreasoning plunge,” no dying 
to one’s past was necessary.*” 

The liberals were sure that most converts were not anxious their 
whole previous life be repudiated. No man, Bishop Keane insisted, 
is likely to take even the shortest step in your direction “if you begin 
by asserting there is no common standing-ground between you. To 
tell him he is simply an outside barbarian, is to tell him to give up 
all hope of understanding your language or accepting your posi- 
tion.” °§ The Catholic World disliked the proneness of William 
George Ward to “silence and confound” his opponents, rather than 
to “persuade and attract” them, Not finding him “a very attractive 
personality,” the journal added that “we do not remember to have 
heard that he made any converts to the faith.”** The absolutist 
psychology, Father Elliott wrote, was close to the Calvinist principle 
of telling the unbeliever he was totally depraved; the most this 
would produce, he thought, was pride in the speaker, and hatred 
in the listener. It was only elementary good sense to begin by treat- 
ing the non-Catholic with the respect to which his partial knowledge 
entitled him.® 

The liberals were confident that human actions could hasten this 
straightforward conversion process. “It is the day of the convert,” a 
writer in the Catholic World proclaimed. “How to make one, how 
to develop him when made, then how to make more converts — 
these, it would seem, will presently be the questions most discussed 
in the Catholic press.” ®t Such men did not consider their responsi- 
bilities terminated once they had joined in the apostolates of prayer. 
“Prayer is necessary to get conversions,” Major Henry Brownson, a 
prominent Detroit layman, told the Catholic Congress of 1889, “but 
its effect is to gain assistance in our efforts, not to render effort un- 
necessary. .. . The world has never yet been converted by prayer 
alone, and it is not likely that it ever will be.” °° Archbishop Ireland 
was even more energetic; “let there be no room among us,” he 
thundered, “for the lackadaisical piety which lazily awaits a zephyr 
from the sky, the bearer of efficacious grace, while God’s grace is 
at hand entreating to be made efficacious by our own cooperation.” 
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He called on every American Catholic to work hard to promote 
conversions, and he warned of certain failure “if we are on our 
knees when we should be fleet of foot, if we are in the sanctuary 
when we should be in the highways and the market places.” ** Two 
years later, he told Catholics to “blame yourselves” if converts did 
not swarm into the Church.’ To the age-old charge that such 
activism implied an excessive faith in the works of both converters 
and converted, Spalding, in a sermon before the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, responded that “in our day it is easier to go 
astray in the direction of self-annihilation than in that of self- 
assertion.” °° 

The liberals ee all Catholics to join in the work. To hold back 
from fear of contaminating the Church by contact with an alien 
age was to luxuriate in one’s faith, as if it were “exclusive property,” 
and to perpetuate, without reason, the “‘spirit of defense,” and the 
“sensation of exile.” Walter Elliott insisted that such an attitude 
“decatholicized” men. “A Catholic without a mission to his non- 
Catholic fellow-citizens in these times .. . is only a half-Catholic.” 
He is “a clod; he is unworthy of the name of man.” ® Father 
Lentz, who in 1893 had wished to concentrate on prayer alone, 
by 1896 was eager to promote more active missions. Charity 
demanded them. Furthermore, they would invigorate the Church. 
“Tt was not reticence and reserve that revivified the fibre of the 
Church in the sixteenth century,’ he wrote, “but the spirit of 
missionary activity.” °° 

It was extremely important, the liberals believed, that potential 
converts be confronted with Catholic doctrines and practices only in 
purest form, stripped of the personal, local, and racial accretions 
which too often were mistaken by Protestant and Catholic alike for 
the essence of the faith. “It is astonishing,” Father Elliott wrote, 
“how much more liberal the Catholic Church is than Catholic 
people. . . . The highest encomium that can be passed on a man is 
to say that he is as broad as the doctrines the Catholic Church 
teaches.” °° While the Church benignly condoned the extravagant 
devotional spirit and the elaborate protestations of unqualified 
obedience which played a great part in the religious life of some of 
the “immigrant” faithful, no Protestant should be required to accept 
these “luxuries” as proof of his full Catholicism.’ Hecker believed 
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that a false emphasis on the authoritarian nature of the Church was 
more responsible for Protestant opposition than all its other 
characteristics, real or alleged.” 

An argument that carried conviction for one convert might well 
estrange another. The traditional argument from history and 
reason for the claims of the Church of Rome aroused in many 
Americans, the liberals believed, an instinctive resistance because of 
its implied attack on the claims of all other churches. Furthermore, 
many were neither willing nor able to follow the process of rational 
dialectic.” It had been a disaster for the American Church, Hecker 
argued, when Brownson had been persuaded to draw his apologetic 
technique “not from his own life’s experience, nor from his own 
knowledge, intricate and perfect, of his fellow-countrymen, but 
from books, and from schools, and from human and passing con- 
troversial tradition,” all of which enjoined on him the historico- 
logical method.”* 

Objections against rational dialectic were elaborated in the later 
years of the century in Europe, with some liberal-Catholics calling 
for a “new apologetic,” which depended heavily on Kantian philos- 
ophy, and virtually denied that the demonstration of the Church’s 
uniqueness could claim objective certainty.* American liberals did 
not go so far; Flecker denounced subjectivism as the root of modern 
philosophic error, and he accepted the sufficiency of the traditional 
argument when, but only when, the mind was prepared for its con- 
clusions.’* He himself had first been disposed to accept the claims 
of the Church by learning of its moral services to mankind; then “I 
was ripe for the historical argument . .. [and] it poured its evi- 
dence into my mind without the least resistance.” ** The liberals 
were not prepared to demand that conviction come completely at any 
given time; Elliott cautioned apologists not to grow disgusted with 
“half-converts.”"* The sympathetic Catholic should be willing to 
demonstrate the virtues and claims of the Church over an extended 
period, and in any of several different ways. 


IV 


The liberals did not, overnight, convert their fellows to the task 
of converting non-Catholics by direct missions. The Paulists con- 
sidered employing laymen as religious lecturers, and they urged 
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newspapermen to lose no opportunity to enlighten their readers 
about the Church. But even in the most sanguine moments, the 
Catholic World recognized that the laity could not be expected to 
assume primary responsibility for the apostolate.’® The secular 
clergymen were most familiar with non-Catholics, but so urgent 
was the demand for parish services that most priests spared little 
time for missions to the gentiles, and not until 1894 was a single 
priest assigned to full-time home missionary work.” In 1go4, the 
Paulists helped establish a house at the Catholic University to give 
special training to priests for tours of such duty.®° 

Meanwhile, the Paulists continued with their own extraordinary 
labors. Father Elliott bégan a series of mission tours through Middle 
Western small towns. Convinced that few Protestants would attend 
formal Catholic services, and fearing that those who did would 
simply be confused by the liturgy, he held a series of meetings in 
public halls on questions of general interest, such as temperance, 
and the obligations of citizenship, as well as on the teachings of the 
Church. Leaflets were widely distributed promising “NO CON- 
TROVERSY! NO ABUSE! ADMISSION FREE.” When Elliott 
was to speak on religious questions, the service began with hymns, 
frequently Protestant favorites like “Rock of Ages,” and “Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul,” but no liturgy was employed, and Elliott did not 
wear religious dress. He usually concluded his talks by answering 
every question asked in good faith.** In missions of this type, Elliott 
obviously hoped to reach audiences previously monopolized by 
lyceum lecturers and Protestant evangelists. 

The Paulists also wished to bring knowledge of the Catholic 
Church to “the street population” which could be taught only 
through the kind of street preaching that previously had been the un- 
challenged prerogative of sectaries and the Salvation Army. Despite 
considerable Catholic criticism, the Paulists encouraged the few 
priests willing to do such work, and undertook some of it them- 
selves, believing, as Father Alfred Young argued, that no great 
conversion had ever been accomplished by ministers unwilling to 
speak out of doors.8? 

Liberal Catholics were quick to accept invitations to speak at 
Protestant colleges or churches, even when the occasion required 
them to conduct quasi-religious exercises. Father Young explained 
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that the Church’s prohibition on participating “with heretics” in 
religious matters applied principally to services conducted by 
Protestant ministers. Bishops, he added, were allowed great discre- 
tion in deciding where to speak. Few prelates of the 1890’s would go 
so far as had Bishop Cheverus of Boston when he conducted a whole 
service in an Episcopalian church, using the Book of Common 
Prayer; but many had told Young that “they would be only too 
happy (as who would not be?)” to preach in Protestant churches, 
and to authorize their priests to, always provided sensitive Catholics 
were not scandalized. Young himself had twice preached to groups 
in Protestant churches.°* 

A classic example of this kind of mission occurred when, on 
October 23, 1890, Bishop Keane came to the chapel of Harvard 
University at the invitation of President Charles W. Eliot to deliver 
one of the Dudleian lectures. As the Boston Pilot happily pointed out, 
no event could better symbolize the change in New Englanders’ at- 
titude towards the Church, “from distrust, to open-minded, if critical 
investigation.” °* One of Dudley’s purposes for the lectures was 


the detecting and convicting and exposing the idolatry of the Roman 
Church, their tyranny, usurpations, damnable heresies, fatal errors, 
abominable superstitions, and other crying wickednesses in their high 
places; and finally, [to show] that the Church of Rome is that mystical 
Babylon, that woman of sin, that apostate Church spoken of in the 
New Testament.®° 


Now a bishop of that very Church was invited to deliver a Dudleian 
lecture (though not the one dedicated to the genealogy and morals 
of Catholicism). 

Before a large audience of professors, students, ministers, and 
Catholic priests, Keane read from the Bible, announced the singing 
of “Nearer My God to Thee” and “Rock of Ages,” and delivered a 
lecture on “Revealed Religion.” In what he both said and left unsaid, 
Keane was conspicuously irenic. His theme was the familiar liberal 
argument that since peoples throughout history had eagerly sought 
for religious understanding, “symmetry” argued that there was a 
true religion to correspond to these desires. Of all religious systems, 
Christianity was at once the most complete and the most consistent. 
Keane then turned aside from his main theme to consider con- 
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temporary threats to Christianity, but his words were extremely 
general, and he hastened to point out that in the United States the 
attempts to end the study of Christ in the-schools came “not through 
enmity to Him, but through a mistaken theory as to the best system 
of education.” To close his lecture, Keane had planned to detail the 
differences between Catholicism and “every other form of Christian 
belief.” “May we not recognize,” the conclusion was to have run, 
“that God did not intend mankind to be enlightened by one or an- 
other partial subdivision of Christian truth, but by the fullness of 
its light, as comprised in the fullness of Catholic doctrines?” 
Whether for brevity, or because he felt that even such a moderate 
statement would do more harm than good, Keane did not speak 
these words.*®* In fact, at no time in the whole lecture, did Keane 
mention Protestantism or Catholicism, or refer to the True Church. 
The lecture was well received, and Harvard, in gratitude for 
Keane’s visit and for his services as rector of the Catholic University, 
made him a Doctor of Laws at its commencement three years later. 
The liberal Father Thomas Jefferson Jenkins happily compared 
Keane’s appearance before “the Areopagus of Harvard” with the 
missions of St. Paul; and the convert Father Fidelis followed 
Keane’s example by preaching at Harvard in 1897.57 But many 
conservatives were shocked at the respect for Protestantism such 
ventures necessarily implied. Bishop McQuaid indignantly refused 
to give permission to Keane to preach at Cornell University, which 
lay within his diocese.*S Thomas Conaty, Keane’s successor at the 
Catholic University, was so impressed by the strength of such senti- 
ments that he refused an invitation to preach at Harvard.*® 
Conservative animus, however, was unable to prevent the liberals 
from exploiting a unique opportunity in 1893. A Parliament of 
Religions was summoned to meet in Chicago by a number of 
Protestants who, seeing the success of secular groups in holding 
conferences at the World’s Fair, agreed that religion might be 
benefited by a similar assembly. Disavowing any intention of foster- 
ing religious relativism, or of striving to achieve “any formal and 
outward unity,” the sponsors, led by J. H. Barrows, a Presbyterian 
minister from Chicago, sought to show “in the most impressive way, 
what and how many important truths the various religions hold and 
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teach in common,” and “what light each Religion has afforded, or 
may afford, to the other Religions of the world.” °° 

Some Presbyterian groups excused themselves, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury declared roundly that Christianity had nothing 

.to learn from paganism. Gibbons, Ireland, and Keane, who had 
been approached as the Catholics most likely to be favorable, re- 
ferred the decision to the council of American archbishops. Keane 
afterwards reported that while none of the prelates would ever have 
proposed such a parliament, and while some never warmed to the 
idea, the majority felt that the risk of seeming to waive Catholic 
claims to uniqueness was outweighed by the signal opportunity 
such an occasion afforded of presenting Catholic truth to genuinely 
concerned outsiders.”* 

At the Parliament, each religious group was given a day in which 
to present its teachings in any way it desired. At the Catholic meet- 
ing, presided over by Bishop Keane, liberal speakers deplored 
Protestant misapprehensions that a meddling, authoritarian clergy 
stood between a Catholic and his God. The Jesuit Father Thomas 
Sherman of St. Louis insisted that Catholicism enjoined every man 
to follow his own conscience, even in the rare cases that it directly 
contradicted the instructions of the Pope.®? After the speeches, the 
clergy answered questions, and were gratified to find there, as in all 
the meetings of the Parliament, a wide and intelligent interest in the 
Church.*8 

The great feature of the Parliament was the series of sessions in 
which all the delegates gathered to hear addresses on a wide variety 
of theological principles and social applications. In order to avoid 
controversy, no public discussion interrupted the flow of prepared 
papers.*t From the opening meeting, in which Cardinal Gibbons 
led the delegates in the Protestant version of the Lord’s Prayer, 
through the final meeting, good will prevailed.®° (The only untoward 
incident occurred when Mohammed Webb’s discussion of the glories 
of the Moslem heaven offended the moral sensibilities of many of 
his listeners.) °° 

No safeguards could make the Parliament an easy forum for 
Catholic speakers. Although granted a very full hearing, they 
necessarily shared the platform with what the acidulous Bishop 
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McQuaid called “every pretense of religious denomination from 
Mohammedanism and Buddhism down to the lowest form of 
evangelicalism and infidelity.” °* Simply the “appearance of fellow- 
ship” between Catholic priests and such men had always seemed 
to the conservatives a dangerous first step towards religious liberal- 
ism.°* But Keane, Gibbons, and the other Catholic participants be- 
lieved that the friendly association so often a necessary prelude to 
successful apologetics could be maintained without compromising 
the uniqueness of Catholic truth. If their papers frequently started 
from a recognition of widespread human needs, they usually in- 
sisted on the uniqueness of the Church’s solutions. Francis Redwood, 
born in Maryland, but then an archbishop from Australia, seemed 
to go farther in saying, “I do not pretend as a Catholic to have the 
whole truth. . . . I can appreciate, love, and esteem any element of 
truth found outside that body of truth,’— words certainly am- 
biguous in a liberalistic assembly.°® Gibbons, on the other hand, 
prefaced his remarks by asserting that, unlike the Parliament, he 
was not searching for religious truth, “for, by the grace of God, I 
am conscious that I have found it.”?°° And Keane made much 
clearer than he had at Harvard that the true religion was fully 
realized only in the Catholic Church." 

Most of the liberals enthusiastically defended the work of the 
Parliament. “Nearly every sentence during those seventeen days,” 
Bishop Keane said later, “tended to show that positivé doctrinal 
differences which had held Christians apart during three centuries 
are fast being obliterated. The Parliament has been a long stride 
towards the much desired reunion of Christendom.” *°? The Catholic 
World called the Parliament “a great love-feast of the brotherhood 
of man,” and thought it was a clear sign of the coming golden age. 
Only the willfully myopic would detect an agnostic or indifferentist 
air, the magazine wrote. “St. Peter in the streets of Jerusalem on the 
day of Pentecost did not have a firmer conviction of the truths he 
taught, and the falsity of the religious beliefs of his hearers, than 
did Cardinal Gibbons when he made his presentation of the belief 
of the Catholic Church.” 1% 

As a gesture of confidence, the liberals presented Leo XIII with an 
extensive edition of the Parliament’s proceedings.’®* Privately, they 
braced themselves for conservative censure, Keane wrote Denis 
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O'Connell, the rector of the North American College at Rome, that 
“all the ultra-conservatives” disliked the Parliament. “I take it for 
granted that I shall be denounced for it.” Ireland wrote to O’Connell 
that he was encountering such severe criticism that he had difficulty 
believing “the game worth the arrogance we have to suffer.” 1 But 
neither the Archbishop of St. Paul nor any of his liberal allies were 
willing to abandon their apologetic efforts. 


V 


The liberals were too much the children of their age to believe 
that the American people could be converted by even the most 
persistent, skillful, and generous oratorical demonstrations. “Are 
you going to convert the world by argument?” Ireland asked 
Catholics at the Columbian Congress. “By no means. Argument con- 
vinces the mind; it does not move the soul. The age, moreover, is 
tired of argument. The age has told us the evidence it demands, and 
I admire the good sense of the age. . . . We judge the tree by its 
fruits.” °° Conservatives had steadily called on the faithful to perfect 
themselves as the best means of promoting conversions. But Ireland 
and his allies were quick to emphasize that the virtues they wished 
to instill in Catholics were not those known only to one’s conscience 
or to one’s immediate community. Acts of specifically “Catholic” 
devotion would little affect the outside world. “How much can 
Protestants understand of the supernatural virtues—of the faith 
of Catholics . . . of their divine charity?” Walter Elliott asked his 
fellow priests. His answer was a challenge: “just as much as you 
or your people will show forth by the practice of the natural virtues”; 
these alone were effective “missionary virtues” in America.’” 

From the questions asked him on his missionary tours Elliott 
was well aware the demands American people most urgently made 
of the Church. Catholics would have to recognize that while they 
played an unsavory role in city politics, while they clogged the jails 
for intemperance, “Chrysostom and Bossuet, aye a Paul and Patrick 
could not convert men to such a Catholicity.” 1% Ireland told the 
readers of Ave Maria that “by your example you preach to the 
country a hundred times better than we can from the altar.” If 
non-Catholics find “in you the humble man, the true citizen, the 
devoted patriot, they will say that the Catholic Church brings into 
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being an elevated good,” and will have taken the first and most 
difficult step towards conversion..™ 

The liberal program thus came to place extraordinary responsibility 
upon every Catholic, lay and cleric, to present himself, and so his 
Church, faultless before secular society. Liberal leaders would need 
to be zealous in condemning not only the clear violations of the law, 
but also such folkways as visits to beer gardens on Sunday afternoon, 
and bloc voting in the cities. They would have to decide how far 
Catholics, in order to make their reforms both effective and visible, 
might share in non-Catholic unions, charitable groups, and reform 
organizations. They would have to provide schools that would give 
Catholics as good an education as any other American. There was 
virtually no limit to their responsibilities, so that it was no accident 
that the Paulists, dedicated to the religious conversion of America, 
became leaders of projects for Catholic reform and advocates of 
dynamic Catholic participation in many areas of national life, even 
to the point of being called by conservative critics an “order of 
Hustlers.” "2° 


CHAPTER IV 


CATHOLICISM AND 
A NON-CATHOLIC STATE 


iF theory, the appearance of the modern state required no 
alteration in the traditional Catholic argument that all authority 
flowed from God, was subject to His laws, and therefore required 
the superintendence or instruction of the Church.’ It had always 
been necessary for the Church to decide what authority could be 
delegated to the secular power, what methods of control to employ, 
and what role the individual Catholic should play in supporting and 
perfecting the state. But as the state changed from being a bare 
preponderance of force, remote from the lives of most people, and 
became a monopoly of force which daily affected the lives of every- 
one, and as it assumed forms and adopted techniques unknown to 
theologians of the past, Catholics found that questions of “Church 
and State” constituted some of the most perplexing problems in the 
relationship of Christianity and culture. 

Traditionalists, looking longingly back to the states of the past 
whose kings considered themselves the particular defenders of 
Catholicism, found it hard to believe that the newly declared 
sovereign people would respect the Church’s teachings as conscien- 
tiously as would a prince religiously trained and especially con- 
secrated.? Conservative suspicions deepened as nineteenth-century 
radicals, identifying republicanism with the drastic curtailment of 
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the Church’s influence, found an ideal of statesmanship in Cavour’s 
attempt to construct a free state wholly separate from the Church. 
Like Cavour, they were willing to despoil the Church of much of 
its property and privilege. In bitter condemnation, Father Thébaud 
admitted that the modern state was not yet completely the “in- 
carnation of Antichrist,” but it was in such “a great degree ruled 
over by really anti-Christian ideas” that the Church and the state 
“are evidently now arrayed against each other and engaged in a 
deadly conflict.”? The Syllabus vigorously denounced all attempts 
to limit the Church’s control over the state. 

America, as one of -the first republics of the age, had always been 
an object of admiration for European radicals; and non-Catholic 
Americans proclaimed ‘to all who would listen that the states, 
both federal and local, were completely separated from the con- 
trol of any church. To many Catholics, the states seemed to be- 
have that way. Immigrant groups did not need theological demon- 
strations to conclude that the state was no helpmate, at least to the 
True Church. Through favoritism to Protestant clergymen, by the 
enforcement of Protestant ideals of public morals, by legal re- 
strictions on the Church’s property-holding powers, by the sup- 
port of “godless” public schools, it seemed as much the enemy 
of the Church as the governments of Francesco Crispi and Jules 
Ferry. “The truth is,” the conservative Church Progress of St. 
Louis complained, “that in the whole world there is not a Catholic 
country with a non-Catholic population of any importance which 
does not show more respect for the conscience of the non-Catholic 
minority than the United States manifests for the conscience of 
Catholics there.” * To American Catholics of these convictions, the 
censures of the Syllabus were badly needed condemnations of the 
political system under which they lived. 

The liberal Catholics resented the innuendo that the American 
polity was as deeply undesirable as the laicizing states of Europe. 
Usually taking care not to contradict explicitly the traditional 
Catholic teaching, they proudly declared, nevertheless, their deep- 
felt satisfaction with the relations between the Church and the 
American “state.” In their testimonials they seldom bothered to 
distinguish between the federal government — prohibited by the 
Bill of Rights from directly supporting any church —and the state 
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governments, still theoretically free to create a full-fledged Estab- 
blishment. It was in this genial spirit that Cardinal Gibbons de- 
clared “‘‘America, with all thy faults I love thee still.’”5 Like the 
other liberals he never doubted that the “state” in all its divisions 
was every year growing more responsive to Catholic rights and 
interests. 

The state’s unwillingness to provide direct financial aid was, 
the liberals devoutly believed, a blessing. The laity had responded 
with a generous enthusiasm that contrasted strikingly with the 
sullenness and outright disinterest that characterized lay activities 
in many “Catholic” countries. “Liberty has, indeed, its incon- 
veniences, its dangers even,” Bishop Spalding said, “but the at- 
mosphere it creates is the native air of generous, fair, and noble 
souls; and where it is not, man’s proper good and honor are not 
found.” ® All the liberals asked was a fair field and no favor. “We 
are content,” Father Hewit wrote, “with the total separation of 
Church and state .. . leaving us at liberty to propagate our re- 
ligion. . . . We are content that all Christian sects, Jews, and in 
general all associations which do not conspire against the laws, 
should enjoy equal liberty.” “None love more ardently” than do 
Catholics, Bishop Stephen Ryan insisted, “the freedom they enjoy; 
none have profited more by the liberty of conscience and equality of 
rights guaranteed to all.” ® 

Conversely, the liberals were sure that a closer connection be- 
tween church and state than existed in America inevitably harmed 
religion by committing its interests to the whim of political offi- 
cials.? The filiations with the state during the Middle Ages were 
only “accident,” Spalding wrote, not the Catholic ideal; and they 
had cost the Church the liberty to appoint whom it wished, at 
the same time that they allowed the clergy and laity to grow lax 
and indifferent. “The outward honor shown to the Church has 
generally been at the expense of her inward force,’ the bishop 
concluded.’° Dependence on the state made the Middle Ages “a 
nightmare” for the Church, Father Joseph Tracy of Boston main- 
tained; dependence today would surely have the same sad result.”* 
Father McGlynn announced that he was “willing to go in for per- 
fect, absolute union of Church and State in the Kingdom of Heaven 
beyond the grave, or in the communities of angelic men,” but 
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nowhere else.!? And Professor Thomas O’Gorman, in his history 
of the American Church, noted that “if the close union of church 
and state in the early Christianity of California was of some ad- 
vantage to the church . . . it was also productive of some disadvan- 
tages. It cannot be otherwise . . . so long as human nature is what 
it is.’ 28 The liberals rejoiced that the American Church was “free 
and unshackled by concordats,” which necessarily limited her ”ac- 
tion,” and cramped her “energy.” * 

In a dominantly Protestant America, it was relatively easy for 
the liberal Catholics to accept the “separation of church and state.” It 
was a bolder step to assert, as unambiguously as they did, that closer 
relations had always been harmful. Yet some of the liberals went 
even further and happily forecast that when Catholics predominated 
in America, the separation would be maintained. Such avowals were 
highly reassuring to the many Protestants who suspected that the 
Church was libertarian only when Catholics were in a minority. 
Bishop Keane promised that, however much of America was 
converted, so long as real disagreement on questions of social and 
political morality existed, the Church was too tolerant to impose 
its beliefs by coercive laws. Keane cited the Church’s approval 
of the charter of liberties granted:in the Catholic France of Louis 
XVIII, and in Catholic Belgium. And he repeated Cardinal Man- 
ning’s assurances to Gladstone that, should Catholics gain controlling 
political power, there would be no laws of constraint or privation 
enacted against dissenters.” The Paulist Father Edward Brady 
amplified Keane’s reply. Should virtually all Americans become 
Catholic, divorce would be abolished, and the Church would in- 
sist on a Christian education for Catholic children, — “(she would 
not impose it upon others).” She would try to provide an honest 
ballot and an upright administration of justice. But “she would 
not touch a single stone in the noble fabric of our constitution — 
nay, she would safeguard to the utmost of her power our free 
institutions, and teach her children to be willing at any moment to 
die in their defense.” 1° 

The liberals claimed that American Catholics had demonstrated 
fine tolerance even when local conditions made it possible for them 
to have acted otherwise. Richard Clarke testified that the several 
Protestant boys cared for in the Catholic Protectory he managed 
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were respectfully escorted to a Protestant church every Sunday. 
Cardinal Gibbons used his personal influence to prevent the city 
of Baltimore from suppressing an atheistical “Sunday School.” And 
the cardinal liked to praise Lord Baltimore for voluntarily es- 
. tablishing religious freedom in his personal colony. His “noble 
stature” would “reflect unfading glory” on himself, on his state, and 
on his Church.'® 

The liberals regularly asserted that the Spanish Inquisition had 
been primarily a political institution, and that American Catholics 
wished one no more than did American politicians. One Catholic 
writer maintained that an inquisition would never reappear, because 
“all history is a record of progress from ignorance to knowledge, from 
weakness to strength, from bondage to freedom.” ?® Cardinal Gib- 
bons, claiming the backing of “every Catholic Priest and lay- 
man in the land,” emphatically renounced “every species of vio- 
lence” in religious affairs, and asserted that in the future, doctrinal 
orthodoxy would be preserved, not by physically coercive means, 
but by the sword of the spirit, and the fire of the love of Christ.?° 

Even such traditional methods of control as the imprimatur and 
the Index might well, the liberals suggested, be dispensed with. 
The Catholic World cited with approval an English Jesuit’s opinion 
that, in the ideal state of the future, censorship of opinion might well 
be less necessary and less desirable. “The imprimatur might be 
either .. . obligatory or merely a matter of counsel to obtain it. We 
are not to adopt promiscuously all the praiseworthy customs of 
our forefathers.”?* When conservatives in Europe and America 
demanded that Henry George’s Progress and Poverty be placed on 
the Index, the liberals were able to block the move, and their 
protests implied grave doubts whether such censorship was any 
longer a useful practice.2* Canon William Barry, an English ally, 
stated flatly that the Index was an anachronism.” 

The liberals made their professions of perpetual loyalty to the 
American system, serene in the conviction that America had long 
enjoyed far better relations between churches and the state than 
either Catholic ultramontanes or American secularists would ac- 
knowledge. To the saturnine John Gilmary Shea, many of the 
founding fathers seemed no better than “base drivelling slaves of 
the old anti-Catholic bigotry and fanaticism, shutting their eyes 
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to the light and full of fiendish hatred.” Even Hecker was, on oc- 
casion, less than flattering in his estimate of the religious instincts 
of the founding fathers.2* But McGlynn declared firmly that it was 
a “calumny” to assert that the founders were “irreligious men,” 
and Richard Clarke concluded that Washington’s “relations with 
Catholics were friendly and intimate ..., always just and sym- 
pathetic, characterized by .. . a particular leaning towards them.” ”° 
Bishop Stephen Ryan wrote his clergy on the hundredth anniver- 
sary of Washington’s inauguration that “when we contrast a Wash- 
ington, and the illustrious founders of our great Republic— men 
of deep religious convictions, men of broad, liberal minds, of gen- 
uine Christian instincts... . with the pigmy statesmen, pretended 
liberals, and radical revolutionaries of other lands,’ it became 
obvious why the revolution they led and the government they es- 
tablished were more acceptable to Catholics than anything in 
Europe.** In fact, one lJayrnan insisted, the Revolution did not 
seek to destroy religion, but only to eliminate religious bigotry.?” 
The revolt was so certainly “providential,” that Gibbons rejoiced in 
the mistaken notion that no Catholics served with the Tories.?® 

The “governmental spirit of the United States” from the first 
was not, of course, Christian in the traditional mode, and so the 
French Canadian Jules Tardivel intransigently concluded that 
it had always been “by every necessity” dominated by an “anti- 
Christian spirit.” ® This kind of logic disgusted the Catholic World. 
Relations between church and state were established in America 
by righteous men dealing wisely with existing conditions, “not by 
a frantic advocacy of antique methods, or of a state of things which 
ought to be in the abstract, or of what emotional or traditional 
temperaments might desire — all legitimate enough, but barred out 
of here by the sovereign rule” of what the World was frank to 
call “providential conditions.” A great deal of “unmistakably 
Christian sentiment” was “infused into our institutions,’ the 
journal continued, as would be obvious to anyone who dispas- 
sionately considered the actual operations of the state today.®° 

In salient contrast to conditions in France and Italy, the Church 
in America could hold all the property it wished.’ Conservatives 
remained indignant that civil law regulated the transfer of prop- 
erty titles, as if the Church could be rightfully treated as the creature 
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or subject of the state.* But liberals like John Ireland concentrated 
on the fact that most states had dropped requirements common in 
mid-century that laymen of the vicinity share in Church property 
holding. Most bishops were now permitted to designate themselves 
_ corporations sole, and where this privilege was not available, Ireland 
blamed Catholics for not having made clear to the state their de- 
Sine oye es 

Though states did not directly finance the work of the Church, 
some granted aid to Catholic hospitals and asylums, ostensibly on 
the grounds of material interest, but often in the desire to help 
churches in any way constitutional.5* It was true that some Ameri- 
cans noisily denounced such subsidies, but a proposed amendment 
to the Federal Constitution “to perfect the cleavage between church 
and state” never mustered much popular support.®® Protests made 
against tax exemption of church property were similarly ineffec- 
iual,.° 

The state deferred to the Church by recognizing her clergy as 
civil officials for such functions as marriage. It appointed and 
paid chaplains to the armed services; during the Civil War, enough 
Catholic chaplains had been selected to weaken the old tradition 
that the faith was discriminated against. The custom of asking 
clergymen, including Catholics on occasion, to offer prayers at im- 
portant public meetings had virtually acquired the sanction of 
law. Most officials took a solemn oath upon the Bible before as- 
suming office. And the proclamation of a day of thanksgiving to 
God impressed both Americans and foreigners; “what difference 
is there,” a visiting French cleric asked, after reading Cleveland’s 
declaration of Thanksgiving Day, “between this beautiful procla- 
mation of a state leader and the decree of a Catholic bishop?” *’ 

Despite these quasi-religious activities, none of the states could 
be deemed “Catholic,” since none explicitly acknowledged the 
authority of the Church or carried out all its recommendations. 
One conservative protested that even the Christianity implicit in the 
common law had been eroded away by the courts; in its place, the 
legislatures, oblivious of their obligations to enforce the natural 
law, were “attempting to fabricate a crude religious and moral 
code, without the guidance of inspiration and influenced solely 
by temporary prejudice or a mistaken view of public policy.” *° 
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Hecker, on the other hand, was sure that the courts would continue 
to punish not only violations of the natural law, but also clear 
transgressions of revealed religious duty as crimes “against good 
government.” ®® Cardinal Gibbons declared that statute laws 
were almost invariably so “intimately interwoven with the Christian 
religion,” that the faith had nothing to fear from their application. 
He was confident that the common law still virtually guaranteed the 
Christianity of the states.” *° 

By appealing to practices rather than to principles, the American 
liberals tried hard to mediate between the demands of a traditional- 
ist Catholicism and those of contemporary culture. When a popular 
movement developed to put “God in the Constitution,” Gibbons 
pleased ardent defenders of the separation of church and state 
by declaring his opposition; at the same time, he placated Catho- 
lics by stating that he was not agitated over constitutional phrases 
so long as the government continued to be guided in so much of 
its work by a manifestly Christian spirit.4* A Paulist advised fel- 
low Catholics to work not for union, but rather a more perfect 
“entente cordiale” between church and state.*” 


II 


One of the prime justifications for the traditional church-state 
union was that the individual, a citizen and a Christian at the 
same time, would never be forced to choose between his religious 
duty and his patriotism. It was the responsibility of the liberal 
Catholics to show that at least in happy America there need be 
no conflicting loyalties. A Catholic could, in Archbishop Ireland’s 
words, “go forward, in one hand bearing the book of Christian 
truth, and in the other the Constitution of the United States.” 4% 

The conservatives were apprehensive. The secular state would 
certainly claim the right to decide the proper limits of the Church’s 
jurisdiction.“ How much independent authority would be left the 
Church, the conservatives wondered, if the state followed the pre- 
scription of the strongly anti-Catholic lawyer, James King, who 
defined as “political” everything “that is not evidently and axio- 
matically religious and altruistic in its purpose,” —that is, every- 
thing which does not pertain to an individual’s “personal character 
and his personal relations to Christ.” *° How much would be left 
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if every judge emulated the California Supreme Court which 
characterized a contention that religious obligation transcended 
state law as an attempt “to exalt the inferior at the expense of the 
superior, the protected against its protector.” *® The prospect was 
-appalling; to the Jesuit Father Thomas Hughes, the only way for 
American Catholics to prevent the disastrous fruition of such ideas 
was to renounce as “un-Catholic” the doctrinaire belief in separa- 
tion of church and state, and then acknowledge that the Church’s 
primacy is like that of the soul to the body.*7 With that understood, 
the Church would be able to adjudicate conflicts on the basis of the 
“public ecclesiastical law,” so parlously ignored by Americans in and 
out of the Church.*® 

According to canon law, the Church, and ultimately the Pope, 
exercised final authority over Catholics in all religious matters. 
The Church also possessed an “indirect”? power over the faithful 
in all secular matters when they affected spiritual interests.*® Leo 
XIII himself did not use this term; he was not disposed to inter- 
vene on every occasion in which temporal activities had spiritual 
implications; and even when intervention was necessary, he was 
more inclined to suggest than to command. But in Immortale Det, 
he had reasserted the Church’s unalterable right to judge when 
affairs of the secular order must yield to ecclesiastical superintend- 
elce) 

Claims to this “indirect” power invariably annoyed many non- 
Catholics, including Protestants who assumed much the same right 
for their own churches, but boggled at the idea of foreign au- 
thority.** William C. Doane, Episcopal Bishop of Albany, inter- 
preted the Pope to be claiming “an absolute and infallible author- 
ity over everybody everywhere.” °? But Sebastian Messmer, a 
conservative professor of canon law at the Catholic University, 
doggedly insisted that every Catholic theologian was bound to 
claim for the Church “the indirect right to concern herself not 
only with ordinary temporal matters, but even with . . . politics 

. . if her end and mission render it necessary.” Because there was 
neither a Catholic prince nor a Catholic party to heed such in- 
terventions, Messmer admitted that the indirect power would have 
to be used “indirectly,” —that is, through clerical instruction of 
individual Catholics. 
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In fact, bishops and priests had spoken out often enough to arouse 
deep resentment among non-Catholics, even though no Pope had 
ever given advice to American voters.* The real danger from 
Catholicism, the Reverend Brooke Herford declared in 1895, was 
not that the Church was a disguised Babylon, but rather a disguised 
Tammany.’ Bishop Doane was convinced that the Church was 
committed to “perpetual political interference.” °® And Senator 
Henry Blair of New Hampshire paid the clergy of the late nine- 
teenth century a dubious compliment when he asserted that 
“priests are not, many of them, inclined to assert the political in- 
fluence they once did.” *” 

The gravamen of these critics’ complaints was that the Catholic 
layman was not left as free to decide political questions as Ameri- 
can democracy presumably required.(Many believed that the Church 
threatened to excommunicate every layman or priest who did not 
follow a superior’s orders.) The Michigan legislature ordained that 
any priest who should even “advise” a layman, “under pain of 
religious disapproval, for the purpose of influencing” him at an 
election was guilty of a misdemeanor.°’ Some Massachusetts 
citizens attempted to block priests from using religious censures to 
dissuade Catholics from sending their children to public schools.®® 

The liberal Catholics, anxious to allay this antagonism to the 
exercise of ecclesiastical power, stressed that the direct power was 
actually very circumscribed. They indignantly denounced as un- 
Catholic the contention of the ultramontanist Osservatore Romano 
that ‘“‘as the Pope is the sovereign of the Church .. . he is also the 
sovereign of every other society and of every oe kingdom.” © 
Over and over they asserted that the Pope had no authority over 

“purely temporal” affairs. Gibbons assured readers of the North 
American Review that the Pope would be transgressing the laws 
he was bound to defend, if he interfered in “purely civil matters.” 
Catholics were bound in conscience to resist any such interference.*! 

Under the liberal rhetoric lay the assumption that temporal and 
religious affairs were intrinsically discrete, —that there were “two 
spheres” marked out by Christ when He enjoined men to “render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto the Lord the 
things that are the Lord’s.” They rejoiced that Leo XIII frequently 
used this conception in his encyclicals, and they were far from shar- 
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ing the Jesuit Father Hughes’ suspicion that few Catholics insisted 
upon “two spheres” unless they were contemplating disloyalty to 
the Church. Archbishop Ireland was confident that it was neces- 
sary to put neither “Church before Country, nor Country before 
- Church. Church and Country work in altogether different spheres. 
... The Church is supreme in one order of things; the State is 
supreme in another order.” Similar logic enabled Spalding to 
declare that a Catholic’s allegiance “is doubled and not divided.” © 
Probably the conception of “two spheres” placated some of those 
non-Catholics who naively believed that a total separation of church 
and state existed in America, and were certain that the Catholic 
Church could be patriotic only if she fully accepted that separa- 
tion. “It is thought,” William Howard Taft wrote, that Archbishop 
Ireland “has solved the difficulty which sometimes presents itself 
to the non-Catholic mind, of complete loyalty both to the Church 
and to the country.” ® But the liberals, in stressing the distinctness 
of the “two spheres,” never explicitly denied that there could be un- 
usual circumstances that would justify the Church in exercising 
its indirect power over secular questions. It went almost without 
saying that Catholic authorities could not ignore aggressive war, 
a “policy of repudiation,” treaty violations, or an “immoral law 
of contract.” °° Because America was basically moral, the liberals 
did not expect that Church action would be necessary on many 
occasions; presumably, this was their justification for not claiming 
the indirect power as forthrightly as did conservatives like Mess- 
mera. 

Whatever rhetorical advantages lay in stressing the “two spheres,” 
the liberal Catholics could not escape the responsibility of ad- 
judicating between the conflicting claims of churchmen and states- 
men; this was no “easy task,” Ireland admitted, since all too often 
men were too “inflamed with passion” to acknowledge that any 
sphere existed except one’s own.®* The Catholic World commended 
Ireland for offering wise counsel in his volume, The Church and 
Modern Society, but it ruefully admitted that “the prelate who 
dares to lead men upon the doubtful ground jointly occupied 
by church and state, is followed only by the more adventurous spirits 
among Catholics, the rest looking on with bated breath, some 
with even suspicion and worse than suspicion.” © 
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One of the most ticklish questions facing Ireland and the other 
liberals was to determine how vigorously American Catholics should 
work for the restoration of the “Temporal Power,” that is, papal 
sovereignty over Rome and the adjacent territory. The Vatican 
Council had been asked to decree that all Catholics must acknowl- 
edge the virtues of the temporal power as it had existed before 
the national unification of Italy had begun. The Council broke 
up before this proposal was acted upon, and, symbolically, a 
major reason it never reconvened was the seizure in September, 
1870, of Rome by the Italian army." Immuring himself in the 
Vatican, Pius IX ordered that all masses sung in the old papal states 
should conclude with special prayers for the conversion of the en- 
emies of the temporal power, and, in 1884, Leo XIII extended this 
requirement to the world church.” In his encyclical Immortale Dei, 
Leo declared that the temporal power was the “surest safeguard” 
of the Church’s vital independence.” 

Neither Pius nor Leo ever publicly declared that the conflicting 
claims of church and state might be compromised. But both sides 
released at various times trial ballons proposing to give the Pope a 
limited territory, or an international guarantee of political and finan- 
cial independence. Father Passaglia in 1860 and Father Curci in the 
1870’s had implied that such a compromise might be a blessing 
in disguise; the trusted Abbot Tosti of the Vatican Library several 
times offered to act as an intermediary. Unfortunately, these pro- 
posals nearly invariably aroused the wrath of ultramontane Catho- 
lics and of the equally intransigent Italian Freemasons, so that 
the Church or the state was forced to disclaim all interest and to 
criticize the forwardness of its spokesmen. Church-state relations 
in Italy were apparently as unsatisfactory in the 1890’s as at any 
time in the past.’* To the conservative Catholic, a vigorous and 
unqualified support of the temporal power was held to be an essen- 
tial criterion of the true faith.™ 

Non-Catholic Americans, respecting the nationalist ambitions 
of Italy, and favoring the separation of church and state, had been 
pleased when Rome was added to the Italian state.7* Even when Leo 
XUI’s life was made miserable by insults from Roman mobs, 
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few Americans outside the Church thought the return of the 
temporal power would be a satisfactory remedy. Many American 
Catholics shared these convictions. Archbishop Peter Kenrick, con- 
sidering the temporal power as a corollary to the papal infallibility he 
‘had fought so vigorously, refused to send condolences to Pius IX on 
the loss of Rome, or, seventeen years later, to express a desire for its 
return to Leo XIII."° Some Irish-Americans, incensed at the Pope’s 
condemnation of the boycott and his criticism of Parnell, professed 
to see no difference between the right of the Pope to Rome and 
the right of the Irish to Ireland.” Many considered the whole 
question to be an Italian problem, and one which could not be too 
serious, since the Church was obviously thriving and Leo XIII 
notably influential. But the most profound reason for Arnerican 
Catholic disinterest was pointed out, regretfully, by the Ecclesias- 
tical Review: “The very name is naturally uncongenial to us, who 
consider that religion and civil rule have their several fields of 
actions, almost incompatible with the other.” 8 

These attitudes dismayed American conservative leaders. De- 
voted to increasing papal power and more bravely scornful of 
non-Catholic opinion than the liberals, they wished to commit 
American Catholics to strong, public support of the temporal 
power.”® Since popes had taught that the temporal power was ab- 
solutely desirable, no Catholic had the right to form his own judg- 
ment of its worth. Monsignor Joseph Schroeder, a deeply con- 
servative professor of theology at the Catholic University, treated 
this desirability as a “dogmatic fact,” demanding unreserved as- 
sent.°° “If the temporal power is wrong,” some Jesuits argued, 
“the Church, too, is wrong in a way which our faith prohibits 
us to admit that she can be wrong.” 1 Catholics should be scrupu- 
lous to avoid the narrowly pragmatic attitude that, because there 
was no prospect that the temporal power would be immediately 
restored, they did not need to concern themselves with the ques- 
tion.5? 

While the liberal clergy was indignant at Protestants’ callousness 
towards the sufferings of Leo, they believed too strongly that the 
Church prospered when “separated” from the state to be anything 
but reluctant in demanding a restoration of the temporal power in 
its traditional form.®? Father Edward McSweeny, a professor of 
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theology at Mount Saint Mary’s College at Emmitsburg, Mary- 
land, argued that the papal states had made the Pope “practically 
independent of the faithful, and, not needing their money, [he] 
naturally concerned himself less . . . whether they received their 
due share” of the world’s goods. Now that the Pope had been provi- 
dentially forced into the same position as the American Church 
in financial matters, McSweeny expected to see develop between 
papacy and people “a clearer union and greater interdependence,” 
to the certain advantage of the Church.8* Though the liberals dis- 
liked the anticlerical government of Italy, they stubbornly resisted 
praying for “disaster to the nation and people.” *®* Instead they 
shared the hopes of European liberals for a compromise to end 
the warfare between Italy and the Vatican.®° 

This intermediate position was not simple to maintain. In the 
fall of 1888, the American hierarchy learned that it was expected 
by Rome to make a strong public protest against the recent spolia- 
tion of certain papal property. Even the conservatives were horri- 
fied; American public opinion was certain to regard any united 
protest an unwarrantable intervention in the affairs of a foreign 
people. After consulting with the archbishops, Gibbons concluded 
that only the most generalized statement should be sent. Bishop 
Keane, greatly relieved, suggested to Gibbons that the letter need 
not be released to the press; if, however, publicity was essential to 
the Pope’s purpose, Keane recommended that the letter tactfully 
stress the Church’s need for “independence and freedom of action 
without mentioning the temporal power at all.” 8" In the memorial 
which was finally sent, Gibbons appealed to American sympathies 
by insisting that Rome had been seized by a “foreign” people, 
and by deploring interference with the Pope’s spiritual ministrations. 
He promised renewed prayers and protests as well, but when the 
Pope, in thanking the American prelates, suggested direct repre- 
sentations to the American government, the hierarchy chose to re- 
main silent. Gibbons also refused to take special action when the 
Pope protested the unveiling of a statue to Giordano Bruno in 
Rome.®8 

The next year the issue of the temporal power arose again. 
The first act of the Central Verein on being organized in 1864 to pro- 
mote the religious and cultural interests of German Catholics in 
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America had been to extend sympathy to the beleaguered Pius IX, 
and the Pope’s reply made clear his expectation that professions 
of support for the temporal power would be a primary function 
of any Catholic Congress. When the first Catholic Congress to which 
laymen of all nationalities were invited assembled in Baltimore 
in November, 1889, the precedent for speaking unequivocally on 
the temporal power was well established by twenty-five years of 
conformity by German-American Catholics, as well as by congresses 
of Catholics in many European countries.*® William Onahan, a 
Chicago politician and a close friend of Archbishop Ireland, was, 
accordingly, asked by Gibbons to speak on the nature and history 
of the temporal power, but he declined, no doubt fearing self-in- 
crimination in the eyes of the American voters. Thomas O’Gorman, 
at that time rector of Ireland’s seminary in St. Paul, agreed to write 
a paper, and it was approved by a committee of bishops, but when 
the Congress met, the task of reading it was assigned to Charles 
Bonaparte, an aristocratic Catholic layman from Baltimore, who 
had less to lose.®° 

The O’Gorman-Bonaparte paper proved to be more of an erudite 
history of the temporal power than a passionate protest against 
present conditions. Bonaparte excused himself, as a layman, from 
presuming to suggest to the Pope how his independence should 
be recovered, but he clearly implied that reconfiscation of the old 
papal states was not the only way. His conclusion was less than 
resounding. “In failing to say that the Holy Father has been and 
is gravely wronged and in failing to protest so long as it remains 
unrighted, Catholics do less than their duty,” he said.°* The 
Catholic Mirror of Baltimore, which was believed to reflect Car- 
dinal Gibbons’ opinions on many subjects, endorsed Bonaparte’s 
speech with alarming forthrightness. “We think we voice the 
intelligent sentiments of American Catholics at least,” the paper 
wrote, “when we say that... the kingly prerogatives that formerly 
inhered in the pontificate [are] neither essential nor indispensable to 
the spiritual authority or spiritual dominion of the Pope.” The 
Pontiff had “no absolute need for extensive territory,” the paper 
concluded. This was more than even Bonaparte had said, and 
Gibbons hastened to rebuke the editor “for his indiscretion, not 
to use a stronger phrase.” °? The moderately conservative John 
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Mooney reminded Bonaparte that Leo XIII did not wish advice 
on how to abandon his rightful claims. Mooney insinuated that 
Bonaparte’s .purpose had been to minimize the obligations of 
Catholicism; this might suit “certain minds delicately constituted; 
but clear minds, conservative minds, direct minds, prefer frank, 
moderate, and unambiguous words, where great principles are 
involved.” ° 

In the face of such criticism, and of the widespread feeling that 
the Congress had “incurred the lasting displeasure of the Holy 
See,” Augustine Hewit, editor of the Catholic World, declared 
that the men at Baltimore had expressed themselves “in a sufficiently 
intelligible manner to be understood by all.” Despite his efforts 
to find a middle ground, Hewit could not keep from his articles 
the basic liberal conviction that the near future would end the Pope’s 
need to concern himself with the powers of a temporal sovereign.®* 
In 1895, the Catholic World published a tirade against the “satanic” 
forces of nationalist Italy; the tenor was most unusual for the 
Paulist magazine, and Hewit added an explanatory footnote, 
which made crystal clear how bitterly American Catholics were 
divided over their obligations to the temporal power. “I have 
nothing to add,” he wrote, “to the foregoing article, written by my 
request, in accordance with the desire of the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop [Corrigan], except to give it my endorsement.” He denied 
that the Paulists had ever yielded anything but “docility and obe- 
dience” to the wishes of the Pope, or desired anything but the speedy 
restoration of the temporal power.® 

The difficulty in satisfying the conservatives’ demands for en- 
thusiastic support of the temporal power typified the practical 
problems which resulted from the attempt to maintain an under- 
standing attitude towards the American state, which, if not secular, 
was surely not as Catholic as the France of Louis IX. If few con- 
servatives objected when Clarke lauded the religious spirit of 
George Washington, the liberals’ praise for the American separation 
of church and state apparently controverted a generation of papal 
teaching. And avowals that loyalty to Rome did not imply foreign 
surveillance of political behavior were threatened by Roman de- 
mands that Catholics oppose the policy of the Italian government. 
On such matters, the liberals were more successful in pleasing non- 
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Catholic Americans than in convincing conservative Catholics of 
the orthodoxy of their efforts. 

But non-Catholics demanded not only loyalty to the state’s 
sovereignty; they also insisted that Catholics wholeheartedly ac- 
cept the will of the majority as the best means for deciding most 
political questions. The democracy of the American state was as 
great a challenge as its secularism. 


CHAPTER V 


THE EXPECTATIONS OF 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


E ew immigrants came to America prepared to take part 
in political life. But as liberal Catholics quickly recognized, more 
was expected of residents in America than passive obedience to 
the laws. Partisans of democracy were demanding of all new- 
comers professions of patriotism unqualified by devotion to father- 
lands; they would tolerate no challenge to the government’s com- 
petence to do all that any state could do; and they expected each 
citizen to share in the responsibility of governing. The reluctance 
of many Catholics to meet these demands, the liberals knew, 
was seriously jeopardizing the Church’s apologetic mission to 
American culture. 

The persistence of immigrant loyalties to other lands disturbed 
the liberals on several counts. Apologists feared that the Church 
would be less able to attract converts by its unity if, like some of 
the Presbyterian and Reformed churches in America, it was, in 
effect, divided along national lines. Some suspected that French 
and German parishes maintained old national attachments for no 
better reason than to assert their independence of the liberal lead- 
ers who were more fully Americanized. But the prime objection 
was that so long as there was reason to doubt the loyalty of a 
single Catholic immigrant, many patriots would challenge the 
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right of the Church to bid for American acceptance. Walter Elliott 
speaking on citizenship to Middle Western Protestant audiences, 
Keane and Ireland pleading with Leo XII not to encourage 
diverse nationalisms in the American Church, Cardinal Gibbons 
commending the example of Ruth to German Catholics in Mil- 
waukee, —- all were seeking to show that, regardless of immigrant 
backgrounds, American Catholics were wholly patriotic.4 

To an increasing number of Americans in the late nineteenth 
century, to be recognizably foreign was to be unfit for citizenship? 
A. Lawrence Lowell, criticizing Irish nationalist activity, argued 
that the crucial step in the Americanization process was the liber- 
ation of the individual from his past. “The country is not safe,” 
he wrote, “until all groups of foreigners have become so merged 
in the American people that they cannot be distinguished as a class, 
by opinion or sentiment on any subject, from the mass of the popu- 
lation.” ® This merging should not be long drawn out; an era that 
found the melting pot a suitable metaphor of the process of accul- 
turation did not think it should take several generations to produce 
an acceptably American individual. 

Most of the liberal Catholics echoed these convictions.* The 
Catholic World believed that unassimilated populations were “like 
undigested food in the human stomach, painful and weakening 
to the body politic,” and argued that the Church’s duty was to 
“smooth and hasten the process of Americanizing.”*® Archbishop 
Ireland thought that no nationality unwilling to be immediately 
assimilated deserved admission into the country; and any immigrant 
who did not rejoice in the American way of life “should in 
simple consistency betake his foreign soul to foreign shores, and 
crouch in misery and subjection beneath tyranny’s sceptre.”° 
Speaking in Dubuque, Ireland acknowledged that “the work of 
transition for our Catholic emigrants must necessarily take time, 
and I will certainly allow the time, but I demand in the name 
of religion that it be not retarded.”* Both Ireland and the Catholic 
World assumed that while each immigrant contributed unique 
elements to the American type, the final amalgam would be a virtual 
continuation of the dominantly English culture. They thus met the 
argument, frequently advanced by German Catholics, that im- 
migrants need not hurry to conform to the merely transitional 
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present type. This argument also helped remove doubt that the 
liberals themselves were fully Americanized; they were deeply 
affronted when German Catholics divided. the whole hierarchy into 
national groups,— English, Irish, French, Belgian, and German. 
“There is not an American among us,” Archbishop Gross com- 
plained to Cardinal Gibbons.® 

All foreign loyalties were condemnable. Gibbons and Ireland 
reproved the more hardy manifestations of Irish nationalism, and 
both wanted the Irish Catholic Benevolent Union to drop the 
name “Irish” from its title, to purge itself of the taint of “foreign- 
ism.” ® But in the 1890’s, it was the German-speaking group which 
caused by far the greatest tumult. The liberals’ offensive against the 
Germans stemmed in part from nothing more exalted than the 
desire to eliminate the only significant resistance to the Irish- 
American domination of the hierarchy; but in an era when pan- 
Germanism was alarming a good deal of the world, the persistence 
of a group of the faithful in proclaiming that their Catholicism 
and their Germanism were closely linked gave the liberals a more 
exalted justification for their crusade.'® 

Most of the conservatives flatly disagreed with the premises of 
“Americanization.” Archbishop Corrigan told a German convention 
that patriotism and good citizenship could be “taken for granted. 
An honest man does not . . . feel bound to prove the legitimate 
marriage of his parents” at every turn. “Enough for us that we 
have been born here, or that we have voluntarily made it our 
home, that our patriotism should not be challenged without good 
reason.” * The German spokesmen were even less conciliatory to 
American expectations. Father Walburg blandly asserted that, 
without question, Germany stood “foremost in the ranks of civilized 
nations.” He advised Americans not to waste time worrying over 
war with Germany, since America was patently too weak to de- 
feat Ecuador, let alone a European power.’* A Middle Western 
editor noted with satisfaction that America had always belonged 
to Germany because of the papal grant to Charles V.1° Hardly con- 
cealed by the bombast was the genuine fear that the certain con- 
sequences of a forced-draft Americanization, in which language 
and customs were sacrificed, would be extensive defections from 
Catholicism.“ 
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Liberals could scoff that to suppose souls were most surely saved 
in America by retarding Americanization was “a suitable theme 
for comic opera.”** Such comments only convinced the Ger- 
mans the more completely that they alone were truly anxious 
to preserve their countrymen’s faith. The Herald des Glaubens 
was sure that there were many “American priests in this country 
who would rather see several million Germans go to hell than fore- 
go the opportunity to convert a few hundred Yankees.” 1 Com- 
paring the services of Patrick Ryan and Henry Muehlsiepen, the 


vicars-general of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, a German historian 
decided that while 


the wonderful eloquence of Father Patrick J. Ryan has done very much 
to make the Church esteemed and honored by our non-Catholic 
brethren, the humble, quiet, unselfish, and persevering work of the 
Vicar-General [Muehlsiepen] ... has done far more towards con- 
solidating and perpetuating the Church in Missouri.17 


The Germans believed that only a clergy proud of its German 
origins would be able to hold adult German Catholics in the faith, 
and that only parochial schools in which German was the dominant 
language would save the children from demoralization and de- 
Catholicization. They therefore indignantly objected when prel- 
ates attempted to install Irish or English priests in German 
parishes, and they fought all state legislation establishing a wider 
use of English in the schools. The Central Verein formed by Ger- 
man Catholic societies was dedicated, through yearly meetings, to 
“champion Catholic interests according to the mind of the Catho- 
lic Church,” to provide mutual insurance benefits, to aid German 
immigrants, and to maintain close ties with the homeland.’® In- 
spired by the stout resistance offered by the Center party to Bis- 
marck’s attack on the Church, and sensing growing American dis- 
like of Germanism, the Verein’s leaders set out in the 1880’s to 
win their own Kulturkampf. An American German Catholic 
General Assembly was formed to “attain the same ends by the 
same means in this country” as the Katholikentage organization in 
Germany.1® The Assembly stalled off proposals by non-German 
bishops that it unite with Catholic groups regardless of national 
origin, and it ignored the claim made by the lay congress of Bal- 
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timore that America had no room for foreign-oriented associa- 
tions.” It sent representatives to assemblies in Germany, and lead- 
ers of the Center party frequently spoke in America. In Pittsburgh, 
in 1890, Ernst Lieber warned against too rapid Americanization. 
“Remain united as Catholics and as Germans,” he said. “The world 
knows that you attack no one when you assert your right to remain 
American citizens and Germans. . . . Suffer no injustice in the 
consciousness of your rights.” ** 

Remarks so inconsiderate of American patriotic zeal would have 
provoked antagonism even had the speaker not been a leading 
political figure of a foreign country. Archbishop Ireland did not 
hesitate to alert the Associated Press to the responsibility for cover- 
ing all meetings of the German Assembly in order to keep watch 
on its “general un-American character.” ?* He had good reason to 
fear for the reputation of the whole American Church. The New 
York Times, alarmed at the intransigence displayed by a later 
Katholikentag toward the public schools and toward the Pope’s 
loss of temporal power, professed itself unable to “recall any other 
body of American residents . . . so completely out of touch with 
American institutions. ... They have kept themselves as clear 
of any taint of Americanism during their sojourn in this country 
as if they were Chinese laundrymen.” The editorial concluded on 
an ominous note; “it is not too much to say that, if the spirit of the 
Roman Catholic Church were expressed in the proceeding of the 
Newark conference, that Church would be a public enemy.” * 

During the 1880’s and the 1890’s, the German Catholics made 
strenuous efforts to persuade Rome to choose more German prelates 
for the American Church. Besides reflecting on the devotion of the 
“Americanized” bishops, these attempts to make foreign origin 
a primary criterion for American churchmen threatened to belie 
liberal boasts of the Church’s patriotism. Even Archbishop Corri- 
gan was outraged, and one of his most doughtily conservative 
priests wrote a blistering attack which the Catholic World was 
undoubtedly happy to publish.** The liberals were especially 
critical when the proposals came not from Middle Western German 
clerics, but from a group of European laymen led by Peter Cahen- 
sly. A German merchant who had dedicated most of his life to the 
protection of the religious and social interests of German emigrants, 
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Cahensly was alarmed at the rapid alienation from faith and father- 
land of many who settled in America. A congress at Lucerne 
brought together prominent laymen from several European coun- 
tries, and a memorial was forwarded to Rome asking, among 
other things, that more foreign language-speaking prelates be in- 
stalled in America. 

Archbishop Ireland immediately called in newspaper reporters, 
and predicted to them that neither the Pope nor the American 
hierarchy would sanction the suggestions. He went on to denounce 
the “impudence of foreigners” in meddling in American Catholic 
affairs. This “unpardonable” attempt would be resented by all 
the faithful, who, he assured the public, acknowledged no foreign 
loyalties. American Catholics accepted “the Pope of Rome as our 
chieftain in spiritual matters and we are glad to receive directions 
from him,” he said, “but men in Germany or Switzerland or Ireland 
must mind their own business and be still as to ours.” ®> Through 
the efforts of Jreland’s close friend Denis O’Connell, who was rector 
of the American College in Rome, press reports from Europe in- 
sinuated that “Cahenslyism” was a plot hatched by the Prussian 
government.** This theme was repeated by Father John Conway, 
the rambunctious editor of Ireland’s diocesan newspaper, when to 
help lexicographers of the future he defined “Cahenslyism” as “a 
combined effort of ecclesiastics and journalists, mostly German, 
with the representatives of foreign powers for the purpose of pro- 
moting foreignism in this country and for using the Roman Catho- 
lic Church to that end.” ?* Ireland even persuaded Senator Cush- 
man Davis of Minnesota to attack Cahensly’s political aggression on 
the floor of the United States Senate.”® 

No doubt the liberals deliberately exaggerated the threat of foreign 
political intervention in order to get non-Catholic support for their 
ecclesiastical battle in Rome. The alternative, Ireland confided to 
O’Connell, was the “absolute subjugation of the American Church” 
by the German Catholics in Europe and America.” But the lib- 
erals were sure that their resistance to Cahenslyism was necessary, 
not just to ensure that the Germans would not rule the American 
Church, but — what was obviously for more important — to make 
it possible that a Catholic Church could exist in America at all. 
Only a few weeks after Gibbons had belabored “self-constituted 
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critics” in Europe who undertook to prescribe the proper treat- 
ment of Germans in America, he was told by President Benjamin 
Harrison that the government was relieved to learn of the liberals’ 
stand against foreignism.®° Gibbons could not fail to realize that 
Harrison and many Americans like him could not be too often 
assured of the Church’s patriotism. Accordingly, when the cardinal 
was invited to Milwaukee to bestow the pallium on Archbishop 
Katzer, he daringly preached a stern warning to the German 
nationalists in their own stronghold. Enjoining them to avoid 
dissensions with either Church or state, Gibbons spoke of the 
luminous example of Ruth, and commended her words to all 
immigrants: “Thy people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God.” 34 Whatever the effect upon the Germans, the response of the 
secular press was all that the liberals could desire; to most papers, 
Gibbons’ sermon proved that the leadership of the Church whole- 
heartedly accepted the first responsibility of American citizenship, 
—unqualified and undivided loyalty to the United States. 


II 


In the late nineteenth century, many Americans were coming 
to believe it the duty of liberal democracy not only to free the in- 
dividual from the coercions of the state, but also to use state power 
to provide the social and economic environment in which meaning- 
ful freedom was possible. Liberal Catholics, who believed so firmly 
in the perfect separation of the political and the religious spheres, 
might understandably have deplored the widening responsibilities 
assumed by the state, bringing with them, as they inevitably 
would, new problems of delimitation between spheres. A “paternal 
government,” Charles Bonaparte had once acknowledged, “must 
provide a legal religion.” *? But the liberals’ faith in the political 
system and in the intentions of secular statesmen was too profound 
for them often to grudge the state its new activities. 

Conservatives lacked any such faith. While they acknowledged the 
legitimacy of the American governments, they over and over in- 
sisted that a “purely secular state like ours (call it Christian or 
non-Christian)” possessed only minimal powers.** The Jesuit Father 
René Holaind patiently explained that though many American 
rulers lived exemplary lives and taught Sunday school, they ignored 
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Church authority and the DEGs of canon law. “We may live on 
excellent terms with our master,” he wrote, “but we must not take 
him for Charlernagne. . . . The civil power can claim ampler rights 
when it is in union with the ecclesiastical authority, and acts under 
‘its direction,” than when it has only the powers of an “autonomous 
corporate body” under “the grants of nature.” °4 

The most bitter controversy arose over the state’s constantly grow- 
ing role in education. The first line of conservative Catholic re- 
sistance was the defense of family rights. Michael Mueller regarded 
the public school system as a disease which had already weakened, 
and would “finally break up and destroy the Christian farnily.” 
Zachariah Montgomery, a California lawyer, criticized a tract which 
had advocated using “the property of the State” to educate “the 
children of the land.” Only bastards were “children of the land,” 
he retorted. All other young people were members of families 
to whom the preéminent rights of control belonged.** Conservatives 
happily recurred to the older tradition of American liberalism 
which had led judges to declare that the “municipal law” should 
not disturb the parents’ authority over their children “except for the 
strongest reasons.” *? Bishop Grace, Ireland’s predecessor at St. 
Paul, stated flatly that “the law of majorities, the vox populi, has no 
claim against the claim of natural family rights.”** To a non- 
Catholic statist, this argument for family rights seemed a disin- 
genuous way of denying to the state a prerogative which the 
Church would immediately usurp.2® But conservatives seldom pre- 
tended to vest final authority in the family. Though parents had an 
“inalienable and indefeasible right” to educate their children, Father 
James Conway argued, supervision of the elementary instruction 
of the Church’s children “belongs exclusively to her.” Catholic 
families suitably instructed would never deny the Church this 
right.*° 

A second line of conservative defense was to attack state inter- 
ference in education as a violation of the rights of the parent as 
an individual.*t Herbert Spencer was still the presiding social 
theorist, and it was symptomatic of how deeply the conservative 
Catholics desired safeguards for individual freedom that they were 
able to overlook Spencer’s radical agnosticism in their fulsome 
praise for his antistatism.** No corporation attorneys were more 
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outspoken critics of paternalism. “Too much spoon-feeding on the 
part of the State is weakening and degenerating,” Bishop McQuaid 
declared.*® Neatly merging popular laissez faire assumptions with 
his conviction that the education of Catholics must be strictly 
Catholic, the bishop asserted that “the Public School System is 
nothing else .. . than a huge conspiracy against religion, individual 
liberty and enterprise, and parental rights. It is a monopoly on the 
part of the State, usurping to itself the entire control of the teacher’s 
business, driving out competition.” We forgot American traditions, 
he insisted, “when the State was allowed to step in between the 
father and his child. We forgot them when we imported Euro- 
pean ideas of paternal government, and began the breeding of 
communistic social heresies.” ** Judge Edmund Dunne, arguing 
before an Ohio court, admitted that he did “not object to paternal- 
ism in government, if you can get genuine, true paternalism... . 
But it is so difficult to get it . .. that the founders of our state de- 
clared that no attempt should be made to enforce it here.” Since 
the state, “by its own deliberate act” of disavowing Christian con- 
trol, has lowered itself “to the rank of policeman, it must content 
itself with the exercise of police power.” Dunne thought educa- 
tional legislation was an opening wedge toward “state abso- 
lutism.” *° Zachariah Montgomery agreed. “Free teaching draws 
after it free books, free clothes, free food, free time,” he wrote. 
“All this is going very far with the communists. ... If we admit 
a right ... to take the child out of the family, they will ask next 
for the wile. 4 

This argument so moved Professor Henry Lyman of Chicago 
that he wrote Father Hecker of his conviction that only the Catho- 
lic Church stood for traditional American liberties.47 But he had 
addressed his letter to the wrong Catholic. Hecker, in reply, declared 
in favor of a tax-supported educational system equitable to all re- 
ligions. His fellow liberals explicitly approved the general legis- 
lative powers of the state. Thomas Bouquillon, professor of moral 
theology at the Catholic University, flatly challenged the conserva- 
tive premises. “Certain abuses of the State in the exercise of its 
powers have filled some Catholics with dread of the State,” he 
wrote, “and have thrown them into the opposite extreme of moral 
laissez-faire, a more irrational doctrine than that of economical 
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laissez-faire.” Refusing to admit that the American state was too 
un-Christian to exercise more than police powers, he argued that 
it had “the right to all legitimate temporal means it judges neces- 
sary for the attainment of the temporal common welfare.” Since 
an educated citizenry was necessary to the general welfare, the 
state had a clear right to provide a public school system.‘ 

This syllogism was not novel, but conservative Catholics were 
by no means ready to accept it. Father Holaind found authority 
in Chancellor Kent for the assertion that no well-ordered state set 
out to educate its own citizens; the American Catholic Quarterly 
Review invoked Joseph Story against the promiscuous use of the 
conception of “general welfare”; and Sebastian Messmer cited Jef- 
ferson’s classic argument against the national bank as proof that the 
state could assume new powers only when they were absolutely 
essential.*? Bouquillon was obviously inclining towards statism; 
as a European, he was, perhaps unconsciously, Bishop Chatard 
smugly observed, a lover of the cultus gubernandt.°° 

The conservatives believed that the state should-limit its respon- 
sibility for an educated citizenry to providing rewards to those 
who acquired learning, or granting financial aid to private edu- 
cational enterprises.°? State monopoly or even control, Dunne 
argued, would make moral training impossible; “something must be 
entrusted to liberty, something to religion, something to the grace 
of God.” ®* Or, as another conservative somewhat more lucidly 
argued, the American state could avoid tyrannizing over its citi- 
zens only if it left the education of most of them to the churches.”* 
Because the poor would not always be able to give their children 
the education they needed, the state might rightfully establish 
pauper schools. Because some parents were “dead or notoriously 
vicious or cruel,” the morally neutral state should be ready to act 
“in loco parentis,” provided no one closer or holier was available.°* 
Like the railroad attorneys of that era, who admitted the state’s 
power to correct abuses, yet denied the constitutionality of general 
regulatory legislation, these Catholic conservatives saw no incon- 
sistency in requiring the state to supplement defective educational 
programs at the same time officials were denied the right to establish 
by legislation specific criteria for sound education. “The ever-con- 
venient, fetish-worshipped statute,” John Mooney complained, 
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always brought more evils than it relieved.’ And Father Holaind 
suggested that instead of trusting in laws to compel individuals 
to live up to their moral responsibilities, it was better for the agents of 
the state to wait until the miseducation of a child had become gross 
and palpable, and then hail the offenders into court. The judges, 
the real defenders of justice in the modern state, would adjudicate 
on the “individual merits of the case,” instead of on the basis 
of statute law, the mere will of a transient majority.°® 

Sharing in the adulation for the judiciary that was characteristic 
of conservative thought in this period, these Catholics readily 
grouped judges with kings and bishops, and maintained that judges 
possessed “more sense ‘of religious responsibility” than other gov- 
ernment officials.°” It was more than the traditionally fulsome 
flattery of the court room when Dunne remarked that if statist 
“fanatics were not checked by the courts,” American society was 
doomed.*® Just as business lawyers had asked the Supreme Court 
to outlaw state legislation for violating natural law principles im- 
plicit in the Fourteenth Amendment, Dunne asked the courts to 
strike down the legislative aggrandizement of a compulsory school 
law as a violation of natural law.>® It was the consolation of the 
conservatives that “our highest tribunals go behind the letter of 
special legislation, and, disregarding the technicalities of the statute- 
book, decide the most momentous cases solely on principles of 
equity.” °° The thesis of René Holaind’s Natural Law and Legal 
Practice was that equity was necessary to remedy the “defects of 
the statute law.” A reviewer in the Catholic World pointed out 
that such a theory practically exhorted judges to disregard statute 
law.®* And Bouquillon accused Holaind of failing to understand 
the distinction between the legislature and the judiciary.® 

Such rejoinders showed how unwilling the liberals were to join 
in any nihilistic attack on the premises or the results of the demo- 
cratic process. Instead, they proposed to take an active part in 
hastening the passage of legislation which was worthy of America, 
and which no Catholic would have to look to a judge to veto. 


Ill 


The conservatives distrusted American statute law not only because 
the Church did not supervise the legislative process, but also because 
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American laws were supposed to express the will of a sovereign 
people. In theory, the Church declared her indifference to forms of 
government, so long as individual and ecclesiastical liberties were 
preserved. In fact, however, history had conditioned the Church to 
coexist with imperial and monarchical states.** To many Catholics 
the resounding political declarations of the Enlightenment seemed 
novel and patently unsound. One could respect the signers of the 
American Declaration of Independence, one Catholic wrote, only 
by assuming that they had endorsed, without careful consideration, 
a flock of vague clichés.** To proclaim that all power derived from 
the consent of the governed seemed to deny God’s final sovereignty.®* 
It was folly to speak of the equality of all men; it was folly com- 
pounded, therefore, to maintain that all men had an equal right to 
rule. In a pastoral letter of 1882, the bishops of the province of Cin- 
cinnati readily admitted that the people are “permitted a voice in the 
form of the government” under which they live. But just as the 
Church recognized a fundamental difference between clergy and 
laity, so should the state recognize that “some men shall rule, and 
some shall be ruled.” Apparently the bishops, like Leo XIII, thought 
of democracy simply as a means by which “the government” received 
the consent of the masses; there was little understanding of the rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship in the pastoral’s statement that 
“those who are appointed to rule have certain rights that subjects 
have not. Hence kings and magistrates, and bishops and priests, are 
appointed to rule; if to rule, then they are above those whom they 
rule.” °° When the pastoral, because of its emphasis on hierarchy, 
was attacked by non-Catholics as a blatant claim that the American 
political system would be sound only if the Church was given full 
authority over civil life, a doughty priest declared that it was too bad 
for American society that such a return to “medieval” society was 
not possible.®” 

The liberals did not share in the distrust of the democratic process 
which animated the Cincinnati pastoral, and its vehement defender. 
Democracy, they declared, was both historically Catholic and pres- 
ently inevitable. Father Hecker asserted that the affirmations of 
the Declaration were not “glittering generalities,” or the innovations 
of godless men; Catholic nobles and bishops had stated many of them 
at Runnymede.®* Undoubtedly, some misguided theorists were con- 
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vinced that the American government was founded on wholly 
secularist principles, but a Catholic lawyer argued that “in the pre- 
amble of at least two-thirds of the American state constitutions,” 
there was a clear “recognition and acknowledgement of God” as the 
source of all authority; Father McGlynn called the Declaration “a 
religious profession” that men’s rights were “sacred and inalienable 
because they are the gifts of God.” © America, Walter Elliott boasted, 
was a “baptized democracy.” 7 

Democracy was the form of government most conducive to all 
kinds of true liberty. Hecker never wearied of proclaiming that the 
freedom encouraged in a democracy was uniquely suitable for 
significant religious aspiration." And while John Gilmary Shea 
found the assassination of President Garfield melancholy proof that 
the masses were bound to abuse their liberty, Bishop Stephen Ryan 
of Buffalo happily noted that Americans universally condemned 
this outrageous act of a foreigner, and, far from degenerating into 
anarchy, held religious services of mourning and contrition.” Such 
people were sure to use their political powers wisely. “In America,” 
Father Jenkins wrote, “we have a State we can trust, because it is 
ours and the people can control it by ballot... . It will never hurt 
Christian interest to confide in a... state such as ours.” "* The 
liberals found final justification for taking a dynamic part in the 
political process in Leo XIII’s advice to all Catholics to “make use 
of popular institutions, so far as can honestly be done, for the 
advancement of truth and righteousness.” “* 

The liberals were aware that American politics were not always 
honest, but instead of trying to avoid contamination, they attempted 
to purify voting and legislative practices. Gibbons made frequent 
speeches on the need for reforms, and Archbishop Ireland was for 
a time president of the St. Paul Law and Order League, dedicated 
to securing a clean ballot.”* The Catholic World was optimistic that 
the day of corrupt political leaders had nearly passed. They “will soon 
be ploughed under; a better class will soon appear,” it prophesied.” 

In many European countries, the formation of a Catholic party 
had proved very effective in bringing to the attention of voters and 
statesmen the relevance of Christian teaching to current social 
problems. With the important exception of the German-American 
Catholics, none of the conservatives in the United States gave many 
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signs of favoring such an activist policy, even though they were 
distrustful enough of existing parties. The liberals, for their part, 
left no doubt that such heroic measures were neither desirable nor 
necessary in America. Catholics were already commonly charged 
with bloc voting; Bishop Doane, for example, darkly insinuated 
that many Catholics went to the polls like laborers going out on 
strike, “because a self-chosen leader orders it.’77 Even when the 
A.P.A. organized against the Church, Cardinal Gibbons discouraged 
the formation of a Catholic phalanx. And in 1900, when Bishop 
James McFaul of Trenton stated that the American Federation of 
Catholic Societies which he was organizing would be willing and 
able to fight back vigorously against anti-Catholic aggression, both 
Gibbons and Ireland withheld support.7® A Colorado clergyman, 
Father Thomas Malone, asserted that such a “medieval” policy 
would only intensify anatagonisms. Malone’s appointment to the 
State Board of Charities and Corrections was evidence enough that 
the state did not need to be coerced into heeding Catholic interests.”® 
William Onahan, who had made a successful career in Chicago 
politics, declared roundly that the fewer “religious or national 
groups we have in American politics the better all around.” °° 

Bad as a purely Catholic party seemed, the liberals deplored 
nearly as strenuously the seemingly automatic identification of most 
Catholics with the Democratic party. Not surprisingly, Republicans 
were indignant, and many felt justified in linking the Church with 
rum, rebellion, and every other disreputable ideal Democrats may 
ever have cherished.®! Catholics, furthermore, were deprived of their 
rightful political influence, since the Democrats could take their 
support for granted, and the Republicans felt no obligation. The 
one-sided political alignment seemed far more likely to produce 
occasional violent aggressions against the Church than the con- 
tinuous, peaceful influencing of public affairs that the liberals desired, 
and that the real popularity of the Church in America made 
possible.®? 

This analysis was especially appealing to the several liberal 
Catholic leaders who were Republicans. In their opinion, the classic 
example of the misuse of Catholic power was the alliance between 
Archbishop Corrigan and Tammany Hall.* In 1894, Father Thomas 
Ducey, one of the New York liberal priests, strongly supported the 
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Lexow investigations into Tammany’s power; he was “canonically” 
admonished by Corrigan not to attend the public hearings lest non- 
Catholics receive the impression that the Church was taking part in 
politics. Ducey replied spiritedly that for twenty-five years he had 
protested “the efforts of Tammany Hall and its leaders to prostitute 
the foreign-born citizens and the Catholic name.” He was convinced 
that had Catholic leaders “openly acted with courage in opposing 
the corruptions and corrupters of this great city, the Catholic Church 
would have glory throughout the world,” instead of the shameful 
reputation of being an ally of evil.5* 

To obtain more enlightened Catholic activity, the liberals were 
sure that the clergy would have to take a public part in political life. 
In the past, Catholic leaders like John Hughes and Martin Spalding 
had refused even to vote, lest non-Catholic anatagonism be aroused; 
some conservatives were still abstaining in the 18g0’s.°° In sharp 
contrast, Gibbons insisted in 1892 that his rights “as a citizen were 
not abdicated or abridged on becoming a Christian prelate, and the 
sacred character which I profess, far from lessening, rather increases, 
my obligations to my country.” He thought that “his seclusion from 
popular agitation” increased his ability to discern the ethical implica- 
tions of political problems, and it was his clear duty to share his 
understanding with the people. By timely intervention, he might 
forestall a “disastrous popular inundation by watching. its course, 
and diverting it into a safe channel.” Gibbons feared, however, that 
if a priest actually joined a political party, he would lose his reputa- 
tion for dispassionate moral analysis.°° 

Archbishop Ireland, in contrast, was an intensely partisan Republi- 
can who felt a mission to lead ever more Catholics into the party. 
Before Gibbons left to deliver the opening prayer at the Democratic 
National Convention in 1912, Ireland wrote the cardinal to “pray 
hard for the country, not so much for the party.” ®? Ireland took the 
whole country for his political field, but he was particularly active 
in New York, where he stayed at the same Fifth Avenue Hotel which 
Tom Platt used for his famous political “Sunday school.” 88 When 
a Catholic member of the New York State Board of Regents died, 
the Democrats nominated Bishop McQuaid to replace him; the - 
Republicans countered with Ireland’s close friend, Father Sylvester 
Malone. McQuaid neither worked publicly for his own election, nor 
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encouraged others to, but Ireland, seeing a chance to pay off personal 
scores as well as to support his party, campaigned strenuously in 
New York for Malone. Bishop Keane also came up from Washington 
to support the priest.®® 
. Malone’s victory, part of the Republican sweep in 1894, was 
hailed by a secular newspaper as clear evidence that “the American 
flag always wins.” °° To McQuaid, it was at least as clear that the 
Catholic Church had suffered severely from this exemplary working 
out of the liberal blueprint for Catholic political participation. After 
delivering from his pulpit a bitter denunciation of Ireland’s meddling 
in other bishops’ territories, he reported to Rome that Malone was 
an avowed enemy of the parochial schools, and that the A.P.A. had 
supported him. The bishop accused Ireland of accepting bribes frorn 
tainted Republicans, and characterized his conduct as “undignified, 
disgraceful to his episcopal office, and a scandal in the eyes of all 
right-minded Catholics of both parties.”°®* Though McQuaid was 
rebuked by Rome for his public attack on Ireland, many con- 
servatives sympathized with the bishop’s conviction that open 
political warfare among clergymen would destroy the unity of the 
Church. The American Ecclestastical Review argued that a priest 
was barred from many political activities; even to vote was per- 
missible only if performed “without objectionable enthusiasm.” ®? 
Ireland refused to subside. In the February after the election, in 
a speech on “American Citizenship,” he declared that any American 
who refused to vote deserved disfranchisement or even exile. Ireland 
gleefully reported to Gibbons that “people were wicked enough to 
see in those words an allusion to His Lordship of Rochester.” 
Ireland’s position, as usual, won non-Catholic approval; the Chicago 
Post spoke of Ireland as “the one Metropolitan of all whose intense 
devotion to American institutions has been constantly conspicuous.” ** 
Even more important, Ireland was winning, through his political 
activities, important Republican recognition of the interests of the 
Church. Many obstacles had to be overcome. Shortly after his election, 
Benjamin Harrison had antagonized Catholics by consigning the 
Indian Bureau which supervised the lives of many Catholic Indians 
to the care of notorious enemies of the Church. As early as August, 
1889, Archbishop Ireland had warned Harrison that continued dis- 
crimination against Catholics would “check the drifting of their 
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political allegiances” to the Republicans. Despite Harrison’s lack of 
codperation, Ireland refused to break with the party.°? Other 
Catholics were less tolerant. A New York politician found the lay 
congress at Baltimore in November 1889 sympathetic to a free swing- 
ing attack on the Republicans and all their works.°* And Father 
Joseph A. Stephan, the director of the Bureau of Catholic Indian 
Missions, disgusted with Ireland’s conciliatory policy, launched a 
sustained attack on Harrison which culminated in the summer of 
1892 when he mailed to over 100,000 Catholics a letter accusing the 
President of ineradicable hostility to the Church.*” 

The growth of the A.P.A. during Cleveland’s second administra- 
tion strengthened Catholic antipathy to the Republican party.°* 
McKinley sidestepped all opportunities for disavowing the order, 
and the party convention in New York refused explicit Catholic 
demands that it repudiate the support of the bigots.°® This refusal 
so incensed the Paulist Father Alfred Young that he ended his 
lifelong support of the party, and demanded to know whether 
Republicans would continue to sanction “this un-American religious 
crusade against the civil and religious rights of all Catholic 
citizens.” 7° Ireland, however, was now in a position to make his 
influence felt within the party, and he reproved Young for his lack 
of confidence.'®! With the aid of his New York allies, he succeeded 
in preventing the national party convention in 1896 from adopting 
a resolution favoring a federal amendment which would prohibit 
the use of public funds for sectarian schools. His influence was so 
great that some A.P.A. leaders actually abandoned the Republican 
party in disgust.1 

Ireland’s strategy was critically tested during the 1896 campaign. 
Many Catholic leaders thought Bryan’s free silver proposals violated 
the moral law. While Gibbons gave no political advice, Ireland felt 
no such restraint.1° In his vigorous campaigning, he did not invoke 
clerical authority or the teachings of Catholic moral theology, for 
though Catholic voters were probably his main target, he did not 
wish to imply that their ideals were dissimilar from other Americans’. 
In an open letter to St. Paul businessmen, he preferred to rely on the 
traditional party accusation that the Democrats were secessionists 
and, that, in the lust for reform, they rivaled the Commune. He con- 
sidered silver a secondary issue, but, having “convictions in this 
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matter,” he plunged into an exposition of economic theory in a 
manner worthy of a professor, his biographer noted with proper 
awe. His Republican colleagues were impressed, and ordered a 
quarter of a million copies for general distribution. 

The unprecedentedly strong Republican showing at the polls, 
coupled with the desertion of large numbers of Catholics from 
Bryan’s radicalism, seemed to add up to a complete vindication 
of the liberals’ faith in the American political system.1°° Without 
forming a Catholic party, without resorting to authoritarian 
ecclesiastical intervention, Catholics had allied with the honest, in- 
telligent men outside the Church to checkmate a dangerous political 
experiment. Furthermore, having helped decide the election, they 
could rightly expect to have considerable influence on the new ad- 
ministration. Ireland, in fact, was gratified to discover that recom- 
mendations to McKinley were more favorably received than those 
he had made to Harrison. Joseph McKenna, a prominent Catholic, 
was appointed Attorney-General, and later elevated to the Supreme 
Court.1°° When trouble loomed with Catholic Spain, Ireland was 
able to play the intermediary for a time. And the administration 
saw to it that Catholics were on the delegation that negotiated with 
Rome the disposition of the Friars’ Lands in the conquered Philip- 
pines.’°” Ireland also became a personal friend of Theodore Roosevelt, 
who, while unable to remain a consistent supporter of the Catholics 
more than of anyone else, was very conscious of the need to hold the 
sympathies of the Church.” 

It was hardly surprising that the liberals in the winter of 1896— 
1897 concluded that the conservatives’ distrust of American de- 
mocracy had proved groundless. The future of the Church seemed 
to lie in supporting, not fighting that democracy. Her leaders would 
be wise to continue promoting in her immigrant members an un- 
qualified loyalty to the state, in conceding wide scope to the legislative 
will, and in encouraging Catholics to participate fully in the definition 
of that will. Though technically the state would remain secular, it 
could well become the most perfect instrument to be found in the 
modern world for fostering Christian civilization. 


CHAPTER VI 


PERSPECTIVES 
ON SOCIAL CHANGE 


1, the last two decades of the nineteenth century, the 
heady confidence of a boom America was counterpointed by an in- 
creasing recognition that pronounced social changes were in the 
ofing. To some observers, the developing class differentiation 
brought the gloomy conviction that an apocalyptic struggle was 
imminent, in which “the dangerous classes” would be crushed (if 
they could be subdued at all) only by force. An English diplomat 
noted that Theodore Roosevelt and his friends spoke of social prob- 
lems with a “sort of bitter despair . . . which is hard to describe, 
and not pleasant to listen to.”* For most Americans, however, the 
ills of society seemed soluble; changes were inevitable, but neither a 
holocaust nor the complete abandonment of the traditional social 
and economic system seemed likely. Much would depend on how 
promptly and how skillfully American leaders would shape and 
direct the forces demanding change. Both Protestant and Catholic 
clergy moved in these decades towards a tentative endorsement 
of social reform. 

The transition was particularly difficult for a Catholic priest. 
The clerical education of a traditional Church prepared the young 
man to deal with social problems as they had been known to the 
Church for centuries. The discipline of an authoritative Church was 
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better designed to preserve unity by continuing traditional actions 
than to promote innovation. Where prelates of liberal conviction 
were installed, it is true, liberal priests enjoyed greater sanctuary 
from outside coercions than did Protestant ministers mortgaged to 
the approval of their middle-class congregations.? But since it 
was logical for the Church to place conservatives like Archbishop 
Corrigan where immigrants were most numerous, those priests 
who found conditions in the eastern cities an incentive to reform 
activities usually had to fight a running battle with tradition- 
minded superiors. Moreover, in most areas, unless a priest chose 
to conduct a one-man campaign, he had to join nondenominational 
reform movements, which too often in the past had been hostile 
to the Church. The greatest incubus to Catholic reform, however, 
was not organizational, but the widespread religious belief that 
human enterprise was presumptuous. 

To the Catholic conservatives, the only proper response to social 
difficulties was devout passivity. All history showed that inequality 
and in justice were rooted in the nature of things. Condé Pallen, the 
St. Louis editor, believed one might as well attribute these ills to the 
weather as to the prevalent economic and social system.* Bishop 
Chatard declared that except before God and the law absolute 
equality was nonexistent; it was a “figment of the wild brain of the 
agitator, coquetting with the ignorance of the mass of mankind.” * 
Father Thébaud argued that inequalities sometimes resulted in in- 
justice because of men’s original sin. But “the sufferings consequent 
upon it must be taken by man as an expiation.”° The Church 
mercifully provided spiritual consolations, so great in value as to 
justify the hardships. Archbishop James Bayley told American 
Catholics in 1876 that God permits poverty as “the most efficient 
means of practising some of the most necessary Christian virtues, of 
charity and alms-giving on the part of the rich, and patience and 
resignation to His holy will on the part of the poor.” ° 

While individuals should earnestly strive to overcome personal 
weaknesses, they should not regard inferior social standing as proof 
of moral failure or as a weakness to be overcome. Patrick McSweeny 
indignantly rejected the Alger ideal; “in more than ninety-nine cases 
in a hundred we shall have reason to rejoice if the son turns out as 
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well as his father,” he thought.’ It was dangerous for a man to 
neglect the “providential” in his situation, and to “keep up a constant 
fight with his surroundings.” ® Catholics were reminded that “to 
let well enough alone is a very wise old saw.” ® 

Organized efforts at reform were especially dangerous. The social- 
ist Internationals, the state reforms of Bismarck, and the many 
schemes projected in America were all types of pagan “sociology” — 
concerted efforts to remodel society according to limited, secular 
perspectives. Only God, the “sole author of the social order,” or 
His authorized representatives should attempt to modify “the social 
equilibrium.” 1° One conservative consoled himself with the knowl- 
edge that the “Divine Individuum” would surely wreak vengeance 
on all other reformers." 

Though the liberals would never stress human impotence, they 
were no more able than their non-Catholic contemporaries to com- 
mit themselves wholeheartedly to social reform. Hailing the virtues 
of American life, they could only with difficulty stress the need for 
reform. Bishop Spalding rebuked the prophets of impending doom, 
and assured a Notre Dame graduating class that “the organs of the 
social body” had never been so healthy.’* But affection for things 
American also made the liberals more tolerant of social reforms 
advocated by praiseworthy fellow countrymen. Admitting the high 
motives of Frances Willard, Booker Washington, and Henry George, 
they could not easily denounce attempts to strike down intemperance, 
improve the conditions of the Negroes, and solve the “social prob- 
lem.” They were not afraid of entrusting responsibility to the 
state or of cooperating with non-Catholics. “Has not Christ de- 
clared that whoever is not against us is for us?” Spalding asked; 
“and may we not therefore find friends in all who work for worthy 
ends? ... This large sympathy ... is Catholic, and it is also 
American.” ** Ireland believed that so long as the priest was 
prudent, he could stand “upon every platform, and mingle with 
every assembly, where by word or act he may serve his fellow-man 
... through the betterment and exaltation of human life.” 14 Ip 
contrast, a German denounced proposals to codperate with non- 
Catholics as “Free Masonry.” 

So long as non-Catholics pointed to the large number of Catholics 
in almshouses, asylums, and jails, so long as middle-class Americans 
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shunned the Church because the faithful seemed socially unre- 
generate, it behooved the liberals to combat intemperance and to 
relieve the squalor of the depressed classes.* Catholic apologists 
might, of course, choose to rely on automatic progress and individual 
enterprise to remove such blots from the Church’s escutcheon, but 
social dynamism was as logical a conclusion as complacency, and the 
liberals could hardly fail to notice that an increasing number of 
Americans were demanding concerted action. 

The liberals were also influenced by developments in Europe, 
where, in the late 1880's, Catholic congresses finally began to declare 
in favor of group or even state intervention.1® In 1891, Leo XIII 
issued his encyclical on the condition of the working class; Arch- 
bishop Ireland promptly claimed papal justification for social in- 
surance and for eight-hour-day legislation.” 

Cheerfully accepting the voluntary system of Church support, the 
liberals proposed to win that support by their devotion to the secular 
interests of the faithful. When the people understand, Ireland told 
the clergy, “that you have studied their problems . . . that you love 
works of social economy, they will go to you.” *® Cardinal Gibbons 
was aware that many of the people the liberals wished to serve still 
distrusted reform movements, but he was sure that in the future 
there would be an “inevitable” demand for “social amelioration.” ” 

Affected by so many crosscurrents, none of the American liberal 
prelates ever developed the passion for reform that had gripped 
Bishop von Ketteler in mid-century or Cardinal Manning in their 
own time. Gibbons saw no serious flaws in American society. In an 
article prompted by Carnegie’s essay on “Wealth,” the cardinal 
managed to praise Carnegie, call on the oppressed to exercise 
Christian patience, and applaud the socialist enterprises of European 
Catholics.?° To Gibbons, the greatest dangers to American civiliza- 
tion were polygamy, political corruption, and delays in executing 
sentences pronounced by the courts. If “social convulsions” forced 
him to abandon his favorite policy of “masterly inactivity,” he 
imagined his role was to say “to the troubled waters, ‘Peace, be still,’ ” 
rather than to join in the convulsion.?* Yet, out of deference to 
public opinion, and from his conviction that America could absorb 
any number of social medicine men, he worked so skillfully to pre- 
vent Rome from condemning the American component of that in- 
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carnation of the reform spirit, the Knights of Labor, that he won the 
reputation as a progenitor of Catholic social reform.” 

Archbishop Ireland accepted the bourgeois ideals of the Republican 
Party; “respect” for capital, he declared, “must be supreme.” 23° Biit 
his great faith in enterprise led him to approve all reform efforts 
that did not directly jeopardize the prerogatives of property. 
“Speak of vested rights,” he told the lay congress of Baltimore, “for 
that is necessary, but speak, too, of vested wrongs, and strive ... 
by the enactment and enforcement of good laws to correct them.” ** 
His colonization projects, his campaigns for temperance legislation, 
his acceptance of compulsory school legislation, all demonstrated the 
depth of his commitment to social action. 

Bishop Spalding was too free an intellect to be a day laborer in 
reform efforts. For the “mechanical appliances and patent remedies 
of reformers and empirics,” he once expressed an acute distaste; 
“to have a grievance is to be a bore,” he declared. He perceived 
evolutionary processes which made all human enterprises seem 
irrelevant, but he also hailed the discovery of techniques by which 
men could transform society.”* He had the seer’s ability to recognize 
realities that theory-ridden men denied; in testifying before a Senate 
labor investigation, he impatiently dismissed abstract rights, to 
report the actual facts of contemporary worker conditions.7® His 
social understanding deepened throughout his life.? 

The Paulists were too proud of America to demand drastic reforms 
in its economic or social life. But the perplexity that many Americans 
were experiencing was apparent in an article of Augustine Hewit’s 
which contrasted the material progress epitomized in the Chicago 
Exposition and the social discontent evidenced in the Debs “revolu- 
tion.” Hewit approved of Cleveland’s suppression of anarchy, but 
he did not hide his distress that such strong action was necessary. 
Unwilling to place all blame on the strikers, he confessed his in- 
ability to propose the desperately needed remedy2® And, as the 
leading liberal apologists, the Paulists were in the forefront in de- 
manding legislation that would stamp out intemperance. 

The Paulists opened the Catholic World to many priest reformers. 
Father John Talbot Smith of New York had no difficulty in 
demonstrating the fatuousness of Henry Ward Beecher’s Panaceas. 
To deny that many workers were simply underpaid, or “to say that 
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they suffer from their own ignorance,” Smith declared, “is to make 
a false statement and err most sinfully.”® Morgan Sheedy of 
Pittsburgh knew that the real problem for many miners was not 
_ how to invest their savings most judiciously but how to secure a 
family wage.*° Such critics were not halted by mere shibboleths. 
“Freedom of contract,” the layman John J. O’Shea declared, “is a 
fine-sounding phrase, but it covers more infamy in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred than any other sophism of subtle man’s inven- 
tion.” ** To the supposedly unanswerable objection that legislation 
often injured innocent parties, Father Smith retorted that “in root- 
ing out an abuse some one must suffer, and the executors of the re- 
form must look rather to the innumerable sufferings relieved than to 
the few occasioned by its enforcement.” 3? These writers demanded 
legislation to exorcise such social evils as poor recreation facilities, 
child labor, monopolies, slum housing, and corporation malprac- 
tices ts 

None of the liberal priests of the 1890’s committed himself to a 
comprehensive “new deal,” and none dedicated his life to social 
action so completely as would Peter Dietz, John A. Ryan, and 
William Kerby in the next twenty-five years. Yet by the criteria of 
their own times they were social liberals, who by enthusiasm for 
some causes, tolerance for many others, helped shift the Church 
away from social passivity. The liberals were particularly energetic 
in working to develop new Catholic attitudes towards charity, the 
rights of workers, the obligations of property, and the remedy for 
intemperance. 


II 


By the 1890’s, many social workers had become convinced that 
charity should not be limited to alleviating penury and suffering, 
but should undertake to eradicate the causes of social distress. For 
this greater task, charity needed “more intelligence, not more 
feeling and heart.” Systematic organizations of workers codperating 
with the state could eliminate inefficiency and prevent the fraudulent 
and shiftless from preying on uninformed sympathies. Many cities 
and states founded Charity Organization societies, and a National 
Conference of Charities and Corrections was established.** 

Conservative Catholics disapproved of both the spirit and the 
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characteristic techniques of the new program. Charity should 
salve, not seek to eliminate suffering. Recognizing the great 
spiritual benefits that came to those who were charitable, the con- 
servatives rejoiced that the opportunity for giving alms would always 
exist. A Canadian editor, Jules Tardivel, declared that “a country 
where there are no beggars is a veritable branch of hell.” *° The new 
charity, conservatives suspected, humiliated recipients by treating 
needs as “ignominious,” instead of inevitable.** The charity prof- 
fered by the St. Vincent de Paul societies was far better, for a 
“Vincentian” was not a paid, impersonal worker, but a lay mis- 
sionary who brought to each sufferer spiritual advice and personal 
friendship as well as physical aid.*” He did not attempt to compute 
an individual’s need by a social calculus, nor did he invoke a “sta- 
tistical Christ”? in place of a Redeemer of boundless charity. He did 
not waste his energy on red tape and organizational setting-up 
exercises.°* Conservatives were not overly concerned if inefficiency 
appeared; “a more precarious method of voluntary donations, which 
always seem to come when needed most” would produce in recipients 
“a firmer reliance on the providence of God.” *° Emphasizing the 
supernatural aspects of true charity, the conservatives concluded 
that charity not guided by the Church was “an anomaly ...a 
blind and feeble struggling . . . dwarfed and perverted.” It was 
wrong, therefore, for Catholics out of neighborliness, civic duty, or 
apologetic interest, to assist nonsectarian charity work. Catholics 
could do all necessary work alone, and do it in the only worthwhile 
way.*° 

The liberals, too, stressed the virtues of spontaneous sacrifice, and 
they gave unqualified praise to the work of the “Vincentians”; they 
recognized some of the shortcomings of the “new charity.” But, like 
their non-Catholic contemporaries, they believed that the old 
charity atempted too little. Bishop Keane emphasized that Leo 
XIII was no “medieval theologian, preaching charity and resigna- 
tion,” but a modern man alive to the demands of social justice, and 
in favor of all lawful means of accomplishing it? Father McGlynn 
insisted that charity “too often is taken as meaning the mere doling 
out of alms. . . . Charity is a noble virtue, but to make the whole 
world an almshouse is carrying it to the absurd. The noblest charity 
is to do justice.” ” In his forthright way, Spalding declared that a 
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colonization society which removed men from impossible urban 
conditions was “worth a hundred St. Vincent de Paul Societies.” 43 

The liberals were not convinced that poverty always produced 
“salutary suffering.” Too often it seemed to bring out irresponsibility 
in the poor, and complacency in the rich. Ireland did not think that 
pain-and-poverty-stricken animals would regularly respond to the 
reasonable teachings of Christ. To the delegates at the Catholic 
Columbian Congress he said that the Bible was “throughout a great 
book of holy social work for men. The miracles of our blessed Lord 
were primarily exercised for the good of the body, for the temporal 
felicity of man.” ** Bishop Keane believed that “Christian civiliza- 
tion aims at a reign of universal comfort. He who said: ‘Blessed 
and happy are the poor in spirit,’ had no blessing for the destitution 
which breeds misery and degradation. This is a curse and blot that 
must be wiped away.” * 

The liberals pressed for stronger organization of charity effort. 
“Instinctive charity is good,” Professor Thomas Dwight of Boston 
told the Columbian Congress, “but charity guided by reason is 
better.” Another speaker pointed out that organization would force 
the miserly to contribute as never before.*® The Catholic World 
happily reported that a group of ladies who named their reading 
circle for Frédéric Ozanam had spent some time discussing “How 
to Prevent Indiscriminate Charity.” ** Organization on a national 
scale did not come until the twentieth century when, partly as the 
result of the efforts of the Catholic University liberals, the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities was organized.*® The New York 
archdiocese appointed a General Supervisor of Catholic charities 
in 1897, and Boston, ten years later, established a Diocesan Charitable 
Bureau. Much earlier, the liberals had begun to join or codperate 
with non-Catholic groups. Ireland served as vice-president of the 
National Conference of Charities and Corrections, and assured its 
members that Catholics blessed the work being done.*® At the 
Baltimore Home for Industry, Gibbons expressed his pleasure that 
Catholics and Jews were working together. “Thanks be to God,” 
he said, “there is but one platform in charity, and I cannot fail to 
thank these good Hebrew women for their efforts with us.” °° 
Ireland thought that even the Salvation Army, despite its frank 
evangelism, was doing too much good to merit censure. A writer 
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in the Catholic World argued that Catholics might conscientiously 
contribute to the Army, since almost all its money went directly to 
relieve physical distress.°+ 

All coéperative efforts which did good work were consciously or 
unconsciously Catholic, Ireland declared.°* Father Edward Mc- 
Sweeny wryly suggested that Christ would not have reproved the 
poorer priest and Levite if they had agreed to join forces with the 
wealthy Samaritan in charitable work. He was convinced that 
Protestants were anxious to render “enlightened codperation.” ** 
And the Paulists rejoiced when the 1895 national convention of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Societies resolved to work in fellowship with 
all high-principled groups. “There is more hope for Christian unity 
in this one practical step than in tons of pamphleteering and leader- 
writing,” the Catholic World wrote. Soon the “reproach of incivism”’ 
would no longer be heard against the Church. 


Ill 


For many social reformers, the central problem was not what kind 
of aid to give to the helpless, but how to improve the condition of 
the working class, condemned all too frequently to “want and 
wretchedness,” and sometimes virtually “bestialized,” Bishop Spald- 
ing protested, so that a few might “keep company, eat, drink, and 
dawdle.” °° All Catholics who considered working-class problems 
called the attention of employers to their responsibilities as 
Christians for the workers’ temporal welfare.°* But only the most 
trusting believed that exhortations would solve the problem. 

Anxious for action, the Catholic liberals were, nevertheless, too 
wedded to contemporary economic theory to advocate legislation 
which would diminish the areas of free economic activity. Disliking 
the inequities that resulted from the “iron law of wages,” they almost 
unanimously rejected state wage-fixing. “There is no statutory 
method devisable,” John O’Shea asserted; “we cannot go back to 
the days of Edward III, and lay down a scale of wages for labor.” 57 
The liberals at least refused to endorse the free labor contract as 
unqualifiedly as did conservatives like Bishops Chatard and 
O’Connor.”’ A living wage for the worker and his family was more 
important than any economic principle; admiration for the results 
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of capitalistic enterprise did not prevent Archbishop Ireland from 
declaring to Catholics that 


what was said to be a boon to the workingman, the open market for 
- labor, not seldom put him in the condition of a beast of burden, or a 
piece of machinery, to be valued only for his power in keeping the 
wheels of industry in motion, and to be accorded the lowest reward 
that competition with fellow-laborers in a state akin to starvation made 
possible. 


This attitude was simply “unchristian,” he maintained; Bishop 
Keane called it a “horrible perversion of humanity.” °° 

For lack of a better solution, the liberals came increasingly to 
hope that the countervailing power of organized labor would im- 
prove the lot of the workingman. With business abandoning pure 
individualism, there seemed no good reason why the workers should 
remain as isolated economic units.®° Though the Second Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, meeting in 1866, gave approval in principle 
to Catholic membership in labor organizations, it was not so easy 
for Church leaders to sanction the unions actually in existence. 
James Bayley had been convinced that they intended a frontal 
assault on the authority of the state; “no Catholic,” he said, “with 
any idea of the spirit of his religion will encourage them.” ® 
Certainly, the Knights of Labor, whose 700,000 members in 1886 
made it by far the largest union in American history, exhibited all 
too plainly the major failings of contemporary labor organization 
from the conservative Catholic point of view. Its catch-all platform 
espoused social and economic heresies. It demanded of its members 
a pledge of secrecy which seemed to jeopardize the power of their 
confessors. Finally, though Terence Powderly was a professing 
Catholic, he had neither the power nor the inclination to limit the 
union to Catholics. “Brothers, Protestant and Catholic,’ he had 
declared in 1877, “I call upon you as you hope for eternal salvation 
hereafter to join hands in the amelioration of Labor, for God knows 
we have enemies enough arrayed against us in the ranks of Capital 
without our creating new ones among ourselves.” * It was hardly 
surprising, therefore, that religious orders were frequently so out- 
spokenly critical in their mission sermons that loyal Catholics felt 


obliged to quit the Knights. 
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At the Third Plenary Council, while conservatives pressed for 
stringent penalties for membership in unions of this kind, the 
liberals hoped to reform their practices if not their professed princi- 
ples. Under liberal urging, the Council, hoping to forestall rash at- 
tacks on suspect unions, reserved to the committee of archbishops 
(on which the liberals were disproportionately strong) the right to 
make all specific designations of societies to be shunned. In cases on 
which the archbishops could not agree, Rome was to decide.®* 
Priests were still free to counsel individual Catholics not to belong 
to a union, and in certain areas the Knights continued to be pressed 
hard. But Gibbons, who had been enough distressed by the rapid 
growth of the Knights to warn them against forming a monopoly 
of labor, and against misusing the boycott, did not believe that the 
Order should be formally censured.®* This imperfect truce between 
the Knights and the Church continued until the conservative 
Elzéar Cardinal Taschereau of Quebec obtained explicit Roman 
disapproval of the Knights in his province.®® When a priest shortly 
thereafter asked Corrigan’s advice, the archbishop promptly replied 
that in his opinion the order was “undoubtedly forbidden” in New 
York as well; Catholics who persisted in their membership were 
automatically to be deprived of the sacraments.®’ Gibbons, however, 
obtained assurances from Powderly that the Order was law abiding, 
and that an individual Knight was required to withhold nothing 
from his religious director; the cardinal then called the archbishops 
together, and found that nine out of eleven agreed with him that 
Church censure was undesirable.®* 

Ireland and Keane took the council’s queries to Rome, and im- 
mediately began to lobby for a favorable reply. In February, 188%, 
they drew up a memorial which Gibbons signed and presented to 
the Congregation of Propaganda. A shrewd mixture of moral 
principle and expediency, it accurately reflected the complex liberal 
position towards American labor organizations. 

Gibbons’ basic premise was that it was desirable to seek diligently 
for a human remedy to the problems of monopolies and starvation 
wages. The American people, instead of turning to invidious class 
legislation, watched “with perfect composure and confidence the 
progress of our social contest” between capital and labor. No one 
desired the interference of the Church; no one was afraid that the 
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contest would lead to violence or chaos. Labor needed to be 
organized for this contest, and it was “the part of Christian 
prudence” to guide rather than to try to block this legitimate demand. 

The Knights intended no evil, Gibbons argued, and he repeated 
Powderly’s assurance that anything the Church thought untoward 
in its resounding preamble would be eliminated. Far from sanction- 
ing violence in labor disputes, the Order had restrained the hot- 
headed. It was idle to hope for purely Catholic unions in America, 
Gibbons declared, but he reassured Roman authorities that the 
Catholics in the Order were “intelligent, well-instructed and devoted 
children ready to give their blood, as they continually give their 
means” for the welfare of the Church; their associates, except 
for a few not-yet-Americanized immigrants, were anything but 
malevolent. Nowhere in his defense did Gibbons eulogize the 
Knights. Indeed, he noted without a trace of regret that the Order 
was already rapidly declining. 

Awful consequences were likely if the Roman censure was main- 
tained. Would it not be a Pyrrhic victory, Gibbons asked, to con- 
demn a somewhat imperfect society, already on the decline, and 
thereby alienate Catholic workers who had been exercising what 
they considered “their legitimate right?” The American Church 
would suffer severely, and the Peter’s Pence sent to Rome would 
probably shrink. A condemnation might also arouse the anger of 
those non-Catholics who belonged to the Knights, those who did not 
believe the Order was dangerous, and those who simply resented 
“Roman” interference in American problems. These last arguments 
were not easy for the liberals to present. Catholics were loyal, but 
only if not driven too far. They were generous, but they might 
curtail their giving if oppressed. Non-Catholics were friendly, but 
capable of fierce resentment." Such subtleties prevented the memo- 
rial from being completely straightforward, but it still constituted an 
effective plea for a large tolerance. 

The liberals were opposed in Rome, openly by Taschereau, more 
circumspectly by Corrigan and the Germans.”* But in August, 1888, 
Propaganda ruled that, in the light of new evidence submitted by 
Gibbons, the Knights could be tolerated, provided they made a few 
minor changes in the preamble. Powderly quickly agreed to do so, 
and Gibbons notified the hierarchy that the Knights were now 
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completely free of Church censure. To the Brooklyn Examiner, the 
decision was an ignominious defeat for the “fossiliferous remnant of 
a past age,” especially for “Sancho” Pallen, who had warned against 
the “tyranny of organization,” and for a Catholic periodical which 
had advised workers simply to.“Pray, Pray, Pray.” ‘* The Catholic 
World had long since urged Catholic workers to unite against 
wage slavery. “Be Knights,” it said.” 

Some conservatives speculated that the Church was abandoning 
the defense of the individual and of private property. The Nation 
accused Gibbons of “partaking freely of the labor beverage,” and 
of not recognizing that the Knights were the worst kind of corpora- 
tion. Puck ran a cartoon depicting a complacent Gibbons extending 
benevolent hands over a crowd of Irish toughs sallying out from a 
saloon to stone a neat, respectable scab.’* Bishop John Kain of 
Wheeling reported ominous “mutterings” among business leaders, 
and asked Gibbons to allay misapprehensions by more vigorously 
attacking the Knights’ boycotting practices.** These alarms were 
unjustified. Defending the rights of workers to join unions of their 
own choosing, the liberal Catholics were, with few exceptions, as 
critical as any conservative of the uses made of union power. Even 
while Gibbons was fighting the condemnation of the Knights, he 
warned their national convention against strikes.“® Most of the 
liberals would sanction walkouts only if violence was avoided, and if 
scabs were allowed to take over the work. The boycott was tolerable 
only if it did not interfere with the rights of each man to buy what 
he wanted." 

But even to defend the right of the Knights to exist was a radical 
innovation for Catholics in the 1880’s. In the following decade, when 
the liberals were reénforced by Leo’s approval in Rerum Novarum 
of labor “associations,” they consolidated their reputation by making 
no implausible demands upon existing unions. Though Joseph 
Schroeder clearly demonstrated that the Catholic unions Leo sanc- 
tioned were a far cry from anything to be found in the United 
States, Keane insisted that the American unions were tolerable.78 
And the liberals took no heed of Schroeder’s reminder that the Pope 
desired employers and employees to belong to the same association. 
While strong advocates of arbitration between capital and labor, they 
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gave no sign of believing that a return to medieval corporatism 
would substantially aid the cause of the working class.” 


IV 


The conservatives were steadfastly opposed to the Knights of 
Labor not only because it was a labor union, but because it demanded 
public ownership of certain industries, and even threatened the 
rights of private landholders. Such purposes were clearly socialistic, 
to be associated with the full-scale assault on individual and ecclesias- 
tical rights which socialism had always involved. Few conservatives 
would admit that socialism and the Church could have anything in 
common.°° “Socialism” was much less of a shibboleth for men like 
Bishop Spalding, who argued that since socialism was not a precise 
doctrine, but a stream of tendency, only the Quixotes would insist 
on unqualified attack.8* Many of the liberals, recognizing much that 
was perceptive and more that was generous in socialist thought, 
believed that proposals for reform by men like Henry George should 
not be dealt with harshly.®? 

The Catholic World devoted several articles to George’s theories, 
and only the essay by Henry Brann reflected ill-tempered hostility.®* 
John T. Smith called George a “genius,” especially in his refutation 
of Malthus’ glum predictions; George certainly “deserved well of 
Christianity on this score.” Both Brann and Smith rejected George’s 
contention that man had an absolute right to everything he pro- 
duced. Brann, characteristically, concluded that George intended to 
give a man absolute right to the children he produced, thus sanction- 
ing “child-murder. . . . Here is the old despotism of pagan Roman 
fathers over the life and death of their children revived,” he noted 
darkly. Smith, more generously, argued that George’s principle did 
not provide for emergencies when starving men were properly 
entitled to the property of anyone. 

Both Brann and Smith insisted that private property in land was 
justifiable, but the liberals were anxious that this right be carefully 
defined. The contemporary school of “naturalists” argued that 
private ownership was “a sheer necessity, an imperative, exclusive 
sole means of satisfying man’s wants,” and of securing respect for 
his rights.®* Less absolutist, but still, in the opinion of the liberals, at- 
tributing too great a sanctity to private ownership, was the “com- 
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pactist” theory, which, as advanced by the Jesuit René Holaind, 
traced the first distribution of land to a general desire for the better 
society which individual property made possible. Once society had 
made this choice, Holaind implied, it was virtually impotent ever 
to impair a title which an individual had acquired. A Catholic World 
reviewer was sharply critical. “If the sacredness of the human per- 
sonality can be extended over every manageable aggregation of the 
means of existence, as this treatise maintains, the masses of men are 
going to be but as parasites upon the few. They will be looked upon 
and treated as vermin.” Holaind was unjustified in claiming that 
such an extravagant hypothesis was the orthodox Catholic teaching, 
any more than was the “naturalist” theory. A true conception of 
property would recognize the right of the state to expropriate land, 
with fair compensation, for parks, schools, and public institutions 
“of every sort.” Catholics, in resisting George’s errors, should be 
careful, the Catholic World cautioned, not to “advocate a state of 
things in which the very few are granted the particularism of nearly 
all this world’s favors, and the vast multitude of men forced to suffer 
the communism of all the world’s miseries.” ®° 

The World considered Georgism simply “philosophical com- 
munism,” and in all likelihood, there would have been no great 
interest in the Church had not George very early discerned a parallel 
between the “poverty” of America and the plight of Ireland; this 
quickly won him an audience among the New York Irish Catholics. 
The most notable cleric to espouse Georgism was Edward Mc- 
Glynn, pastor of the thriving parish of St. Stephen’s. A cele- 
brated orator, McGlynn early distinguished himself as a stalwart 
defender of the public schools, as a critic of all governmental aid to 
religious groups, and as a man willing to attribute most of the 
Church’s difficulties to the foibles of the faithful. Despite these 
deviations, however, McGlynn retained considerable favor with his 
diocesan, Cardinal McCloskey.°° 

But the enthusiasm which led McGlynn, years later, to eulogize 
Henry George as “a man sent of God” quickly antagonized Catholic 
conservatives.°? In 1882, the prefect of the Propaganda, Cardinal 
Simeoni, wrote New York that he had been informed McGlynn was 
advocating unsound theories of property in his support of the Irish 


Land League. Cardinal McCloskey, after learning that the priest did 
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not want “to cut up Manhattan Island into little bits and give each 
of us a bit,” secured McGlynn’s promise not to speak again for the 
deeply suspect Land League. When Simeoni protested against 
subsequent McGlynn speeches, McCloskey, with some asperity, de- 
_ fended the priest’s right to sympathize with starving Irishmen. Un- 
fortunately for McGlynn, McCloskey died in 1885, and was succeeded 
by the much more intransigent Corrigan. 

The next year, George declared for mayor of New York. To 
supporters like McGlynn, his candidacy promised more than the 
American Revolution; to Catholic conservatives, it seemed not only 
a dangerous attack on a sympathetic Tammany machine, but also 
a formidable aggression of socialism.*® McGlynn was happy to 
codperate with the Knights of Labor in support of George, and on 
one occasion he shared a platform with Daniel De Leon, already an 
outspoken radical, and with the Reverend Heber Newton, an ex- 
tremely liberal Protestant. Corrigan was outraged, and ordered 
McGlynn to end his political activities, but the priest refused, writing 
the archbishop that “I, in view of my rights and duties as a citizen, 
which were not surrendered when I became a priest, am determined 
to do what I can to support Mr. George.” *° 

As the election neared, a Democratic politician wrote Thomas 
Preston, Corrigan’s vicar-general, to ask if Father McGlynn was 
speaking for all the Catholic clergy. “The great majority of the 
Catholic Church in this city,” Preston replied in an open letter, “are 
opposed to the candidacy of Mr. George. They think his principles 
unsound and unsafe, and contrary to the teachings of the Church.” 
Preston denied that the Church would intervene in an election, but 
insisted that the clergy “would not wish to be misunderstood at a 
time when the best interests of society may be in danger.” *° After 
George’s decisive defeat, Corrigan issued a pastoral which strenuous- 
ly criticized socialistic land theories. McGlynn replied with a vibrant 
defense of Georgism, which immediately provoked censures from the 
archbishop and from Rome. Noisily unrepentant, he was suspended, 
removed from St. Stephen’s, and eventually excommunicated, pri- 
marily because of his disobedience to his Archbishop.” 

Most liberal Catholics subscribed to Corrigan’s platitudes on 
property, and few clerics would sanction McGlynn’s contumacy. 
But Archbishop Riordan of San Francisco wrote Keane that if 
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prelates had to “attack somebody,” they might better attack “the 
gigantic corporations and monopolies of the land and say a kind and 
tender word for the great army of the laboring classes.” Father 
Malone wrote Leo XIII that public censure of “the best-known 
priest in America, the friend of the poor, the eloquent defender” of 
the Church, would set Catholicism back fifty years. And Gibbons 
acknowledged in his Knights of Labor memorial that though Cor- 
rigan’s action was “just and necessary,” it “fell upon a priest who was 
regarded as the friend of the people. . . . Sad and threatening con- 
fusion” had resulted.°? McGlynn jeopardized much of his Catholic 
support by tactless remarks about the need for root-and-branch re- 
forms in the Church. Yet he steadfastly refused to renounce 
Catholicism, or to admit that his excommunication was valid. Many 
priests felt compelled to warn their people against hearing McGlynn 
defend his crusade for economic justice, but Gibbons never saw fit 
to do so.** 

The dissension within the Church increased when Corrigan at- 
tempted to have Progress and Poverty placed upon the Index of 
Prohibited Books. Gibbons wrote Rome that such an action was 
imprudent. The New York mayoralty election showed clearly that 
Americans were unimpressed by Georgism. They would naturally 
resent being told not to read a book which had been widely circulated 
for years. Most important of all, Roman condemnation, Gibbons 
warned, might be misconstrued to mean papal aversion to any at- 
tempt to better the condition of the people. Many bishops, both liberal 
and conservative, seconded Gibbons, and suggested, as he had done, 
that the best solution would be an encyclical covering the whole 
question of property and social action.*® 

Rome’s answer came in several installments. The approval of the 
Knights contained a special proviso that words in the Order’s 
platform that “seem to savor of socialism and communism” should 
be removed.*® George’s book was not placed on the Index, but the 
Inquisition sent a supposedly secret letter to the American hierarchy 
reaffirming the principle of private property, and warning all 
Catholics to “beware of the false theories of Henry George.” On 
the strength of this letter, Preston announced that Progress and 
Poverty would eventually be placed on the Index, and in the mean- 
time was classed with other evil books which the Church had not 
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yet deigned to consider fully.®* Both liberals and conservatives 
were delighted with Leo’s encyclical on the condition of the work- 
ing class. Corrigan found that the first sections condemned socialism 

_and reafhrmed the virtues of private property. Bishop Keane thought 
that the Pope had clearly refused to endorse “naturalist” or extreme 
“compactist” views on the sanctity of property, but had instead fully 
recognized and approved the interplay of public and private in- 
terests.°8 

As a result of liberal pressure, the Propaganda agreed, in the 
summer of 1892, to reopen the McGlynn case, commissioning Arch- 
bishop Ireland to interview the priest. Ireland not only sympathized 
with McGlynn, but saw a chance to lay Corrigan “low.” “I think 
the McGlynn case will be reopened with a splendid chance for the 
poor man. This will break Corrigan’s heart,” he added, gloatingly.®® 
McGlynn submitted a statement of his beliefs to Archbishop Satolli, 
the papal ablegate recently arrived in America. The priest stal- 
wartly disavowed socialism, but he also refused to sanction full 
ownership rights; the state, he insisted, should retain the right to 
levy for “public purposes a tax that should equal the annual value 
of the land itself” so that the government could carry out its in- 
creasingly extensive social obligations.*°° Satolli found this state- 
ment satisfactory, and McGlynn agreed to go to Rome. There he 
found the Pope anxious to close the controversy. “Do you teach 
against private property?” the priest was asked. “I do not; I am 
staunch for private property,” was McGlynn’s reply. “I thought 
so,” Leo said, and conferred his blessing before McGlynn could 
expound the speculative niceties of his position. 

By restoring McGlynn, the liberals succeeded in limiting the 
damage done to the Church by Corrigan’s uncompromising in- 
sistence on a narrow orthodoxy. A layman regretfully compared 
Gibbons’ tolerance of Progress and Poverty with the Corrigan- 
McGlynn controversy, in which “hundreds of liberal-minded men 
all over the country were estranged from the Church by the course 
of bitter denunciation and violent abuse.” *° From the tributes that 
poured in at McGlynn’s death a few years later, the liberals could 
readily conclude that the priest’s crusade for social justice, instead of 
producing scandal, heresy, or schism, had promoted goodwill among 
non-Catholics. Altgeld called him “a great apostle of humanity,” 
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and the Reverend William Rainsford said that McGlynn was “a 
saint, a crusader born ahead of his time. He and Jacob Riis knew 
the poor of New York, and were loved by them more than any 
other men in my time.” The Reverend Heber Newton’s words 
stated the liberals’ case precisely; “an outsider turns to the quiet 
beauty and spiritual power of such a life as that of Father McGlynn 
and knows that if he is ever to be brought back to the Mother 
Church, it is through the influence of such lives.” 

The McGlynn affair did not improve the liberals’ reputation 
in Rome. In 1894, Leo XIII warned Keane against aligning the 
Church with the growing socialism in America. The liberals, how- 
ever, remained serenely confident that the welfare of both Church 
and society was best served by a broad tolerance, and Keane replied 
that he hoped Rome would avoid whenever possible the condemna- 
tion of well-intentioned reform movements.*% 


Vv 


The reform effort to which the liberals committed themselves 
most decisively was the campaign against the misuse of alcohol. 
Nineteenth-century temperance efforts were not conscious diversions 
from other more needed reforms. Many of the same groups struggled 
for temperance as had sought the betterment of the working class. 
Ireland and some of his allies it is true, considered temperance 
the prerequisite to all other social reform, but they did not remain 
quietistic on other proposals until temperance was achieved. And, 
in prosecuting temperance reform, these men were led to acknowl- 
edge so unreservedly society’s share of responsibility for individual 
failing that few future difficulties would be regarded as requiring 
only individual moral enterprise. 

But no reform divided Catholics more sharply. To the recent 
immigrant, temperance agitation seemed an impertinent attempt 
to curb a pleasant custom sanctioned by the Bible and eighteen hun- 
dred years of Christian practice. All the bishops in the world, Sebas- 
tian Messmer declared, could not convince a German or an Italian 
that a glass of beer or wine was intrinsically evil.1°° Immigrants sus- 
pected that temperance movements were the work of hypocritical 
Puritans and of constitutionally intemperate nationalities. Father 
Walburg was sure that “while an Irishman will get drunk and 
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engage in an open street fight, and the German drink his beer in a 
public beergarden, the American, pretending to be a total abstainer, 
takes his strong drink secretly and sleeps it off on a sofa or in a 
club-room.” *°° Catholics who insisted on “all-saving teetotalism” 
generally closed their eyes, Walburg suspected, to the real dangers of 
“irreligion.” 1°’ Less spiritual objections came from retailers of 
liquor, who, in immigrant communities, were both prosperous and 
influential. The liberals, for their part, conspicuously failed to 
understand the vital part the saloon played in the social life of the 
immigrant. Ireland conceded that beer halls were tolerable in Eu- 
rope, and that “‘some consideration is due to the previous conditions 
and social habits of immigrants.” But he declared that beer halls 
transplanted to America invariably became intolerable saloons.1° 
Morgan Sheedy considered the proposal of an Episcopalian rector 
to establish church-supervised drinking halls “monstrous and ab- 
surd”; nicely furnished reading clubs, he thought, were a better 
alternative.’ 

Catholic temperance men painted awful pictures of the physical 
degeneration that awaited most drinkers. They declared that most 
liquor was poisonously adulterated to stimulate greater thirst. 
And they agreed with Josiah Strong that the American climate left 
the human body less able to resist alcohol’s deadly work.'° In- 
temperance was to blame for most of the poverty in America; 
it also exacted a “life-tribute from industry,” and robbed all too 
many Catholics of their rightful places in society. “If our people 
had saved up for the last fifty years the money that went into sa- 
loons,” Ireland argued, “how different socially would they not be; 
how much more influence they would have.” 1 

Religion also suffered. The intemperate man not only sinned 
gravely, but lost the instinct to seek sacramental assistance.’"” Strong 
though the Church was in America, it would have been stronger had 
not intoxication led many Catholics to disregard their religious 
obligations. President Thomas Walsh of Notre Dame was con- 
vinced that if whiskey drinking could be ended, the progress of the 
American Church would be unlimited The Church was also 
harmed, the liberals knew, by the impression that “Rum, Rome, 
the saloon and the priest,” were indissolubly linked.""* On the other 
hand, America would be quick to approve Catholic reform efforts. 
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In this spirit, Catholic groups at the Columbian Congress of Tem- 
perance met with non-Catholics in order “that they should see 
and recognize the work which we had done,” Father Scanlan 
of Chicago said, “as we applauded what they accomplished. . . . 
It is well that we let our light shine before men.” ’” 

By the 1890s, the liberals believed that American opinion was be- 
ginning to change. When Thomas Conaty left his parish in Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, he was given a generous send-off by the Protestant 
community. “It is well to remember,” the Catholic World said, “that 
this ovation was the spontaneous expression of New England de- 
votion to a Catholic priest [who had] won his way to New Eng- 
land hearts because he entered the arena of public life” to work 
against intemperance.1*® And Theodore Roosevelt, speaking to a 
Catholic convention in 1895, proclaimed that “all Americans owe 
a debt of gratitude to the Catholic Church for the valiant and 
righteous war it has waged for temperance.” He singled out for 
especial praise “that magnificent American,” John Ireland.’ This 
respect for the Church’s sense of social responsibility would surely 
lead to respect for her religious teachings, the liberals believed. 
Such a prospect seemed remote to most conservatives; to them, 
the temperance movement appeared far more likely to lead to in- 
fringements on the liberty of individual Catholics. “Temperance,” 
the German Catholic Central Verein declared, “is a cardinal vir- 
tue and not a hygienic condition. It cannot be forced or inocu- 
lated.” 18 They did not object if some Catholics needed an oath 
of total abstinence to keep from injuring themselves, but however 
many took the pledge, no moral judgment could be passed on those 
who used alcohol temperately. The problem of temperance was one 
for the individual, guided by his priest, to solve.1® 

The liberals, by contrast, came to rely less and less on the indi- 
vidual’s resolution. Ireland was convinced of the “native comparative 
powerlessness of the Irish” to resist liquor. For such people, liquor, 
though not itself sinful, often constituted a proximate occasion 
for sin.!?° To reduce these occasions, the liberals turned first to the 
legislative power of the Church. At the Third Plenary Council, a 
committee which included Ireland, Keane, and Spalding secured the 
adoption of several temperance decrees. The Council ordered priests 
not to enter saloons except when necessary in the course of travel, 
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and forbade church societies from serving alcoholic drinks. In- 
temperance was strenuously condemned, and total abstinence praised 
not only for those needing it themselves, but as a voluntary sac- 

rifice by those wishing to set a good example.!?1 The Council ex- 
horted Catholic liquor dealers to find another occupation, or, at 
least, to obey all the laws against tempting the weak and the 
young. Though the prelates rejected Keane’s plan to petition Rome 
to revoke the right of a Benedictine monastery near Pittsburgh 
to brew and market “St. Vincent’s Beer,” the liberals were satisfied 
that the Council had deprived most American Catholics of any 
excuse for disgracing themselves or their Church.1?? 

Unfortunately, some Catholics were unwilling to forego the 
profit of selling liquor, and many more were unwilling to forego the 
pleasure of drinking it. Father Walter Elliott concluded disgustedly 
that European practices and rationalizations were more honored 
than “the positive injunctions of the American hierarchy.” 1° “Since 
the Catholic Church in America has set its face against the saloon,” 
Father Sheedy implored, “let us all, priests and laymen, hear the 
Churem, 1** 

In fact, the decrees were effective in those dioceses where the 
bishops enthusiastically endorsed them. In St. Paul, Irish names 
virtually disappeared from liquor shops as the result of Ireland’s 
efforts. Bishop John Watterson of Columbus, Ohio, also acted de- 
cisively. Urging his clergy in March 1894 to support total absti- 
nence, he made clear that he wanted Catholics completely out of 
the liquor business. He refused to approve as Catholic any society 
officered by a liquor dealer, or which in the future admitted liquor 
dealers even as members. Dealers who broke the state’s regulatory 
laws would be denied the sacraments until they gave up their 
trade “altogether.” ?”° Indignant protests were immediately made 
to Archbishop Satolli, but the legate considered the decrees a valid 
exercise of episcopal discretion, and suggested that its provisions 
were in “harmony with the laws of the Church,” and, in addition, 
were “seasonable and necessary for the honor of the Church, especial- 
ly in the State of Ohio.” The thoroughly delighted liberals natural- 
ly insisted that Satolli’s ruling was a command from Rome which 
all American Catholics should heed.’ 

Anxious to call into play “all the forces of civilized society,” the 
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liberals did not rely solely on episcopal action.*7 One auxiliary 
means was the temperance society. Even the conservatives could 
approve of the League of the Cross, founded by a Jesuit in 1883. 
Careful not to attack liquor itself, to think intemperance the only 
vice, or to call for total abstinence, it held no meetings and sedu- 
lously avoided all “hurrah.” 1° In marked contrast was the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union, which held its first convention in 1872, and 
in which Keane and Ireland were prominent from the outset. 
Established as a close-knit organization, with an active member- 
ship and regular méetings, it organized into state rather than 
diocesan units, with laymen retaining important leadership posi- 
tions.?° Conservatives criticized both the aims and the methods 
of the CTAU even after the Pope sent his formal approval.**° They 
were especially dismayed by the union’s professed willingness to 
codperate with Protestants and other apostles of reform. This toler- 
ance was most vividly demonstrated when Frances Willard, mili- 
tant feminist and temperance worker, was invited to address the 
union in 1891.1*4 

The invitation symbolized not only confidence that codperation 
would redound to the benefit of the Church, but also, since Miss 
Willard was an advocate of prohibition, a willingness to rely on 
the coercive powers of the state. In 1882, the union had asserted 
that as a “strictly Catholic” group, it relied “wholly upon the effi- 
cacy of prayer, the influence of pastors from the pulpit, and in their 
private capacity . . . and not upon any compulsory means.” Yet 
even earlier, the delegates had declared that they would “gladly 
hail” restrictive legislation, and, in 1884, John Ireland proposed to 
resolve all ambiguities by enjoining the use of every available power. 
“God never proposed to save men only by His sacraments,” he 
told the CTAU convention. “God requires that we do our share.” 
Even the saloonkeepers were in favor of “moral suasion,” he con- 
temptuously noted. Bishop Kéane declared that 


the Divine Law which forbids evil, and the human law which devises 
restraints and chastisements for the same end, are meant to go hand in 
hand, as they have ever done in civilized society. Moral suasion with its 
spiritual sanctions, and civil authority with its coercive helps, must be 
united in every human social system.13? 
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The liberals unanimously approved of the laws requiring high 
license fees, Sunday closing, and no selling to minors.!** Though 
many CTAU members balked at prohibition, considering it simple 
fanaticism, most of the Paulists and many of the liberal prelates 
were willing to experiment with it. “So long as saloon-keepers in 
defiance of law sell their wares on Sunday, or at forbidden hours, 
or to minors and drunkards,” they argued, “so long will all good 
citizens have the right to ... try what effect prohibition legislation 
will have.” Ireland favored outright prohibition in rural areas, and 
helped found the Anti-Saloon League to obtain stringent legisla- 
tion in the cities.°* Most of the CTAU preferred to remain, as 
one liberal priest sardonically remarked, “a dignified reserve corps,” 
which would fight for regulation but not prohibition, even of the 
saloon.**® 

These differences of opinion may have cost Catholic temperance 
advocates the opportunity of guiding the antiliquor forces towards 
more tenable goals than those won in rg1g. But many Catholics un- 
doubtedly profited from the liberals’ campaign for temperance. And 
there were great apologetic benefits for the Church. Late nineteenth- 
century America did not demand immediate abolition of the use 
of alcohol, any more than it insisted upon a comprehensive re- 
definition of the rights of property, or of the prerogatives of the 
working class. It did require institutions not to reject intransigently 
all possibility of reform, but rather to welcome those attempts 
which increased human happiness without abandoning American 
traditions of personal liberty. The liberal Catholics succeeded in 
persuading many of the faithful that such an attitude was more 
compatible with the spiritual and temporal interests of the Church 
than was the conservative program of isolation from American 
reform of every description. 


CHAPTER VIi 


THE QUESTION OF THE 
SCHOOLS 


Ve hile the American people remained of two minds 
about reformers’ plans to make special provisions for special classes 
of citizens, they had long agreed that universal education was de- 
sirable. In the last decades of the century, in fact, most Americans 
came to acknowledge that the states had the right to compel each 
child to obtain some schooling. A few zealots wanted the federal 
government to lend financial aid. Educational leagues were formed 
to develop ideal curricula, and the rapid growth of teachers’ col- 
leges and of school systems reflected the widespread conviction that 
education should not remain a haphazard process. Catholics in- 
evitably shared in the general concern. “The education of youth 
is the engrossing topic of our times,” Archbishop Gibbons wrote 
in 1883.7 It was, without question, “the most living question of 
our day and for our own people,” a conservative Catholic noted 
rather unhappily.” 

Catholicism had a special interest in the educational question, 
for critics of the Church had long propagated the notion that the 
clergy were ineradicably hostile to the spread of knowledge.? Mayor 
Albert Ames of Minneapolis had publicly asserted that “where you 
find the priest, you find ignorance.” * In 1890, the A.P.A. circulated a 
pastoral letter in which the American hierarchy was made to de- 
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plore “the rapid spread of educated intelligence, knowing full 
well that wherever the people are intelligent, the priest . . . cannot 
hope to live on the labor of the masses.”® Not surprisingly, the 
liberals steadily insisted that the best way to end such charges was 
for the Church to foster every kind of educational enterprise.® 

Conservatives suspected that anti-Catholic prejudice would not 
be eliminated by any amount of Church education, Furthermore, 
they were openly skeptical of the benefits that education, of the 
modern variety at least, was supposed to bring. In the history of 
Christianity, innocence had been more often associated with a child- 
like ignorance than with worldly knowledge, and René Holaind 
could find precedent for his belief that “ignorance, though itself an 
evil, often saves men from great dangers.” * Father James Con- 
way pointed out that society found better art critics from among 
illiterate Italian immigrants than among American college youth; 
and he argued that bespectacled German students were no better 
soldiers than the many members of the Irish Brigade who could 
neither read nor write. “We do not plead for illiteracy,” he con- 
cluded, “but we are unable to perceive any great ignominy or serious 
inconvenience to a State in the fact that some of its colliers and 
ploughmen and cowboys and dairymaids are not able to read the 
morning paper.” ® If the general community was to achieve “the 
proper perfection,” a few scholars were certainly necessary, but 
society could avoid the folly of forcing all children to prepare them- 
selves for these responsibilities; God could be relied on to give voca- 
tions to a few able youths. 

To the liberals, on the other hand, the basic premise of the 
“American side of the school question” was that “universal suffrage 
demands universal education.” 1° Spalding contended that “only the 
virtuous and enlightened can properly cherish and maintain the 
domestic, political, and religious institutions which consecrate and 
protect equal rights and liberties.” ** Essentially optimistic about 
human nature, the liberals believed that “from ignorance rather 
than from depravity have sprung the most appalling crimes, the most 
pervasive vices.” ** The more enthusiastic thought that educational 
progress could actually eliminate “ignorance” and “its train of con- 
tagious evils.”?® While newly-arrived immigrants might some- 
times prove law-abiding, in spite of their parlous ignorance, even 
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a moderate leader thought it “absurd to suppose that ... they... 
should be under no obligation of qualifying their children to be 
better citizens than they themselves can in the average be.” ** 

The conservatives were afraid that American education was 
specifically designed to unfit a man, intellectually and psycho- 
logically, for life in the station in which he had been born. “All 
the child is entitled to,” Father Holaind stipulated, “is to receive 
the education necessary to live in comfort in the condition of his 
parents.” 1° The parent, as “the owner of his child,” could judge 
how much training should be given.*® And he would be well ad- 
vised to remember that good education was not liberation, but 
preparation for a wise conformity to traditional patterns. 

Hecker disagreed vigorously; one of the chief virtues of education, 
he thought, was that it made possible the individual progress that 
was the basic goal of “our republic.”?7 A Catholic World writer 
dismissed the idea of a “station in life” as meaningless. Education, 
he hoped, would inculcate “that sort of discontent which is peculiar- 
ly an American virtue, and which has inspired noble souls since 
the beginning to strive cheerfully and hopefully for better things.” 18 
Few human goals were unattainable, the liberals believed, by one who 
would discard the accidental dispositions of his background. Edu- 
cation, more than any other force except religion, would help a 
man find all that was “best and ennobling in life.” 1° - 

On no point of educational theory were Catholics more sharply 
divided than on the desirability of providing the training more 
and more American women were demanding.”® Appalled as many of 
the liberals were by the more brassy demands for women’s rights, and 
anxious that the traditional womanly virtues should not be lost, 
they felt certain that, if society was to be reformed, women’s 
capacities for enterprising moral action could not be neglected.?! 
Christianity, they insisted had always stood for the fullest realization 
of women’s potentialities. Spalding wanted women encouraged to 
become “not merely wives and mothers, but individual souls 
clothed with the liberty and strength of the children of God.” 22 
Father Hecker was convinced that women had the right to “any 
position whose duties and functions” they had the “intelligence or 
aptitude to fulfill.” 8 “The day is gone,” a western Catholic news- 
paper declared, “when you can deprive our brainy, ambitious young 
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woman from the highest and best in education. She insists on 
having all the advantages of her brother, and she is right. The 
world ‘do move.’” ?* Most liberals believed that the education typi- 
cally given by the convent school was too rigid, preparing girls only 
for the seclusion of the nunnery or the home. For young women as 
for young men, education should not close the door on the oppor- 
tunity for any moral career.?® 

To such arguments, conservatives sturdily replied that every 
Christian woman could find complete fulfillment in home life, 
supplemented by the diverse opportunities that the Church had 
traditionally offered for seemly service.?® By seeking to emulate 
Mary, the American woman could avoid becoming that creature “of 
congresses, of committees, reforms, revolutions, contentions” that 
the brazen age so much admired.” If God required the services of 
a Jeanne d’Arc, conservatives were sure that He would specially 
notify a specific young girl to undertake the difficult role.?* Unless 
given such supernatural direction, a woman should concentrate on 
preparing herself for the “calling for which the Creator evidently 
intended her: that for woman, wife, and mother.” 7° 

The liberals endorsed not only most of the goals but also many of 
the techniques of contemporary educational reform. Most parents, 
they believed, had neither the facilities nor the time to give their 
children the education they deserved.*° In some cases, schools were 
needed to liberate the child from his family’s warped ideals. The 
Catholic World praised kindergartens for taking little children 
“out of the gutters .. . close alleys and reeking slums,” and placing 
them in “bright, clean, sunny rooms,” transplanting them “from 
the companionship of older children already depraved, or of over- 
worked and often drunken and brutal guardians, to the supervi- 
sion of conscientious teachers.” *4 The liberals emphasized that 
the child should not escape the tyranny of the home only to be 
forced to accept a “routine” or “mechanical” education. The teacher 
should respect the child’s individuality, Gibbons argued; he should 
take students “as God made them,” and concentrate on helping 
“them in bringing out the hidden powers of their soul.” * In- 
tellectual knowledge, too, the liberals believed, was best acquired not 
by memory work, but through vital participation in its discovery.” 
The liberals shared the enthusiasm of many non-Catholics for 
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the advanced educational theories of Frederick Froebel, despite his 
religious radicalism. Finally, the liberals worked steadily to improve 
the quality of the teaching done in Catholic schools, ignoring con- 
servative protests that the only truly important task of the teacher 
was the strengthening of the students’ religious conviction.** 

Every Catholic agreed that it was necessary to distinguish be- 
tween “instruction” —the imparting of secular knowledge — and 
“education,” which fostered moral and theological understanding.*® 
But while the liberals did not question the greater value of “educa- 
tion,” Bishop Spalding warned against letting a sedulous devotional- 
ism substitute for the “love of thoroughness and excellence” necessary 
for sound “instruction.” 9° The liberals were willing to conceive of 
“education” and “instruction” as separate processes, not necessarily 
given by the same teacher, or in the same room.*’ The conservative 
Michael Mueller, in contrast, argued that just “as leaven must be 
diffused throughout the entire mass in order to produce its effects, 
so religion must be thoroughly diffused throughout the child’s 
entire education, in order to be solid and effective.” ®* Sebastian 
Messmer insisted that “elementary school instruction is necessarily 
education, either good or bad; there is no medium, and the in- 
structor, who teaches in those schools, without providing at the 
same time the proper education, [is offering] a necessarily de- 
fective and partial” education.*® Only Catholic teachers would 
be able to keep true religious principles foremost throughout the 
teaching day, and one writer suggested that religious images on 
the walls, and religiously garbed teachers were equally necessary.*° 

Catholic leaders could not limit their consideration of education 
to constructing blueprints for ideal schools. In fact, these blueprints 
would have been far less necessary had their authors not been con- 
fronted with an existing system of schools, ubiquitous, popular, 
and financially very strong. To a very great degree, the root of the 
“school question” was the “public school question.” 


II 


In the late nineteenth century, public schools were thriving in 
every state. Between 1880 and 1900, the number of students rose from 
one to fifteen million, and the appropriations from 80 to 210 mil- 
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lion dollars.** Simultaneously, the schools were expanding their 
instruction. Henry Ward Beecher expressed a general determination 
when he said that “the common school should be so comfortable, 
_ so fat, so rich, so complete that no select school could live under its 
drippings.” *? The public schools had long ago lost the stigma of be- 
ing mere charity schools, and now were regarded as the basic chan- 
nel of American education. 

Many Catholics found these schools very attractive. Hard pressed 
to secure enough money for their daily needs, they welcomed schools 
that charged no tuition fees, and which sometimes supplied free 
books and clothes to the children of the poor.** Immigrants recog- 
nized that the public schools’ emphasis on English, mathematics, 
and American history prepared a student to make his way in Ameri- 
can life. By associating with children of all faiths, young Catholics 
could lay the basis for future business advantage and social pres- 
tige.“* Archbishop Ireland recounted all these arguments in a me- 
morial to Propaganda in 1892, and concluded that at least 1.5 out of 
2.2 million Catholics of school age were attending the public schools.*® 
Some estimates were lower, but no one denied that many Catholic 
children were attending the public schools. The Catholic Citizen 
of Milwaukee admitted that the laity were nearly unanimously in 
favor of the public schools, and a Catholic member of the Boston 
School Board called the establishment of any church schools “a 
most serious mistake, if not a great misfortune, especially to those 
who attend them.” * 

Most of the conservatives, not surprisingly, denounced the public 
schools as “godless” because they gave no effective religious train- 
ing.** Father Bayma argued that because of “the intrigues of un- 
scrupulous men, the connivance of a rotten administration, the 
supineness or inattention of a distracted people, and the culpable im- 
becility of those whose duty it was to stand foremost,” the spirit of 
international Free Masonry had completely captured the public 
schools.*® Since all religious teaching was dropped from the Roches- 
ter schools directly after McQuaid denounced it as crypto-Protes- 
tantism, the bishop did not blame the Free Masons, but he was 
still able to censure his fellow citizens for “ill-considered rashness.” 
He was not surprised that some advocates believed that the public 
school would “grind out the Catholicity of the children.” And he 
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spoke for all the conservatives when he declared that Catholics 
“loathe with supreme contempt the sectarianism of those who pre- 
tend that their particular development of sectarianism, their views 
. are so milk-and-watery (the power for good as a religious 
force being washed out of them) that they ought to be acceptable 
to all other sectarians.” *° “Let me say once and for all to Catholic 
parents,” a conservative concluded, “the whole public school 
system is tainted with either Protestantism or irreligion.” °° 
“Godless” education would never produce the heaven on earth 
some of the public school advocates had promised. Suspicious of all 
Protestant-Catholic association, Zachariah Montgomery argued that, 
far from saving the children from corruption, the public schools 
would mix innocents with the “crime-steeped progeny of the low 
and vile . . . children whose infant eyes have already grown fa- 
miliar with obscene signs, lewd pictures and lecherous behavior; 
children to whose ears vile oaths, blasphemous language and words 
revolting to modesty are as ordinary habits of speech.” ** Mueller 
could not believe that “this wicked, detestable, irreligious system” 
could improve the youth; “seminaries of infidelity” were sure to be 
“hotbeds of immorality.” He testified that “the moral character of 
the Public Schools in many of our cities has sunk so low, that even 
courtesans have disguised themselves as school-girls, in order the 
more surely to ply their foul vocation.” °* The products of such 
schools would be “educated blackguards, rotten to the core,” and 
capable of “refined” criminality of every kind.°? Montgomery proved 
statistically that crime, insanity, pauperism, and syphilis had in- 
creased proportionally to the growth of public education.54 “Who 
are bursting the bonds of domestic society?” Father Conway asked. 
Who are the swindlers, who are the socialists and communists? 
Not “the much decried illiterate mass,” he answered, but the “men 
and women who have enjoyed all the blessings of education, minus 
religion.” © 
Conservative Catholics proposed several alternatives to the public 
schools. Montgomery, claiming the support of some of the older 
prelates, advised the state to abandon all free schooling.®* Some wished 
the state to maintain free schools for orphans and the children of 
irresponsible parents.°’ However, if the state was determined to 
collect a school fund for universal education, Catholics should be 
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given schools they could attend in good conscience. The German 
government supported Catholic schools with direct grants, and 
England appropriated to every school a flat sum for each student 
brought to a given level of intellectual competence. Though either 
plan was satisfactory, conservatives, in drawing up an “ideal school 
bill,” chose the English plan. 

The conservatives hardly expected that the hostile American 
society would approve of either plan, but truculent spokesmen in- 
sisted that “in season and out of season” Catholics should demand 
their rights. “A class that does not care enough to seek a remedy 
for its sufferings,” Bishop McQuaid stormed, “may be left to nurse 
its grumblings in private, without thought or attention from 
their fellow-countrymen.” °® Meanwhile, Catholics would be obliged, 
at their own expense, to maintain schools to educate the future 
clergy and to give elementary training to future laymen. As early 
as 1850, Archbishop Hughes had announced that “the time has 
almost come when it will be necessary to build the school-house 
first, and the church afterward.” A succession of Church decrees 
in the next fifty years reminded Catholics of the necessity of build- 
ing, supporting, and attending the schools. 

So many decrees clearly would not have been necessary if Catho- 
lic laymen had had both the money and the desire for parochial 
schools. Actually, however, only the Germans, anxious to preserve 
their children’s religious (and national) culture, supported a com- 
prehensive system of church schools. Some of the conservatives 
placed especial blame on Catholics “from the green island,” but 
Father Mueller was probably more correct in attributing difficulties 
to men so “liberal” they were willing to risk the religious defects 
of the public schools in order to get their cultural benefits.** Lay 
resistance sometimes verged on insubordination, a Catholic writer 
sorrowfully noted; a character in her book was made to tell the 
priest that he was living “in the free country of America,” and in the 
“nineteenth century not the middle ages. His boy was educated 
in the public school, and if he had a dozen children he would send 
them where he pleased.” 

Lay reluctance to eschew the public schools may have been in- 
creased by the tolerance many of the liberal Catholics displayed 
towards them. It was necessary to acknowledge, one priest noted, 
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that the “American Public School is an excellent institution, as far 
as it goes.” ® Archbishop Ireland noted that it was certainly far 
better than the public schools of France and Italy, and “in those 
countries we hear of no continuous anathemas” from the clergy.™ 
And the truth was, a priest pointed out, that “our public schools 
did not originate in hatred of Christianity, as did those in Europe; 
and their secularization in many cases is simply an attempt to keep 
peace with Catholics.” © 

Frequently invited to address national educational groups, the 
liberals readily congratulated non-Catholics on possessing such 
schools. Father Malone thought they provided the vital basis for 
“national intelligence,” and McGlynn advised Americans to “cher- 
ish your public schools. Listen not to their enemies, no matter whence 
they come.” ®* Archbishop Ireland made a celebrated speech to 
the National Education Association meeting in St. Paul in July, 
1890, in which he noted some of the public school’s imperfections, 
but hailed its virtues, and exclaimed: “Withered be the hand 
raised in sign of its destruction!” ® 

The liberal orators usually announced plainly that so long as 
the public schools remained determinedly non-sectarian, Gatholies 
would find them unsatisfactory. And Keane defended the parochial 
or denominational school against the familiar charge that it would 
destroy national unity. Every Catholic school, he said, would teach 
justice and charity toward one’s neighbors, and would prepare its 
students to codperate in all efforts to promote the common good. 
“Beyond that, the homogeneousness of our people can never go. 

. We are not aiming at the communism of Sparta.” °° Father 

Tracy added that American unity would be safely maintained 
by the “ties of neighborhood, labor, recreation, business, social 
equality, literary association, [and] politics.” ® But though pre- 
ferring parochial schools, the liberals refused to think the worst of 
the public school system. They would hardly agree with Mueller 
that for a Catholic child to emerge unscathed from a public school 
was an “exception to the ordinary course of Divine Providence.” 7° 
As practical men, Gibbons and Ireland acknowledged that not for 
a long time to come could the Church hope to provide first-class 
schools for every Catholic child.™ 
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For these reasons, the liberals begged the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil not to coerce priests and laymen into building and attending 
parochial schools. Bishop Fitzgerald of Little Rock thought that 
parents should only be advised and urged. Ireland and Spalding 
criticized the imposition of spiritual sanctions on uncodperative 
laymen.” 

Although during the height of the A.P.A. agitation the liberals 
renounced all attempts to get governmental support for the paro- 
chial schools, they had long been convinced that Catholics could 
justly claim such aid."* Their appeals for funds were not, like 
those of the conservatives, defiant, despairing demands. Father 
Tracy was confident that the non-Catholic majority would soon 
relieve the faithful of the necessity of supporting two sets of schools. 
“We are in fair and square America, Justice’s providential refuge,” 
he exclaimed, “and persecution can no more endure long in its 
climate, than the upas-tree can take lasting root in the prairies of 
Minnesota.” ** Even though the state was not yet ready to initiate 
a full-ledged denominational system, the liberals were sure that 
an acceptable beginning could and would be made. To the conserva- 
tive Bishop Chatard, “any compromise means that we cannot obtain 
all our rights, and that we can give up something which is our due, 
to save the rest. This is not right on the part of the State, nor is it 
safe for us to accept it.’”° The Catholic World boldly called for 
a “compromise,” however, and Cardinal Gibbons agreed that “a 
practical method of reconciling the general diffusion of elernentary 
education with a proper regard for the sacred rights of conscience” 
could surely be devised by the American people “so resourceful 
in solving perplexing social and religious problems.” 


II 


Discussing “the amenities of the school adjustment,” Father 
Thomas Jefferson Jenkins of Kentucky declared that the Church, 
like the American system of government, relegated as many de- 
cisions as possible to the lowest units of administration, “Prudent 
pastors” and local school boards, he was sure, could negotiate 
“amicable agreements,” and he pointed to some thirty-two com- 
munities where compromises had been made. With more generosity 
than accuracy he asserted that negotiations failed only when Catho- 
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lics were needlessly intransigent.”” The most common compromise, 
used in Poughkeepsie, New York since 1873, allowed the priest 
to rent, for a nominal fee, the parochial school building during 
public school hours to the local school board. Only Catholic children 
attended the school, where they were taught the regular public 
school curriculum by a Catholic teacher nominated by the priest 
but approved and paid by the school board. Before and after regu- 
lar school hours, when the building was not state property, the 
teacher was free to give the religious education the priest stipulated. 
Father Nilan of Poughkeepsie expressed “placid contentment” with 
the plan, as did the school committee.”® 

Not all public authorities nor all Catholics were so favorably im- 
pressed. The school board in St. Paul, Minnesota vetoed the plan 
lest it “romanize” the public schools. Some communities refused to 
allow teachers to show their Catholicism by any comment or any 
aspect of their dress.’ On the other hand, Father James McTighe of 
Pittsburgh was unable to compel students to remain after regular 
school hours for catechism class.8° And Bishop McQuaid was cer- 
tain that the system would “deaden the catholicity of our school 
rooms.” ®t No conservative regarded it as more than an unhappy 
expedient, to be tolerated only until the parochial school system 
could be made completely self-sufficient.®* 

In Faribault, Minnesota, Father James Conry agreed with the 
school authorities to entrust one of the parochial schools to the 
school board, following a formula much like that applied in 
Poughkeepsie. Conry’s agreement, however, nowhere stipulated 
that after the first year the school would continue to take in only 
Catholic children. To conservatives, therefore, the priest seemed 
to have accepted blandly the possibility that the student body might 
become as heterogeneous in religious inclination as were the public 
schools. Even more ominous to the conservatives, Faribault lay in 
the archdiocese of St. Paul, and a plan Archbishop Corrigan might 
have accepted in Poughkeepsie as an exception to his general policy, 
Archbishop Ireland was likely to regard as the first sign of the 
wave of the future.8? Thomas O’Gorman, Ireland’s enthusiastic 
supporter, gave substance to these fears by explaining to a national 
audience that the archbishop’s purpose was “to bring somehow un- 
der religious instruction that one million and a half children, or 
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rather that proportion of them in his own diocese, who are now 
receiving their education in the public schools.” ®* Conservatives 
could hardly be blamed for protesting that the campaign to extend 
the benefits of Catholic education had begun by jeopardizing 
the Catholic education of the fraction already receiving it.5® 

Complaints quickly went to Rome from many Germans solicitous 
for their extensive parochial school system, and from the archdiocese 
of New York, where opposition to the Faribault plan merged with 
the general hostility to Ireland and all his works.8* In a very diffi- 
cult position, Ireland wrote Gibbons that he was between “two 
enemies—one Catholic, and one Protestant. If I placate one | 
arouse the other. The concessions to our schools . . . are so important 
that I dare not fully state them, lest I bring down the wrath of the 
anti-Catholic bigots. If I defend the plan against Protestants, 
Catholic extremists are alarmed.” §" Ireland rightly suspected that 
the local arrangement would be doomed once it became a matter 
for national debate. Aroused by the Catholic clamor, the citizens 
of Faribault terminated the plan at the end of its first year. Though 
this action enabled Gibbons to dismiss all future discussion as more 
“speculative than practical,” it did not strengthen the liberals’ 
basic contention that America was anxious to help Catholics out of 
their predicament about the schools.®8 

Meanwhile, Gibbons had written Leo XIII in 1890 to deny 
allegations made against Ireland’s address to the Education Asso- 
ciation; and in the winter of 1892, Ireland presented a memorial 
defending the Faribault plan. The staternents constituted an elo- 
quent exposition of the liberals’ convictions on the school question.® 
Both prelates strongly praised purely Catholic education, and neither 
proposed any modification of the decrees ordering Catholics to 
support parochial schools. But both asked toleration of compro- 
mises devised to meet Catholic problems in “frontier” areas like 
Minnesota. Since it was physically impossible to create overnight an 
adequate parochial system, Catholics should not be deprived of the 
benefits of arrangements like that at Faribault. Though some of 
the details of that plan might appear unsound, Ireland testified 
that “all the gentlemen with whom I dealt are personal friends of 
mine ...and many things are done and permitted practically in 
our favor, through one kind of influence or another, that cannot be 
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elevated into the strictness of a law.” °° Rome should capitalize on 
the good will of these non-Catholics, not change it into active hos- 
tility by seeming to scorn every friendly gesture towards the public 
school system. 

In April, 1892, Rome announced that under the circumstances, 
Ireland’s plan could be tolerated, and exhorted all bishops to labor 
“with harmony and unanimity, all dissensions being removed.” ** 
But liberals and conservatives could not agree even on the meaning 
of Rome’s decision. Ireland interpreted “tolerari potest” to mean that 
his experiment had been “fully vindicated,” and he told newspaper- 
men he saw no reason why it could not be adopted wherever the 
same circumstances prevailed.°? His suffragan, Bishop McGol- 
rick of Duluth, said that the plan was “destined to be adopted in 
all the United States.” °* On the other hand, Archbishop Corrigan 
thought that the decision should be translated, “Faribault system 
condemned. Special case tolerated.” And Bishop Nicholas Matz 
of Denver concluded that the Faribault plan, in truth little better 
than Free Masonry, had received the clear “disapproval of the Holy 
See.” “May our right hand be withered,” he declared, “if ever 
we give our approval to such a; compromise.” °* The American 
Catholic Quarterly Review announced with calculated ambiguity 
that the “alleged” desire of a few Catholics to surrender all education 
to the State had been given a “stinging rebuke.” * 

Well before Rome had spoken, the school controversy had broad- 
ened. In November, 1891, Thomas Bouquillon, professor of moral 
theology at the Catholic University, undertook, “at the request 
of ecclesiastical superiors,” to restate basic Catholic educational 
principles. In this enterprise he necessarily abandoned the familiar 
liberal circumstantialism in order to contend in the realm of 
general truths. His pamphlet, Education: to whom does it belong?, 
marshaled an impressive array of Catholic authorities to show 
“that in the matter of education as in all other social concerns the 
true doctrine of the Church was not contrary to the just desires 
of the American people.” His major conclusion was that education 
belonged to neither the individual, the family, the church, nor 
the state “exclusively, but all combined in harmonious working.” 
He thus more explicitly acknowledged the prerogatives of the state 
than any other American Catholic had yet done.** In a supple- 
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mentary statement, Bouquillon emphasized that he had defined 
principles, not recommended action. He denied having in any way 
encouraged Catholics to send their children to public schools, ex- 
cept with the express consent of their bishop. He had intended 
his pamphlet, he said, for the edification of non-Catholics, and 
the guidance of religious and political authorities who were re- 
sponsible for making “harmonious application” of principles to 
circumstances. It was a striking coincidence, however, that Bou- 
quillon’s pamphlet, published just before the archbishops met to 
consider the Faribault scheme, explicitly defended compromises 
by which the state’s “neutral position towards all religions may be 
maintained, and yet on the other hand, the demands of the various 
denominations as to religious instruction may be safeguarded.” %* 

The liberals somewhat cautiously approved of Bouquillon’s theses 
as useful antidotes to excessive antistatism. The Catholic World 
feared Bouquillon had put the state’s claims a bit too strongly, but 
declared that his argument was “the true answer to the education 
question.” °° Conservatives, however, regarded the pamphlets as a 
“bugle call” to action. Jesuits in Rome and America, conservative 
bishops, and two German professors at the Catholic University 
were quick to publish scathing attacks.” Bouquillon, they main- 
tained, had impaired the rights of the individual, the family, 
and especially the Church. He was disingenuous, they charged, in 
claiming to discuss theory only, as if American Catholics were not 
involved with “a concrete State, and schools which do a great deal 
of concrete damage.” 1° His false principles would quickly bring 
practical results: politicians would conclude that the Church de- 
sired increased state activity; Catholic parents would let their 
children jeopardize their faith by attending public schools; priests 
would abandon the hard work of building a strong parochial 
system.7°7 

The conservatives were certain that Bouquillon’s pamphlet would 
be used to buttress the movement towards compulsory education. 
Nearly thirty states were to pass such legislation by 1897, in the serene 
conviction that it was the best “gauge of progress and civiliza- 
tion.” 1°? Ireland had “unreservedly” supported the principle in his 
N.E.A. address; he had endorsed the compulsory attendance fea- 
tures of the notorious Bennett law, which had antagonized Wiscon- 
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sin German Catholics by requiring that English be used as the 
language of instruction in all schools recognized by the state.'°? Con- 
servatives clearly recognized that virtually every law compelling 
attendance would set standards for acceptable schooling, thus mak- 
ing impossible fully independent parochial schools. 

Father Patrick Quigley, a particularly intransigent priest in Tole- 
do, Ohio, absolutely refused to obey the state legislature’s require- 
ment that each school report to local officials a list of the students 
regularly in attendance at his parochial school.’®* Calling the truant 
officers “robbers and thieves” he roundly declared that “we will not 
comply; we will fight you; we have control over our school, and we 
don’t want you in our parish.” '°° When Quigley was brought 
to trial, the state’s lawyers seized on the declarations of both Ireland 
and Bouquillon as proof that “almost all the American laity and 
clergy of this church repudiate im toto” the priest’s objections to 
state regulation. Copies of Bouquillon’s pamphlet were submitted 
to the appeals court.’°® By upholding the law, the Ohio judiciary 
sealed the conservatives’ conviction that the liberals were the loyal 
allies of an aggressive state. 

In the summer of 1892, Leo XIII dispatched Francesco Satolli to 
America to settle, in the Pope’s name, the school controversy, as well 
as the German-Irish dissensions with which it was intertwined! 
In his first months in America, Satolli visualized the Church’s 
problems very much as did the liberals. At the November 1892 
meeting of the archbishops, he presented a series of theses which 
sanctioned virtually everything Ireland and Bouquillon had con- 
tended for. He approved the public schools, though noting some im- 
portant failings. He forbade priests to deny the sacraments to 
parents whose children attended public schools when no “ade- 
quate” parochial school existed. “Absolutely and universally speak- 
ing,” he detected no reason why children should not be “in- 
structed” in the public schools, though he reminded priests and 
parents to supplement this worldly knowledge with catechism 
classes and other religious training.1°° 

This complete vindication of the liberal program produced near 
mutiny among the conservative prelates.'°° Their forebodings 
seemed justified when, shortly after Satolli’s theses were revealed 
to the press, one New Jersey priest broke up his struggling church 
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school, and dispatched his pupils to the public schools; in a French 
Catholic school in Maine, 75 out of roo children were withdrawn 
by parents who confronted the priest with the argument that he 
could no longer threaten to deny them the sacraments.'!© Despite 
fervent appeals to Rome, Leo XIII backed up his ablegate, con- 
ciliating the conservatives only to the extent of reaffirming all 
previous Church legislation." 

The liberals, with this timely aid from Rome, had won a great 
victory. American Catholics no longer needed to jeopardize their 
good relations with neighbors in proving their orthodoxy by violent 
attacks upon the public schools. Instead of being forced to choose 
between an American culture bent on giving youth the finest 
possible secular education, and a Church which insisted that an 
inadequate parochial school, or no school at all, was better than 
a nonsectarian one, Catholics were freed to accept profitable com- 
promises with the state schools, even while they worked to develop, 
under either state or Church auspices, a perfect Catholic educational 
system. The applause of education enthusiasts and the explicit tolera- 
tion by the Pope seemed proof positive that the American Catholics 
did not need to make a costly choice between religious and secular 
loyalties. 


CHAPTER VIII 


INTELLECTUAL Dit ran 
THE CHURCH 


FE or all Christians, the turbulent intellectual life of 
the late nineteenth century intensified the perpetual problem of 
relating revealed truth and secular knowledge. For Catholics, re- 
quired by their faith to accept the teaching Church’s interpretation 
of not only the inspired Scriptures but the content of tradition as 
well, conflicts between dogma and “modern thought” threatened 
to be especially numerous. Many of the faithful, however, refused 
to acknowledge that any problem existed. Content with an un- 
changing Truth, they did not feel concerned with the novel conclu- 
sions of contemporary scholars. One conservative, recurring to an 
Augustinian distinction, asserted that 


our evening knowledge, our science, our philosophy, may seem to have a 
warmer glow, ... but it is already mingled with night, and to many 
of us it is barren of hope or fertility. Our morning knowledge is more 
austere, but it is brighter and more wholesome, . . . pregnant with the 
promise of the splendors of the eternal day.t 


Because men, caught up in the search for secular knowledge, some- 
times abandoned truths vital to their faith, it was prudent for the 
faithful to insulate themselves as far as possible from those inside 
or outside the Church who dabbled in new ideas. A few able clergy- 
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men would become familiar enough with current speculation to 
prevent its seductive errors from contaminating Church doctrine? 
No special virtue attached to personal intellectual inquiry; “what a 
satisfaction it would be to a truly scientific man, and what a saving 
of time and trouble to the world,” a conservative exclaimed, if one 
could obtain authoritative and infallible decisions from the Church 
on every question of history, philosophy, and science, instead of 
having to assess the opinions collected by “the able editor of our 
daily paper.” * 

Liberal Catholics did not think the insulation of the faithful 
from contemporary currents of thought was either possible or de- 
sirable. A confident rather than a grudging participation in in- 
tellectual life would be a powerful apologetic for Catholicism; 
it would be a fair criterion of the True Church, John Gmeiner, a 
liberal German priest, maintained at the Parliament of Religions, 
that it showed itself anxious to assimilate all that was good and true 
in “nature, art, science, philosophy; in human aril civilization 
and progress.” * Conversely, bigotry fed on the allegation that the 
Church was averse to modern intellectual progress. Archbishop 
Ireland declared that it would be unpardonable selfishness for 
Catholics to refuse to contribute to modern intellectual discussion.° 

The liberals denied that the Church, protected from vital error 
by papal infallibility, could be endangered by Catholics’ intellectual 
inquiries. And the risks an individual ran of unsettling his faith 
were more than offset by the benefits an active intellectual life 
conferred. The Catholic World argued that the mental vigor de- 
veloped in pursuing profane knowledge was often a prerequisite 
to the most profound religious understanding. “The interest and 
excitement of investigation and the glory of discovery, as well as 
the innocent pride of independence, are providential incitements to 
that deep love of the truth which in a multitude of cases is necessary 
to the best results of the action of the Holy Spirit.” ® Bishop Spald- 
ing thought that diligent inquiry engendered a real superiority, since 
men held “vitally” only those truths which “self-activity kneads” 
into their “intellectual and moral constitution.” * 

The liberal attitudes put severe strains on the Church. Historians 
and scientists who had discarded the biblical chronology of the 
Creation were now arguing noisily over dozens of new timetables, 
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robbing many of the faithful of their trusting belief in the dogmatic 
certainty of the Church’s teaching. All too frequently scholars be- 
came involved in disputes with their ecclesiastical superiors over 
what problems a Catholic might properly investigate, and what 
conclusions might be published to the faithful. The liberal Catholic 
scholar could not shrug off such potential threats to Church dogma 
and authority; typically, he spent almost as much time justifying 
his intellectual pursuits as pursuing them. Of necessity, he became a 
“politician of the world intellectual,” seeking to reconcile the claims 
of “liberty and intelligence with the just restraints of religion and 
society.” ® 


II 


The nineteenth century reverently designated as “science” those 
intellectual disciplines which compiled an unparalleled amount 
of factual information and assumed patterns of natural causation 
in order to reinterpret human and natural history. Of the new 
“social sciences,” history enjoyed by far the greatest prestige. Each 
clerical student should remember, John Hogan wrote, that 


he lives in an age when historical studies have assumed an importance 
quite unique; in which historical methods are familiar to all cultivated 
minds; in which historical demonstrations and conclusions have more 
weight than any others. . . . The controversialist, the apologist of the 
day, has to be, first of all, a historian.® 


The conservative Catholics, however, frankly suspected that the 
“new history” was frequently more relativistic than “scientific.” Hos- 
tile to its naturalism, they themselves wrote narratives which treated 
human events as aspects of the supernatural conflict between Christ 
aud Satan’? 

At the Vatican Council, Cardinal Manning, speaking for the 
majority of the Church, had overruled historical arguments against 
papal infallibility with the brusque declaration that dogma should 
conquer history.t It was in a far different spirit that Leo XIII 
in 1883 opened much of the Vatican Archives to research scholars, 
avowing his confidence that the Church had everything to gain 
and nothing to lose from their historical conclusions honestly ar- 
rived at and prudently stated.’ In the next two decades, American 
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liberals proudly echoed Leo’s words. Though they attacked his- 
torians like Parkman and Bancroft for failing to appreciate Catho- 
lic motives, and for denying the possibility of miracles, they were 
also critical of Catholic historians who placed excessive stress on 
the supernatural.’* Father John Zahm of Notre Dame argued that 
it was wrong for “good people” to multiply miracles to remedy 
their lack of understanding.** It was necessary, above all, the Catho- 
lic World believed, “to guard against cant, if we would deal serious- 
ly with serious questions.”*° The journal praised Dr. Reuben 
Parsons, a conservative Catholic historian, for his diligence, but 
could muster less “enthusiasm” for his analysis, which relied heavily 
on the theory of a supernaturally effective Masonic conspiracy. “Dr. 
Parsons has never passed as a scientific historian of the original 
and deep-diving sort,” the World added. “A little more detailed 
and careful solution to complicated situations would be of profit.” 78 
Thomas O’Gorman, professor of church history at John Ireland’s 
seminary and later at the Catholic University, was a historian whose 
work was more satisfactory to the liberals. Trained in Europe, and 
sympathetic with the rigorous practice of the great scholar of the 
early Church, Louis Duchesne, he wrote a volume for the American 
Church History Series which, though depending largely on the re- 
search of John Gilmary Shea, was factual and relatively dispas- 
sionate. Some conservatives complained that it displayed “a certain 
lack of enthusiasm,” but O’Gorman was more able than the his- 
torians of the supernatural to do justice to the positive contribu- 
tions of men not visibly enrolled in the legions of Christ.’” 

The liberals’ conception of historical development was far closer 
to the age’s belief in unlimited, uninterrupted progress than the 
gloomy view, maintained by many conservatives, that the age of 
Antichrist was about to begin, bringing with it unpredictable ruins 
and terrors.!8 The Paulist Father Augustine Hewit argued that 
Antichrist had already come and gone during the Dark Ages. Since 
that time, society had increasingly accepted Christian principles, 
and this acceptance, rather than a supernatural intervention, was 
what the biblical promise of a Kingdom of God on Earth implied. 
The future, in all likelihood, would proceed “in a human way, 
analogous to the procedure it has hitherto followed,” along “lines 
of historical, intellectual, moral, and social development . . . toward 
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a result which will be ... the outcome of the past.” Hewit was 
confident that Catholics, instead of passively acquiescing in sup- 
posedly supernatural developments, would be stirred by this “more 
hopeful view” to the performance of their apologetic duties.”® 

The differences between liberals and conservatives over history 
and historians never became as intense in America as in Europe, 
where the interpretation of medieval Church history had more direct 
implications, and where the historical study of the Bible had been 
carried much further.2° In America, natural science presented a 
greater challenge, for its findings were of absorbing interest to a 
nation which had triumphed over the natural world to an un- 
precedented degree. Archbishop Ireland declared that the curriculum 
of his new seminary must follow to some extent the interests of its 
principal benefactor, James J. Hill, and “what he can see and value 
is science.” ?* Father Zahm noted that scientific discussion pervaded 
the press, the schools, the clubs, even the railroad cars.?* 

The liberals were well aware that many scientists were espousing 
a natural history that detracted from God’s supposed power over the 
world, but men like Zahm believed that only if the Church met 
scientific claims intelligently would it attract non-Catholics, or even 
hold the loyalty of many Catholics. “It is the salvation of souls which 
is the great interest involved in these momentous issues,” Augustine 
Hewit argued. One of the responsibilities of the apologist had be- 
come to profess “a high and sincere esteem for . . . genuine science. 
Far from treating it as an enemy, he ought to salute it as a providen- 
tial ally, the only one which can . . . bring back troubled or wander- 
ing souls.” Hewit rejoiced that such scientists as Littré and Romanes 
had regained their religious faith. “May they be precursors of a 
crowd of similar converts! The eighteenth century was an age of 
infidelity and revolution. The nineteenth century has been an age of 
science. We may hope that the twentieth century will be an age of 
science, reconstruction, and faith.” 23 While the errors of modern 
scientists should be corrected, their genuine discoveries should be 
gratefully added to the Catholic store of truth. Father Zahm declared 
that, while neither a Darwinist nor a Huxleyan, he did not wish 
to imply that he “found nothing good” in their work. Nor did he 
feel bound “to indulge in philippics against them whenever their 
names or theories are mentioned.” ** None of the American liberals 
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was a scientific extremist; on the key question of human evolution, 
they adopted a position intermediate between Virchow’s naturalism 
and the pious tradition. 

Conservatives stubbornly defended the belief that God cre- 
ated man directly, constituting him a species immutably distinct 
from all other animals. Sociological similarities between cavemen 
and apes demonstrated only that man had at times dissipated most 
of the gifts with which he had been endowed.” The liberals followed 
Asa Gray and John Fiske in believing evolution perfectly compatible 
with theism. The transmutation of species, they argued, was 
identical with Augustine’s conception of a successive creation gov- 
erned by divine law. What naturalists called spontaneous generation 
or variation, the liberals asserted was the performance of God’s will 
through a series of second causes which men had not yet fully 
understood.?® Zahm agreed with Fiske that this view was more 
devout than one which confined God’s creativity to the first days of 
the world; it enabled the “unbiased and reverent” to see “in nature 
the evidence of a Power which is originative, directive, im- 
manent.” 2? Liberal Catholics agreed with the age that with God 
thus taking an active part in the world’s progress, it was easy to 
believe in indefinite evolution “onward and upward.” Some of the 
liberals flatly asserted that man’s body, like other physical forms, 
had evolved from lower animals. But even the radical Englishman, 
St. George Mivart, upon whom they depended for much of their 
biological knowledge, insisted that man’s soul was immediately 
and directly created by God; on this question, revelation spoke too 
unequivocally for the liberal Catholics to sympathize with the 
exceedingly speculative hypotheses on the evolution of the soul.”° 

The liberal apologists won considerable applause for their judicious 
balancing of claims. Gladstone praised Zahm’s work, and a New 
England Protestant paper maintained that Zahm’s Evolution and 
Dogma put “the case of Christianity against agnosticism and atheism 
as clearly, ably, liberally and convincingly as it has yet been done.” ” 
But many Catholics believed that the liberals had gone much too far 
towards secularism, and that “the Church might need a defender 
against some of her defenders.” *° All but an “exceedingly small” 
number of Catholics, the American Catholic Quarterly Review re- 
ported, regarded belief in the evolution of Adam’s body as “latitu- 
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dinarian,’ and one conservative denounced Zahm as “atheist, 
materialist, modernist.” ** One critic wrote off the whole liberal 
enterprise as an unworthy bid for popularity with a skeptical age; 
“‘look at me, now,’” the apologist seemed to be saying. “‘I am an 
admirable Catholic, and yet I don’t believe in Adam’s apple, I don’t 
believe in Noé’s ark, I don’t believe in Daniel in the lions’ den; and 
as for the naive anthropomorphism of Genesis, it excites in me a 
smile no less becoming than your own.’ ” 3 

The gravamen of the conservatives’ protest was not that the 
liberals had abandoned Bible literalism, but that they were untrue 
to the reconciliation or “concord” which the great doctors of the 
Church like St. Thomas had established between scientific knowledge 
and revelation. While the liberals welcomed the Thomistic revival, 
Spalding noted that Aquinas’ “point of view in all that concerns 
natural knowledge has long since vanished from sight.” °* Zahm 
declared that modern Catholics, instead of attempting to shore up 
Thomas’ concord by devising supplementary hypotheses, often more 
ingenious than convincing, should emulate his fearlessness in strik- 
ing out in a wholly new way to deal with new facts. Were Thomas 
and Augustine living today, he asserted, they would not be 
pathetically defending past solutions, but would be “the boldest 
and the most comprehensive and the most liberal minds the 
world has ever known.” *4 : 

Some of the liberals hoped to avoid the difficulties of “concordism” 
altogether by arguing that the Bible did not teach any scientific or 
historical truth “as such.” 9° By adopting this “idealist” position, the 
liberals hoped to obviate the bitter and unprofitable quarrels over 
Biblical exegesis, leaving the apologist free to stress the moral beauty 
of Christ’s life, the obvious wisdom of the Gospel, and the benefits 
Christianity brought mankind.?® Cardinal Newman was the most 
famous “idealist”; in 1884, he had maintained that all scientific and 
historical comment in the Bible, except that bearing directly on 
dogmatic truth, could be regarded as obiter dicta, and thus subject 
to subsequent correction. One of Newman’s disciples pointed out to 
readers of the Catholic World that the Church did not require a 
Catholic to believe that there were no factual errors in the Vulgate. 
He admitted that it would generally be difficult to distinguish be- 
tween human comment and that which was so closely related to 
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dogma as to be necessarily inspired. But only “the inexperienced” 
and “the young” would demand an absolutist formula for settling 
critical problems. In a scientific age, “the opinion safest theologically, 
is not always the wisest, and .. . the true road may run along the 
precipice,” the English cleric declared.5” 

The liberals readily admitted the Church could pronounce 
authoritatively that certain statements in the Bible were inspired; 
but Hewit believed that the whole sum of such teaching up to the 
present could be contained “within a very moderate compass.” 38 
The liberals acknowledged that the Church might speak through 
the “universal and constant consent [of] the ordinary magisterium 
. . . scattered over the globe,” but they considered that the advocates 
of a “sentimental orthodoxy” forgot what stringent criteria were 
required for this consent.*® John Gmeiner denied that any such 
consent existed on “the great scientific questions which have been 
raised in recent times.” “The ordinary magisterium of the Church,” 
he declared, had never given “serious attention” to the question 
whether the Noachian flood had covered the whole earth. The fact 
of the flood and its prophetic moral had been explicitly accepted, and 
so could not be denied, but the physical extent and the secondary 
causes were subject to normal human investigation.*® 

This attitude seemed finicky to the conservatives; Bishop Chatard 
advised Catholics to “regard the Church as an ever-active teacher 
aided by the Holy Ghost .. . directing our minds to accept with 
the utmost docility what she says, without waiting to critically 
examine the manner in which she speaks, or to look for 
unanimity.” 41 But Hewit, while admitting that it was safe for a 
Catholic to accept completely every doctrinal statement by every 
churchman, argued that it was also legitimate to withhold inner 
assent if one simply could not firmly believe statements made by 
potentially fallible authorities.*? In all likelihood, Hewit limited the 
scope of this restraint to secondary matters. Without denying to the 
Church the ultimate interpretation of any Biblical phrase, the liberals 
wished to emancipate scientists and theologians from the need of 
maintaining continuous concord between traditional Catholic as- 
sumptions and current scholarly conclusions. They believed that 
most clashes between religion and science arose out of misunder- 
standing or arrogance.** Trying to describe and delimit the proper 
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roles of scientist and theologian, they hoped to encourage a maximum 
of scholarly effort with a minimum of authoritative intervention. 
The best check against error in either realm was the corrective work 
of one’s colleagues and successors. 

The profound difference between liberal and conservative con- 
ceptions of the Catholic’s obligations to Church authority was ap- 
parent in the diverse receptions accorded to Criterions of Catholic 
Truth, by the Italian Canon Salvatore di Bartolo. Bartolo accepted 
Newman’s obiter dicta theory. He denied that popes in the past had 
often spoken infallibly, and politely requested all popes in the future 
to add the words ex cathedra in cases where they did. The universal 
consent of the faithful was significant only on points absolutely 
essential to dogma, he thought, and the common teaching of the 
Fathers on inessentials was often grossly in error. He maintained 
that historians had the right to believe that the Church had erred 
in canonizing certain individuals about whom new facts had later 
been learned, and he believed that researchers could continue to hold 
scientific convictions in opposition to revealed truths until further 
understanding was given them.** While not endorsing all these con- 
clusions, the Catholic World was pleased that Bartolo was not “color- 
blind to all signals of danger except those that tell of rebellion to 
authority; he can see dangers in over-restrictive measures as well.” 
His book, carefully read, would help allay non-Catholic -suspicions 
of the Church’s intolerance.*® Cardinal Gibbons wrote that the book 
could not “fail to strengthen faith and to remove prejudices.” *® In 
sharp contrast, the American Catholic Quarterly Review criticized 
Bartolo’s apparent willingness to allow perfect freedom towards all 
teachings not strictly de fide.“” The Ecclesiastical Review published 
a series of slashing attacks by Professor Joseph Schroeder on Bartolo’s 
“theological minimizing.” *8 Just before the liberals were to publish a 
reply, Bartolo’s work was placed on the Index, and American 
sympathizers lapsed into silence.*® 

The debate over the nature and extent of revealed truth continued, 
however, focusing increasingly on the permissibility of “higher 
criticism” of the Bible.®° In 1893, Leo XIII endeavored to establish 
criteria for Biblical scholarship in an encyclical, Providentissimus 
Deus.”* Encouraging further research in the interests of textual puri- 
fication, he declared that “higher criticism” was “seldom of great 
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value, except in confirmation” of conclusions the Fathers had arrived 
at long ago; he warned practitioners not to be so proud of their 
ability to reconstruct the past that they forgot the role played by 
the supernatural. Leo condemned the oditer dicta theory of inspira- 
tion, asserting that while God had allowed the use of popular 
language, He had permitted no substantive errors to be recorded. 
Catholic scholars were not free, Leo forcefully concluded, to hold 
convictions controverting the clear purport of the Bible. Later, in 
order to hasten the determination of Catholic consensus on the 
many points in dispute, the Pope established a Biblical Commission 
of scholars to hand down authoritative opinions.®* 

As usual, conservatives and liberals read the encyclical differently. 
The Jesuit Father James Conway was relieved that the obiter dicta 
theory, which had been “fast gaining popularity with individuals, if 
not with schools, in the United States,” had been condemned. And 
he rejoiced that “minimizers” of every kind had been sharply re- 
proved."* Professor Charles P. Grannan of the Catholic University, 
on the other hand, concluded that “true Higher Criticism” had not 
been censured. He regarded the encyclical as a strong encouragement 
to intelligent study of the Bible.®* One of his students reported that 
Grannan was not accustomed to regarding the Pope’s strictures on all 
subjects as wholly binding; “Joachim Pecci, the theologian, of course 
has a right to his opinions,” he is supposed to have said, “but we are 
theologians too, and have a right to ours.” ®° Father Zahm found no 
obstacle to scientific study in the Pope’s defense of tradition and 
authority. In Bible, Science, and Faith, published the following year, 
Zahm happily quoted Leo’s declaration that it was not the purpose 
of the Bible to teach science. The priest insisted that parts of the 
Bible, such as the story of the Creation, became more illuminating 
with the progressive advance of scientific knowledge. He strongly 
emphasized that there was, as yet, no uniform interpretation of 
much of the Bible. And he did not hesitate to quote liberally from 
Newman’s essay on Bible study.” 

But though the encyclical did not produce unanimity, it presented 
an unmistakable caveat to scientists. Hogan noted in 1898 that the 
split between science and theology seemed to be widening; “this 
means,” he said, probably with some humor, “that the general 
principles of theology seem to lead in one direction, and the facts in 
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another.” 7 And Zahm, despite his brave words, was forced to spend 
more time defending not just the scientist’s right to intellectual 
freedom, but his own right to defend the scientist’s right.”*® 


Ill 


Heavily attacked by the conservatives, the liberals derived some 
consolation from the praise their apologetics won them from non- 
Catholics. Zahm released to the newspapers Gladstone’s letter of 
appreciation, and, when Evolution and Dogma drew violent criticism 
from many Italian Catholics, Zahm asserted that “I really do not 
care for the approval of everyone. But I know that every eminent 
man of science throughout Europe is in perfect sympathy with my 
views.” 5® But this was a scholar’s consolation, and the liberal church- 
men, out of loyalty to their fellow Catholics, and because their posi- 
tion in the Church depended ultimately upon Catholic approval, 
elected a more active role. By securing higher education for more of 
the faithful, they would promote Catholic understanding of secular 
discoveries, and at the same time hasten the production of a science 
that every Catholic could accept. 

All the advanced education most priests received they got in the 
higher seminaries. In the 1890’s, eight new seminaries were being 
built, and more were under consideration.®° But while agreeing that 
the time had come to abandon makeshift arrangements; Catholics 
differed as to what changes should be made. To the conservative 
James Loughlin of Philadelphia, the first premise of a seminary was 
contempt for secular predilections. “The more decidedly the outside 
world tends to materialism,” he declared, “all the more energetically 
ought the Catholic scholar to explore and defend that spirit world 
which is his fatherland.” The only desirable reform was an intensi- 
fication of theological and philosophical training.®? 

The liberals agreed that this training should be improved, but 
they were also anxious to have the seminaries instill an understanding 
of the new learning. Father Patrick Donehy, happily pointing out 
that Archbishop Ireland’s new seminary exposed youths to modern 
problems, remarked that “the priest who should go forth from the 
seminary today with only the answers of St. Augustine or St. 
Thomas of Aquino to satisfy the questioning mind of our age withal, 
would be as unfit for his duties as would an old Roman legionary or 
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a mailed crusader to take part in modern warfare.” ®® Edward A. 
Pace of the Catholic University recommended that seminaries teach 
natural sciences in a modern rather than Thomistic way.®* Father 
John T. Smith demanded an end to the shameful neglect of history. 
To ensure that students were not restricted by the horizons of even 
the most liberal curriculum, he also proposed establishing a reading 
room in which seminarians could find a variety of periodicals 
“selected solely with the view of illustrating the temper and con- 
dition of the times.” * 

But seminary training could be expanded only so far, and, in any 
case, its benefits would be available to only a small fraction of the 
faithful. As early as 1866, some American Catholics were calling for 
a university to emulate the work of the great non-Catholic uni- 
versities in America, and the institutions just being built by European 
Catholics. In the later decades of the century, the most eloquent 
and persistent advocate of a university was John Spalding. At the 
Third Plenary Council, he appealed for “higher education,” pointing 
out that a seminary could never be a true “instrument of intellectual 
culture,” with “liberal and not professional” goals.°° A few years 
later, at the laying of the cornerstone of the Catholic University, he 
tried to silence critics of culture. “To be a Catholic,” he proclaimed, 
“is to be drawn not only to the love of whatever is good and beautiful, 
but also to the love of whatever is true.” The remedy for the con- 
fusions caused by a little learning was more learning. “Those who 
dread knowledge,” he insisted, “are as far away from the life of 
this century as the dead whose bones crumbled to dust a thousand 
years ago.” In a characteristically American phrase, Spalding de- 
clared that “mind is Heaven’s pioneer making way for faith, hope, 
and love.” A university, “better than anything else,” symbolized 
“the aim and tendency of modern life.” * 

Some conservatives opposed a university as an overly ambitious 
project for a Church still unable to build enough parochial schools. 
Others, failing to understand the purpose of a graduate university, 
suspected that it could only prove to be an unnecessary and unfair 
competitor with existing Catholic colleges and seminaries.°° This 
opposition was checkmated when Leo XIII endorsed the project 
and the nomination of the liberal John J. Keane as the first rector. 
Keane went to Europe to attempt to get Ludwig von Pastor and 
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Frangois Vigoroux, the most distinguished Catholic scholars in 
history and Bible study. He favored inviting William Barry, the 
liberal English apologist, and he strongly desired St. George Mivart 
to teach science, since unless this subject was ably taught, the faculty 
would, he feared, “count for very little in the estimation of the 
American public.”7° Defeated in each of these cases either by the 
scholar’s reluctance or by the veto of conservative Catholics, Keane, 
nevertheless, appointed able men — O’Gorman and Thomas Shahan 
in history, Henri Hyvernat in Oriental studies, Bouquillon in moral 
theology, Grannan on the Scriptures. 

In appointing Edward Pace to teach philosophy, Keane showed 
his preference for philosophy which was not simply worshipful 
Thomism; when the papal ablegate Archbishop Satolli proposed that 
Pace spend considerable time in Rome being “replenished” with 
sound scholastic doctrine, the rector politely demurred.”* The liberals 
were little interested in abstract speculation of any kind. The 
Catholic World considered the “intricacies and obscurities” of 
theology “like the swamps on the margin of a fertile farming country; 
they are a refuge for untamable beasts and birds and the scene of the 
sportsman’s exploits.”** Dr. Thomas Bouquillon was sure that 
theology was “sterile and stagnant” when “cut off from the other 
sciences,” but prospered when theory and practice were closely as- 
sociated. His seminar in 1894—1895 considered the “Ethics of Work- 
ingmen’s Associations, Strikes, and Arbitrations.” *? In the spring 
of the same year, Keane presided over a School of Applied Ethics, in 
which such non-Catholic experts as John G. Brooks and Carroll 
Wright spoke. He sent William Kerby to Louvain to prepare himself 
to teach sociology by the newest methods.™* 

The Catholic University’s contacts with the new learning were 
not always happy. When Professor R. W. Shufeldt, invited to give 
guest lectures on biology, enlivened his scientific analyses with 
references to monkish superstition, and “the inquisition, the fagot, 
and the stake,” the most liberal Catholic was necessarily annoyed.”® 
The much-desired scholarly debate among the professors frequently 
led to such bitter personal and nationalistic antagonisms that Gibbons 
considered governing the University more onerous than all the other 
chores of his diocese."® The theoretical teachings and practical ac- 
tivities of some of the liberal professors aroused such conservative 
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hostility that one summer school eventually declared that University 
faculty members were too controversial to speak to general audi- 
ences.”? 

_ The Catholic University was intended to attract not just priests 
in search of postseminary training; but most laymen preferred to at- 
tend Catholic colleges and non-Catholic universities.7® The liberals 
cheerfully did all that they could to make these recourses as profitable 
as possible. Ireland encouraged Notre Dame to offer genuine liberal 
education, not a series of professional courses.”® Father Zahm and 
other instructors at Notre Dame tried to improve standards by secur- 
ing graduate training for all teachers there, only to be frustrated by 
President Morrissey’s desire to keep Notre Dame a good preparatory 
school. Father John Burns asked to be permitted to attend Cornell 
Summer School, but was denied permission, and angrily recorded in 
his diary “I asked him bluntly . . . if he did not admit that the more 
a man knows about a subject, the better he is prepared to teach it. 
. . » He didn’t believe it. . . . How long, O Lord, how long?” ®° 

The liberals refused to be alarmed for the safety of the many young 
men attending non-Catholic universities. No secular truth could 
adversely affect their Catholic faith, and since many outside the 
Church were simply ignorant of its claims, some priests believed that 
every Catholic student at Yale or Harvard would prove an effective 
missionary to the Gentiles.** The Paulists helped establish student 
clubs to promote this mission, and named them after Newman, who 
had won over such a number of Oxford intellectuals.8 The con- 
servative Bishop McQuaid, by contrast, seeing little value in “liberal 
education,” and suspecting that social rather than intellectual aspira- 
tion drew most young Catholics to secular schools, worked tirelessly 
to discourage the practice. His veto of Keane’s appearance at Cornell 
stemmed in part, no doubt, from a desire to avoid any seeming 
approval of Catholics there.** 

The liberals also tried to bring the advantages of higher education 
to those for whom college was not possible. In 1889, the Columbian 
Reading Union was formed to coérdinate the work of reading 
circles around the country; the Paulists assumed direction, and dedi- 
cated a section of the Catholic World to words of advice and reports 
of progress. The reading lists which they circulated included works 
primarily by Catholics, since one purpose was to give encouragement 
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to deserving Catholic authors, but generous amounts of history and 
science by non-Catholics were also recommended.** 

Catholic summer schools were another expedient; both liberal and 
conservative leaders supported the establishment of the first, which 
met in New London, Connecticut, in 1892. Other schools appeared at 
Madison, Wisconsin in 1895, and in New Orleans, Louisiana, in the 
winter of 1896. The first curriculum included lectures on Christian 
ethics, a series on Shakespeare, discussions on the philosophy of 
history as well as on special historical topics, and lectures by the 
Jesuit Father Thomas Hughes on “Christian anthropology.” Off- 
setting archconservatives like Hughes were many of the most liberal 
of the Catholic University professors, as well as Zahm and Mivart. 
Whoever the lecturer, liberals could find satisfaction in the number 
of lay Catholics being exposed to contemporary intellectual prob- 
lems.°®° Many conservatives regarded the summer schools as a 
dangerous attempt to ape the “liberal Protestantism” of Chautauqua 
—as no better than Catholic camp meetings, summer Sunday 
schools.®* Arthur Preuss, a St. Louis editor, considered the students 
too frivolous for the schools to succeed. “We have no confidence in 
their alleged mission,” he wrote, “and no hope for their future.” §* 
Condé Pallen thought that the schools should not busy themselves 
with the popular problems of secular culture, but teach such essential 
Catholic principles as that the Incarnation is “the Catholic explana- 
tion of things past, present and future.”®* A Catholic paper sug- 
gested that “the only kind of lectures appropriate, timely, and useful 
for a Catholic Summer School would be a course of plain, everyday 
catechetical instruction.” °° 

The volleys of criticism which the liberals received after every new 
attempt to widen respect for the new learning were the more galling 
because none of these attempts elicited the mass support that de- 
veloped when the liberals called for patriotism, temperance, or even 
a viable school compromise. In 1902, only sixteen lay students at- 
tended the Catholic University; most students at Notre Dame con- 
tinued to prefer straightforward business courses; both the Reading 
Circles and the Summer Schools were monopolized by single young 
women, many of them indignant that Catholic young men were “so 
indifferent to their own intellectual improvement.” °° And while 
the rewards were scant, the risks were considerable, for, to offer a 
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really modern education even to a few, the liberals had found it 
necessary to jeopardize their reputation for trusting faith by insisting 
on limits to the scope of Church authority. 

Yet, despite such penalties, the liberals until the late 1890’s re- 
mained confident of the ultimate success of their policy of rapproche- 
ment between the Church and contemporary intellectual life. The 
Catholic University had been established; summer schools and read- 
ing circles were going on; at least some of the seminaries had 
dramatically modernized their curriculum. So long as Roman 
authorities did not become convinced that the American enterprises 
were part and parcel of the “Age’s” assault on the dogma of the 
Church, the liberal program seemed likely to prosper; and on this 
question more than any other, Leo XIII seemed the liberals’ staunch 
ally. With serene confidence, the Catholic World declared in 1892 
that “the Church in this country is becoming every day more and 
more the brightest jewel in the Papal crown . . . because the work 
of intellectual development goes hand in hand with the moral and 
material progress of the people.” ** 


CHAPTER IX 


A CHURCH OF ENERGETIC 
INDIVIDUALS 


ae Catholic Church is hierarchical as well as orthodox; 
it demands of its members organizational discipline as well as 
doctrinal uniformity. While the American liberals could fairly be 
charged with occasionally minimizing the amount of dogmatic truth 
binding on all Catholics, few or none of them veered into the 
modernist error of questioning the nature of dogma itself. Con- 
servative critics had considerable justification, however, for their 
protests that the liberals appeared to be abandoning the ordered 
harmonies of Church discipline for the individualism and frenzied 
activism of American secular life. 

Certainly the liberals made no secret of their admiration for a 
culture whose “ideals of manhood are not loyalty, obedience, uni- 
formity, but worthiness to be free.” ? The more they observed of the 
secular civilization which resulted when every man was encouraged 
to act freely in political and economic life, the more sure they became 
that the Church, too, would profit if each of its members acted with 
initiative and determination. Father Elliott insisted that America’s 
“triumphant democracy” granted the individual so much freedom 
that no other government was so “peculiarly favorable” to the 
practice of true religion.2 The Catholic World was sure that “the 
hierarchy of the Catholic Church in the United States share the con- 
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viction that American political institutions are in advance of those 
in Europe in helping a man to save his soul.” * Elliott denounced 
as malicious libel an English Jesuit’s allegation that political freedom 
unsuited men for proper deference to ecclesiastical authority. 
Though the early years of both church and state in America had been 
somewhat turbulent, experience in freedom had soon promoted 
highly responsible participation in both political and religious life. 
Turning the tables on the European “critic of the great republic,” 
Elliott contended that the Church had no difficulty with fractious 
democrats, but only with those immigrants “whose Catholicity [had] 
been maintained by a paternal civil government,” men accustomed 
to alternate between supine passivity and irresponsible protest. 
“There is a servile faith as well as a servile fear,” he wrote, “a 
satanic independence and a bovine obedience—all equally un- 
suitable for both church and state in the United States.” ° Fortunately, 
as immigrants became more Americanized, they became better 
Catholics. “There may be, after all, something in the American 
publicist’s prophecy,” Father Thomas Jefferson Jenkins noted con- 
tentedly, “that, if the Church modify the state, the state here will 
modify the views of the Church —at least in individuals.” ° 

While dubious about doctrinaire laissez faire, the liberals admired 
the opportunity American capitalism afforded the able man to exert 
all his energy and initiative; many of them concluded that the 
Church would flourish just so far as Catholics became as enterprising 
as their contemporaries. The layman John Reily was dissatisfied with 
the Catholic community of Connewago, Pennsylvania, because the 
people treated true faith as a substitute for “ambition and enterprise.” 
“There is no rivalry, nor emulation, no self-dependence, no pride, no 
ambition,” he complained, convinced as he was that piety linked 
with passivity would not produce a good society or a healthy 
Church.’ Liberal writers pointed to conspicuous examples of Catholic 
prosperity in Europe as refutation of both the “shallow commentators 
upon progress” and those hopelessly reactionary Catholics who 
asserted that the bourgeois virtues of enterprise and thrift were 
somehow incompatible with true Catholicism.® 

In 1890, Miss M. T. Elder formulated a liberal Catholic version 
of the “gospel of wealth,” a vindication of economic individualism 
by the rewards for the individualist and by the ultimate benefits for 
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the Church. Pointing out that the three men Christ restored to life 
were all men of wealth, and that a rich man had been necessary to 
give Christ a suitable (if temporary) burial, Miss Elder deplored the 
scarcity of rich American Catholics. She suspected that most Catholics 
were poor, not from love of holy poverty, but from aversion to holy 
industry. The “temptations and evils of poverty” afflicted huge 
numbers, while wealth constituted a proximate cause of sin for only 
a very few. Miss Elder, therefore, recommended that Catholics, after 
praying for faith, hope, and charity, should go on to ask: 


O Lord! give me good sense. Give me hard, practical, everyday gumption. 
If I had a little of that, I shouldn’t act as foolishly as I generally do; I 
shouldn’t waste my time nor money; I shouldn’t remain as now, unable 
to aid the Church and religion. 


b) 


The ability to make “frequent and handsome donations” indicated 
“pretty surely,” Miss Elder thought, “that a man has the right sort of 
Zealeee 

Archbishop Ireland was a vigorous exponent of this rationalization 
of individual enterprise. He advised the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union to stop considering money as evil, and to set about acquiring 
some. The power to do good would be immense if Catholics exerted 
their “will,” “energy,” and “ambition.” *° In an impromptu address 
to the Merchants’ Exchange in St. Louis, Ireland attributed the 
great success of the Church in America to the work of “energetic, 
enterprising citizens.” “It is energy and enterprise that win every- 
where,” he declared briskly; “they win in the Church, they win in 
the State, and they win in buisness.”*4 Ireland told a French 
traveler that the American Church wanted the faithful to show 
“pluck” and “push.” ?” To the Catholic Congress of 1893 he offered 
a theophysical postulate: “The half-hearted manner in which we 
evangelize the age deserves and entails failure. Steam and electricity 
in religion codperating with divine grace will triumph.” ® 

The liberals were openly critical of Catholics who failed to 
recognize what the modern Church required of its members. Hailing 
Leo XIII’s call for Catholic action to help solve the problems of the 
working class, the Paulist Father Edward Brady complained that 
there had been “a little too much of the passive, some might be dis- 
posed to call it the contemplative spirit of religion... and this 
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earnest advanced encyclical . . . is a rebuke to it. Religion must be 
altogether free . . . to go about the Great Father’s business in what- 
ever direction that business may lead.” 14 Seven hundred years earlier, 
the liberals’ convictions had been stated succinctly by Pope Innocent 
III, when he declared that “if the contemplative state is safer, the 
active is more fruitful; if the former is sweeter, the latter is more 
profitable.” ** Much as Hecker admired the religious spirit of orders 
like the Poor Clares who dedicated their lives wholly to prayer, he 
did not conceal his grave doubts about the “forms” they employed of 
giving it “expression.” ** He indignantly denied that the typical 
religious of the Middle Ages had devoted himself exclusively to 
contemplation. “ ‘Idle monks and nuns’ were they?” he spluttered. 
“They were, as a class) men and women who ate and drank less, 
worked harder, and did more for intellectual progress, civilization, 
and social well-being than any other body of men and women .. . 
of history.”*7 Nor could the liberals endorse those Catholics who 
sought purification through bodily mortification alone. Spalding 
warmly approved a mother superior’s principle that “the work we do 
for others is the best mortification.”7® And Ireland stated flatly 
that “an honest ballot and social decorum among Catholics will do 
more for God’s glory and the salvation of souls than midnight 
flagellations,” or any number of penitent pilgrimages.’ 
Conservative clergymen in the nineteenth century, suspecting that 
work in the world was both dangerous and futile, developed an in- 
creasing number of special devotions in which Catholics might par- 
ticipate as the safest and most profitable way of counteracting the 
aggressions of a hostile age. While the liberals did not dislike all the 
new devotions, they carefully designated them as only “subsidiary 
religious aids.” Most individuals, they implied, were not dramatically 
improved by what too often degenerated into what Ireland called 
the “mere frills and flounces of piety.”?° They warned the faithful 
against expending “their entire spiritual energy in set devotional 
practices and examinations and spiritual resolutions.”** A too 
sedulous devotionalism, the liberals believed, was often substituted 
for an understanding participation in the world. Ireland rejoiced 
that Notre Dame did not emulate those Catholic colleges which 
reared their charges in “religious hothouses, nourishing them over- 
much on the accidents and luxuries of religion,” instead of preparing 
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them for the battles they would later have to wage for their souls 
and for their Church.2? Hecker warned Americans not to imitate 
the many European Catholics who, shirking resistance to secularist 
oppression, “evaded the accusation of criminal cowardice by an 
extravagant display of devotional religion.” ?* And Bishop Keane 
warned the clergy not to let devotional societies become an end in 
themselves. Addressing the Priests’ Eucharistic League, he declared 
that God was not “in the Blessed Sacrament simply to receive our 
homage.” Nor did we priests come “simply to express our adoration, 
but to see what we can do among men. . . . ‘What are you doing?’ 
the Lord asks us.” 74 The liberals even thought it necessary to warn 
Catholics against regarding the sacraments as substitutes for personal 
action. The Paulist Father Alexander Doyle told the Catholic Total 
Abstinence Union that to stop intemperance “other remedies be- 
sides those from the spiritual pharmacy of the Church are to be 
applied . . . , and other methods besides the ordinary ministrations 
of the sacraments are necessary.” 7° 

Hecker regretted that, at a time when Protestants were discarding 
the characteristic Reformation doctrines, some Catholics were still 
so misled by the doctrines of man’s impotence that they considered 
the “passive” rather than the “active” virtues the most conducive to 
the development of “Christian manhood.” 7° Father Brady elaborated 
on this distinction when he declared that the “faith that built up 
the American Church, though a simple, implicit faith, was not a 
passive faith. It was an active, energetic faith, a courageous faith.” 77 
To this kind of argument, some Catholics had retorted that since the 
supreme felicity of life in heaven would involve no human striving, 
men in the world should cultivate a spirit of passive acquiescence. 
Keane brushed aside this premise. In heaven a man would feel 
“every muscle swelling with strength . . . every fibre of his being 
eager for the day’s work. A merely passive heaven,” he dismissed as 
inconceivable; it would be “infinite weariness; the perfection of 
activity” would be a better description of eternal life. For there all 
the powers we have known on earth “shall be reaching forward in 
tireless activity; and not one of them shall be left with nothing to 
ale, a 

The most commendable kind of action was not performed by the 
disciplined soldier responding to orders from his superiors, but by 
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the free man on his own initiative. Ireland believed that Catholics 
could learn a great deal from the familiar American saying “I am 
going to do what pleases me.” *® Hecker frequently belabored the 
“Jearned authors and distinguished controversialists” so obsessed 
with the risk of individual error that they defined “the essence of 
Catholicity” as instant, total obedience, and argued that “on be- 
coming a Catholic one has to make an entire surrender, in religious 
matters, of his personal liberty and his own will.”®° “In true 
obedience,” a Catholic World writer argued, “there is more of love 
than conformity, in patience more of love than resignation, in 
temperance more of love than of self-restraint.” And for the true 
exercise of love, “individuality and independence of character” were 
essential,34 

Little disposed to speculation, the liberals failed to explore either 
the theological or the ecclesiastical implications of their gospel of 
individual action. In exhorting each Catholic to practice actively the 
natural virtues, they sometimes seemed to imply that God was bound 
to bestow grace in strict proportion to man’s efforts.®* In stressing 
the value of action, they sometimes seemed to limit the possession of 
true virtue to those who possessed worldly freedom. One French 
critic was to complain that “Father Hecker measures out the favors 
of the Holy Spirit in proportion to the civil and political liberty of 
the Christian.” °° The liberals certainly meant no more than that 
God, in His ordinary providence, expected the individual to show 
initiative and enterprise if he wished to deserve grace. But they were 
frequently misunderstood. 

Many of the liberals too readily accepted the age’s assumption that 
vigorous, well intentioned individual effort would invariably result 
in productive harmony. Archbishop Ireland could not have imagined 
that he was proposing the forfeit of Church discipline in his speech 
to Catholics at the Columbian Congress; “let not the laymen wait for 
the laymen,” he had thundered; “let not priest wait for priest, let 
not priest wait for bishop, and let not bishop wait for the Pope.” *# 
The archbishop, like the other liberals, believed that precisely be- 
cause the structure of Church authority had been strengthened at 
the Vatican Council, it could never thereafter be effectively flouted. 
But conservatives, who believed that the Vatican Council had in- 


tensified the daily discipline of the Church, not simply provided 
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countermeasures against future breaches, were appalled when the 
American liberals proceeded to counsel every Catholic, from layman 
to cardinal, to embark on lives of active, individual service. 


II 


In 1888, the Catholic World printed an article by a layman which 
declared that the American Church had suffered immeasurably 
from the failure to grant the laymen their proper degree of freedom. 
The fault stemmed in part from the traditions of the feudal era 
when the European Church, to strengthen clerical power against 
aggressive laymen, had erected chancels and protected the priests 
from the congregation by rood screens and strong railings. Long 
anachronistic, this architecture institutionalized “a certain exclusive- 
ness of feeling, a certain distrust,” even condescension towards the 
laity. The American Church, the writer argued, would benefit by a 
speedy “return to the older and more normal state of union without 
confusion of the clergy and the people.” °° Father Edward Mc- 
Sweeny agreed that the clergy needed to be recalled to “simplicity.” 
Missionaries to equalitarian America should, he thought, “discard 
all titles, come in simplicity of speech and manner . . . and erect a 
simple democratic platform down’‘almost to the level of the people, 
instead of speaking from the formal, aristocratic pulpit.” 3° 

Nineteenth-century ultramontanists, regarding the growing lay 
demand for power and responsibility as a dangerous attempt to 
Protestantize the Church, had sanctioned lay action only in devotions 
and organizations dominated and directed by the clergy.3” Lay free- 
dom was, if anything, more circumscribed than before. Father Elliott 
was appalled to find that many European immigrants had been 
taught to regard their priest not as “teacher, father, and friend, but 
boss-teacher, boss-father, boss-friend, perhaps boss-politician.” 8 

Even the liberals, of course, could not sanction any laic encroach- 
ment on the powers and responsibilities vested in the clergy by 
the sacrament of orders, but they believed that laymen might do 
much both within and without the churches. The Paulist Father 
Alfred Young waged a long campaign to increase congregational 
singing. A choir, he argued, relegated the laity to a passive role, 
while general singing would allow each individual to praise God 
in his own voice and in his own spirit.4° Writing in the Catholic 
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World, George H. Howard, a prominent Washington layman, 
suggested several ways in which the individual’s understanding 
participation in the mass might be heightened. Though the offi- 
clating priest was required to use Latin, Howard saw no reason 
“why a “lector” could not read simultaneous translations of parts 
of the mass; alternatively, he might lead the congregation in sing- 
ing a communion hymn or reciting a psalm. He also proposed that 
more prayers be read in the vernacular, and that the confessions of 
sin be uttered in unison. By such measures, Howard thought, the 
services could be made to appeal “in the highest degree to the 
soul’s intelligence, without an exercise of which there can be no 
worship at all.” *° 

Prohibited from teaching in the Church, the laity might well 
teach Catholicism to outsiders, through planned missions or in 
casual contacts. A group of St. Paul laymen organized a Truth 
Society to disseminate information about the Church, as well as 
to answer defamatory attacks.“ Laymen could also take more 
active responsibility for parish work. Priests and laymen had en- 
gaged in many unseemly wrangles over the management of Church 
property in the middle of the nineteenth century, and the liberals 
showed no inclination to-repeat that experiment.*” But some were 
willing to brave conservative censure, both in America and in Rome, 
by a wider use of intelligent laymen as teachers and administrators 
in the parochial schools.** 

But the most dramatic vehicles for lay action were the national 
Catholic congresses in 1889 and 1893. As early as 1869, the Catholic 
World had called for a more inclusive gathering than the German 
Central Verein, but no progress was made until, twenty years later, 
Major Henry Brownson of Detroit, anxious to demonstrate to 
non-Catholics that “the laity are not priest-ridden,” began a success- 
ful agitation.“ Cardinal Gibbons at first demurred, but Ireland 
and other Western prelates convinced him that there was no 
risk of insubordination.4° Only papers approved by an episcopal 
committee were read, and no general discussion of the topics covered 
was permitted to the hundreds of lay delegates who came to the 
two conventions. Even with these precautions, many of the clergy 
“went home thanking God that the Church escaped unharmed.” * 

To most liberals, the willing codperation of so many able, energetic 
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laymen was inspiring, and even the conservative John Mooney con- 
cluded that lay action was a “moral Niagara” available to the 
Church? While Gibbons made clear in his address to the Baltimore 
congress that he expected the laymen to await clerical direction, 
Ireland challenged his hearers not to take pride in mere docile 
obedience. Do not, he ordered “go home and slumber, as in the past 
— go back to work... . I assure you, in the name of the bishops 
and the priests, that we will lead, but I shall be very glad to see 
you get ahead of us in something.” ** A Catholic World writer ad- 
vised the delegates not to let their wonderful new national organiza- 
tion prevent them from organizing locally, or even acting as indi- 
viduals when that would be profitable.*® A few years later, a San 
Francisco priest summed up the liberals’ expectations when he flatly 


declared that 


it would add new life to the Church in America were the laity to take 
an interest in Church affairs, and to express their opinions thereon. . . . 
Clerical diplomacy has several centuries of mistakes to its account; free 
speech can hardly hope to beat the record. . . . It is far better to make a 
mistake in acting, than never to act at all.°° 


The liberals also attempted to increase lay freedom by limiting 
the extent to which parish priests could issue unconditional demands 
upon their people. At the Third Plenary Council, liberal prelates, 
while failing to secure admonitions instead of commands to at- 
tend the parochial schools, did succeed in depriving priests of the 
right to order the faithful not to belong to specific societies, thus 
making possible the toleration of the Knights of Labor.®! But 
perhaps the clearest example of the liberals’ concern was their 
running battle to prevent this legislation from being applied against 
secret fraternal societies. 

The conservatives believed the secret societies to be the distillation, 
if not the active agent, of all the evils of the century, and that Ameri- 
can societies were no less malevolent than those in Europe.*? The 
liberals, on the other hand, could not believe that the American 
secret societies were either very important or very hostile.5* “I have 
always been of the opinion,” Archbishop Patrick Riordan of San 
Francisco declared, “that we should treat such organizations in as 
large a spirit as the discipline of the Church will permit us,” and 
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Ireland argued that “as much liberty as is at all consistent with prin- 
ciples should be allowed Catholics” in their dealings with the fra- 
ternal orders.** Most of the liberals were prepared to sanction 
Catholic membership in those societies which dropped their offen- 
sive oaths and rituals. At the 1890 meeting of the committee of 
archbishops to which the question of several secret societies had been 
referred the liberals won a considerable victory. Only the Masons 
were condemned by name, and while Catholics were to be dissuaded 
from joining any society, the archbishops agreed that “when Catho- 
lics do belong to them, the question of leaving them or remaining 
in them must be decided by the conscience of each individual.” 
When conservatives protested against such overt reliance on lay- 
men’s private judgment, the words “under the direction of his con- 
fessor” were added to the formula®®> Even so, conservatives from 
the Archdiocese of Milwaukee asked Rome to establish clear criteria 
for forbiddable societies, and to restore to the clergy the responsi- 
bility of forthright intervention. Such measures were necessary, they 
contended, to establish “a uniform guide for all in foro interno.” *® 

Rome awarded the final victory to the conservatives by officially 
condemning the Odd Fellows, the Knights of Pythias, and the 
Sons of Temperance. But so deeply did the liberals deplore the 
effect of this action on the liberty of Catholics and the opinion of 
non-Catholics that they long refused to promulgate Rome’s decrees, 
even when directly censured for their reluctance.*” Such costly re- 
sistance was eloquent testimony of the liberals’ desire for laymen’s 
liberty. 

Instead of expanding their regulation of laymen’s lives, priests 
should, the liberals believed, concentrate on promoting “the su- 
preme and perfect in religion,” which was not obedience to ec- 
clesiastical superiors, but “interior union with God.” 58 Tsaac Hecker 
had been deeply impatient with his seminary superiors who fre- 
quently interrupted his spiritual communings to call him to con- 
ferences. “I used to say: Let me be, let me be! When God is heard 
a person feels that everything else but Him is impertinent.” °° 
Hecker regretted that so many Catholics failed to distinguish the 
two “distinct offices of the Holy Spirit”; one spoke through the 
authority of the Church as “the infallible interpreter and criterion 
of divine revelation”; the other acted in the individual soul “as the 
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divine life-giver and sanctifier.” Since the Vatican Council had 
answered all doubts about the locus of the first office, Catholics 
should now Strive to experience the Holy Spirit inwardly, refusing 
to be content with the special devotion or sacrament which “leads 
to it or communicates it or guarantees its genuine presence.” °° 

For this reason, Hecker deplored excessive reliance upon a spirit- 
ual director. The Holy Spirit was “the inspiration of the inner 
life of the regenerate man, and in that life is his Superior and 
Director.” The Holy Spirit could never injure a man’s individuality 
or check the “spontaneous” movements towards God “instinctive” in 
a good man.** Hecker valued true liberty of the soul so highly that 
he insisted on a Catholic’s right to change confessors and directors 
rather than comply with coercion of conscience.** Too many Eu- 
ropeans seemed to believe that the guileless man is not safe unless 
he is “provided with the greatest possible amount of guidance by 
the authority of God in the external order.” The Paulists deplored 
making the “grade of one’s obedience to one’s director” the pri- 
mary criterion of orthodoxy.® 

Hecker, as a spiritual director, tried to be as self-effacing as pos- 
sible. When he guided a community of sisters, he felt God warning 
him that it would be “impertinent” to interrupt; “let my spouses 
listen to my voice!” Hecker exhorted the timid “to break loose — 
give up all to God!” He refused to overwhelm a sinful man with 
advice or commands, thinking to himself “well, no doubt God 
means to save you, you poor fellow, or He wouldn’t give you the 
grace to make this mission. . . . Just how He will do it, considering 
your bad habits, I can’t see; but that’s none of my business.” 
Hecker and his Paulists, far from wishing to “repress, to suppress, to 
annihilate the instincts, aspirations, and capacities God-given to hu- 
man nature,” believed that proper guidance would help free the 
individual Catholic for a more completely realized personal re- 
ligious life.®° To Ireland, the ultimate goal was action; the indi- 
vidual conscience must be left unintimidated, so that a man could 
know his duty, and not fear to do it, though he found himself alone 
in a strange land.®° “Be not deceived,” Elliott warned, “conformity 
is not the supreme virtue, and discipline is not the supreme fruit.” & 
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Ill 


The liberals were anxious that the diocesan clergy as well as the 
_laity exercise energy and initiative. The priest should strive to be, in 
Gibbons’ words, an “ambassador of Christ” to all society, not just a 
performer of rituals, and a transmittor of episcopal commands to 
an audience of Catholics by birthright.6° The Catholic World hoped 
that Gibbons’ exhortations would hasten the disappearance of “low 
views ..., the blight of the priesthood.” There was an unfor- 
tunately widespread “estimate of clerical excellence which actually 
concentrates everything praiseworthy in the high title of ‘a safe 
man.’ It means that priestly happiness consists in being let alone by 
the people and promoted by the bishop.” Sanctity consisted in never 
being mentioned in the secular press.®® The Paulists, in their parish 
church in New York, tried to demonstrate a nobler ideal; their 
comprehensive program provided for regular visits to the sick and 
needy, a plan for welcoming inquirers, a reading room, and a 
wide variety of young peoples’ and catechism classes.” 

If priests were to rise above “smooth mediocrity,” the liberals 
(joined on this question by the usually intransigent McQuaid), 
were agreed that the American Church should abandon those 
traditional features of clerical training which sapped independence 
and initiative. Instead of sending prospective priests to a preparatory 
seminary, McQuaid recommended they be left under the super- 
vision of their parents, who could guide and correct them without 
breaking their spirit. Bishop Camillus Maes of Covington wanted 
them sent to regular Catholic day schools, where contact with secular 
life would produce more than “negative” or sheltered virtues.” In 
the higher seminaries, discipline should be lenient, lest the levite 
be ill fitted for “the life of self-reliance . . . young priests have to face 
almost immediately after leaving.” "® McQuaid believed that the 
young man, fortified by sacraments, prayers, teaching, and exam- 
ple, should be able to avoid serious dereliction “without con- 
stant watching”; the seminary should not be confused with a “re- 
formatory.” The bishop refused to ban women domestics from 
seminary grounds. “If in the seminary the presence of women 
is suggestive of evil,” McQuaid declared, “it will be so after he leaves 
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the seminary. Such a young man should avoid the priesthood or 
withdraw to a Trappist monastery.” “* 

Before the Third Plenary Council convened, Gibbons informed 
Rome that the European practice of installing seminarians in 
clerically-supervised villas during summer vacations should not 
be followed in America; if a levite lost his vocation through a visit 
to his family and his home town, the Church was well rid of him. 
Despite Roman protests, the Council committed the vacationing 
seminarians to the watchful care of their families’ parish priests.” 
In the next decade, a conservative implored these priests to exercise 
the greatest vigilance lest “half-healed wounds are reopened by 
contact with the old poison which God’s providence and the kind 
hand of a spiritual physician had removed.” ‘® But Bishop Maes 
suggested that too close supervision would jeopardize the young 
men’s moral independence.” 

Conservatives sharply criticized the liberals’ decision to establish 
the Catholic University of America so near to the public life of 
Washington. Archbishop Elder of Cincinnati feared that the “‘secu- 
lar Priests and Seminarians” would be dangerously exposed to 
“the distractions of public affairs,—the intercourse with public 
men, —the gathering of unscrupulous men from all parts of the 
country, —the amusements—the social and convivial habits pre- 
vailing.” 78 But the liberals remained confident that the benefits 
to be derived from the many neighboring cultural institutions far 
outweighed the dangers. And, in the face of conservative dismay, 
they encouraged the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur to establish on 
property close to the university the Trinity College for women.” 

Even while seeking to develop priests of independent character, 
however, the liberal bishops were confronted with a number of 
priests whose independence verged on insubordination. In a mission- 
ary country like the United States, canon law was not yet fully 
applicable. Bishops were loath to designate priests as “rectors,” 
grant them “irremovability,” or create an elaborate court system 
to hear their appeals against episcopal censure, punishment, or 
transfer. On the other hand, since a priest’s sense of independence 
was often fortified by the knowledge that every dollar of his income 
was presented to him directly by his own parishioners, many clergy- 
men were inclined to fight hard for their “rights,” in church courts 
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when they were available, in civil courts as a last resort, and in the 
newspapers as a matter of course.*° While the liberal bishops dis- 
liked ecclesiastical authoritarianism in principle, they generally 
_balked at Roman proposals to strengthen the rights of priests, and 

they found it hard not to act vigorously when a cleric refused to 
cooperate with a patently desirable liberal program.8! Even the 
mild Gibbons sympathized with the problems fractious priests made 
for his fellow bishops. 

Yet contemporaries were right in believing that the liberals’ 
eventual support of McGlynn’s cause stemmed from more than a 
malicious delight in troubling Archbishop Corrigan. The liberals 
were painfully aware that strong episcopal action against a priest 
antagonized non-Catholics almost as much as did clerical action 
against a layman.*? When McGlynn was suspended, he became 
a hero to Americans, who had very little sympathy with his eco- 
nomic views. Furthermore, the liberals could hardly fail to be in- 
fluenced by the logic of their activist rhetoric, especially when the 
implication was spelled out by clerics like Malone, who supported 
the rest of their program. John Reily, although somewhat con- 
fused, as a layman, about the nature of the priesthood, used com- 
pelling terms, when, impressed by the number of clerical appeals 
taken to Rome against episcopal action, he insisted that “the lib- 
erty that priests are asking in all non-essentials is born of their rights 
as American citizens, and of the same privilege is born the love of 
justice and equal rights which our laws guarantee to the humblest 
citizen.” 8* However strongly the liberal bishops resented clerical 
infringements of their power, they were too dedicated to the ac- 
tivism of all Catholics to accept with equanimity the coercion of 
even such an uncomfortably rebellious individual as Edward Mc- 


Glynn. 


IV 


The liberals found little sympathy for their activist program 
among the traditional religious orders, whose members were fre- 
quently prevented from performing the actions suggested by con- 
science or individual judgment. Mother Caroline Friess found it 
extraordinarily difficult to persuade her German superiors to waive 
the “episcopal enclosure” which blocked the establishment of 
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badly needed schools.8* The Brothers of the Christian Schools were 
ordered in 1899 to stop teaching the Latin that American students 
needed, and’ which the archbishops unanimously wished to have 
taught; the intention of the seventeenth-century founder of the 
Brothers had been otherwise.2® The Jesuits were less tradition- 
bound, but the American hierarchy was convinced that the order’s 
corporate loyalty often resulted in the sacrifice of needed services 
as well as the frustration of individual Jesuits’ instincts for use- 
fulness.°® Father Hecker had persuaded himself at the Vatican Coun- 
cil that the Jesuits, in forcing through the definition of papal infalli- 
bility, had wished to conclude the unhappy Counter-Reformation 
spirit, but his hope that they would turn to a less militant role was 
quickly blasted. Both in Europe and America, the Jesuits steadfastly 
opposed every aspect of the liberals’ program — apologetics, political 
theory, schools, reforms, and secret societies.®* 

Some of the liberals were driven to conclude that the day of the 
regular clergy had passed. John T. Smith argued that as the world 
moved further towards democracy and equality, the orders would 
decline further.8® A Swiss priest hailed the similarity between Heck- 
er and a Paris priest who taught that in the present the Holy Spirit 
worked most effectively through the secular clergy and the laity.*® 
Archbishop Ireland made no secret of his preference for working 
with secular priests, and his attacks on the Jesuits were particularly 
outspoken.*° At the consecration of Thomas O’Gorman as bishop 
of Sioux Falls in April, 1896, Ireland not only asserted that the wel- 
fare of the diocese depended upon the seculars, but went out of his 
way to blame the Jesuits for the destruction of Catholicism in Eng- 
land during the penal years.®* It was probably Ireland or one of his 
close associates who persuaded Senator Cushman Davis of Minne- 
sota in his attack on Cahenslyism to refer to Leo XIII as the greatest 
pope since Ganganelli (Clement XIV), whose most striking action 
had been the dissolution of the Jesuit order.°? Not surprisingly, Ire- 
land acquired the reputation of “preferring the Provincial Letters of 
Pascal to the Institutes of St. Ignatius.” °° 

The liberals, though chary in their praise of religious orders, had 
nothing but admiration for the Congregation of St. Paul, founded 
by Isaac Hecker in protest against the crippling regulations of the 
Redemptorists. Were the Paulists comparable to members of the 
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religious orders? “Yes and no,” Hecker believed. “Yes of their age. 
No of the past.” One difference was that the congregation demanded 
no vows of its members. Committing themselves to the most stren- 
uous pursuit of perfection and Christian service, the Paulists relied 
primarily on “the indwelling Holy Spirit” for guidance. Hecker 
admitted that a Paulist might be led into error through the exer- 
cise of this freedom, but he proudly asserted that “one of the 
natural signs of the true Paulist is that he would prefer to suffer 
from the excesses of liberty rather than from the arbitrary actions 
of tyranny.” °* In fact, Elliott believed, true obedience was not 
forfeited. Writing to a French friend, he asked: “Do I object to 
a Jesuit burying himself in ‘methods?’ Not the least. But why can’t 
he let me try to fight without so many obediences, resulting, as 
they often do, in really less obedience?” ®° The ultimate justification 
of Paulist principles was twofold: a freer heeding of the inward 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, and a greater external vigor. 

Because the liberal bishops so enthusiastically approved of the 
worldly activities the Paulists engaged in, they unreservedly ap- 
proved of the congregation’s remarkable energy. Ireland attributed 
to the Paulists the primary responsibility for the “American” spirit 
steadily becoming more influential in the Church. Hecker, he wrote, 
was a God-sent contrast to the typical nineteenth-century Catholic, 
“too quiet, too easily resigned to ‘the will of God,’ attributing 
to God the effects of his own timidity and indolence.” At every 
opportunity, Hecker “rolled up his sleeves and ‘pitched in’ with 
desperate resolve.” More clearly than any other American Catholic, 
Hecker understood that the life of confident action was the nor- 
mal result of deferring to the leadings of the Holy Spirit.*® 


Vv 


Ireland’s career exemplified the active, enterprising life that the 
liberals expected of the episcopacy as well as of the laity and clergy. 
At the funeral of Bishop Stephen Ryan, Ireland declared that the 
prelate “who can wrap himself up in his own thought or his own 
spiritual interests so as not to see the broad world around him 
does not understand ... the duties Christians owe to their times.” 
In glorious contrast, Ryan had made his influence felt in every 
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“movement of morality, temperance, Sunday observance, good 
government, [and] pure citizenship.” 

Many of the liberals, however, were so anxious for the whole 
American Church to join in progressive enterprises that they were 
perfectly ready to abridge episcopal liberties on occasion. Like most 
nationalists, they could not recognize that organization might lessen 
individual liberty, so intent were they on the possible accomplish- 
ments of united action.°? They fought hard to reserve many ques- 
tions to the committee of archbishops established by the Third 
Plenary Council, partly, perhaps, because of the disproportionately 
large number of liberal metropolitans. Bishop Spalding was convinced 
that the committee would beneficially “gather up, harmonize, and 
intensify our scattered forces.” This task would be even better 
accomplished, Spalding thought, by the national Catholic Uni- 
versity; its faculty would educate future generations to a common 
understanding of the Church’s real goals, and in the meantime, 
the prelates on the board of trustees could act as a standing 
council of the American Church.°? The liberals also encouraged 
Gibbons to exploit to the utmost his powers as the leading spokes- 
man, and unofficial primate, of the American Church. 

Conservative bishops protested ‘against these innovations as cer- 
tain to destroy true episcopal liberty. McQuaid complained that the 
“conciliabula” of archbishops was misusing its “delegated” powers; 
the University was subverting the integrity of the diocesan semi- 
naries; Gibbons was acting as if Baltimore were the American Vat- 
ican, with the Sulpicians and Paulists as the most trusted officials of 
the “papal curia.°° As McQuaid well knew, the only hope for 
the conservatives, in the short run at least, lay in Roman condemna- 
tion of the liberal projects. 

The liberals, reassured by the obvious friendship of Leo XIII, did 
not believe that Rome would forestall their plans; but neither did 
they desire the American Church to be administered from the 
Vatican. With Hecker they believed that the definition of papal 
infallibility would obviate the frequent exercise of Roman authority. 
They endorsed Manning’s contention that, in an era in which the 
Church was dealing directly with the people, bishops could plan 
the policies of the Church better than Roman bureaucrats or diplo- 
mats.’°* The liberals had begged Rome to allow American Catholics 
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to deal as they thought best with such American problems as the 
public schools, the Knights of Labor, and Henry George. 

All the liberals were anxious to render to Rome “what belongs to 
Rome,” and to denounce wholeheartedly the spirit of Gallicanism; 
‘but they nevertheless looked hopefully forward to what John Reily 
called “a new era of control and advancement.” °2 Rome should 
become, they thought, less a source of unchallengeable decrees, and 
more a forum for the democratic reconciliation of diverse spiritual 
concerns. One of Hecker’s most frequent proposals was that the Col- 
lege of Cardinals, instead of being drawn primarily from the Italian 
Church, should represent every Catholic nation “in proportion to its 
importance,” thus becoming “the religious senate of the world.” 1% 
Hecker supposedly made this a deathbed request to Leo XIII. But, 
while Leo XIII was unquestionably more conciliatory than Pius 
IX towards Catholic groups or nations that deviated from the ul- 
tramontane ideal, he did not convert the College of Cardinals into 
a senate with proportional representation. Nor did he show any 
anxiety to encourage a sense of self-sufficiency in the American 
Church. The legislation of the Third Plenary Council was care- 
fully reviewed by Roman authorities, and the Prefect of Propa- 
ganda made clear that the council of archbishops could never 
“declare ecclesiastical law.” 1°* Most significant of all, Leo XIII was 
as intent as Pius IX to establish a papal representative in Wash- 
ington at the first opportune moment. 

While many priests thought a delegate might protect their rights, 
the bishops were nearly unanimously opposed. Conservatives feared 
a repetition of the uproar which had greeted Archbishop Bedini in 
1853. The liberals, as well as many of the conservatives, believed 
themselves the best authority on American conditions. Despite their 
articulate unenthusiasm, Leo XIII did not abandon his intentions.? 
During the Cahenslyite agitation, he asked Denis O’Connell, rector 
of the American College in Rome, “Why don’t they want the Pope 
there?.... If I had my Nunzio there, all would go better.” °° In 
1892, Archbishop Francesco Satolli was sent from Rome, bearing 
documents to the Chicago World’s Fair dealing with the Colum- 
bian voyages. Although he soon informed the American archbishops 
that the Pope wished him to remain in America, Gibbons joined 
Corrigan in thanking Leo XIII for sending his representative on 
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this “temporary mission.” The next month, however, papal action 
established the apostolic delegation, forcing the liberals to come to 
terms with a new element in the American Church.” 

At first they were eminently successful. Ireland had enjoyed 
great favor during his visit to Rome in the spring of 1892.1°? Con- 
vinced that a delegate would surely be sent to America soon, he 
characteristically decided to abandon a hopeless rearguard resistance, 
and be the first to welcome the mission. Not only would Ireland 
improve his position in Rome; the delegate might be won over in 
advance to the liberal cause. The Pope promised O’Connell that 
“Satolli will drive Corrigan to the wall,” and the delegate sailed, 
bearing letters to Gibbons and Ireland as the two most important 
and presumably sympathetic, churchmen. Ireland overwhelmed 
Satolli with hospitality; in St. Paul citizens of all faiths gave him 
a large dinner, thus vindicating the liberal contention that the 
American Church was surrounded by friends.4?° On a later visit 
to the city, Satolli spoke publicly of the favor Ireland enjoyed 
with Leo XIII: 


The Holy Father sees in the administration of this diocese many and 
great things that give him pleasure, none that excites his displeasure. . . . 
He is well aware that your archbishop understands, and has at heart, the 
progress of the Church in the American republic, and that he promotes 
that progress with zeal, rectitude and prudence.4 


This ringing endorsement, along with Satolli’s liberal solutions to 
the school controversy, made it plausible for Thomas O’Gorman to 
declare that the delegate was no more a curb to true episcopal free- 
dom than was the Pope himself. Ireland’s editor, John Conway, 
pointing to the court set up in Washington to handle appeals of 
American priests, declared that Satolli’s “mission here implies a kind 
of ecclesiastical home rule for the United States.” 122 

The liberals soon altered their estimates, however, for by the 
time Satolli returned to Europe in 1896 he had given strong support 
to the conservatives’ protests against religious congresses and 
against secret societies. The intransigent historian Reuben Parsons 
explained that the delegate, though misinformed by the “Fari- 
baulters” in Rome, and handicapped by his lack of English, had 
finally come to understand the real condition of the American 
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Church; from that moment, “Faribaultism ceased to flourish in 
Rome.” *4® He came to appreciate the German Catholics, became 
reconciled with Corrigan, and saw Ireland, Keane, and the Paul- 
ists for what they were. The liberals, on the other hand, preferred 
to believe that Satolli had been seduced from his original insight 
by the diabolical schemes of the conservatives, or through faults 
in his own character.’* 

Whatever intrigues had occurred, Satolli’s alienation from the 
liberals was hardly surprising. Most Catholic immigrants needed a 
good many years before they could view American society favora- 
bly enough to be willing to approve a Church policy less intran- 
sigent than that prescribed by European ultramontanes. Furthermore, 
while the liberals welcomed Satolli’s aid in crushing conservative 
Opposition to a school compromise, their overriding anxiety for 
Catholic activism could hardly fail to place them at cross purposes 
with the delegate; the authority he represented they welcomed as 
a final check, but did not desire as a tireless omnipresence. In greet- 
ing the arrival of Satolli’s successor, the Catholic World expressed 
the hope that he would dispense with the air of authority Satolli had 
had to use so often, and instead make his influence felt by tactful 
suggestion. Adding that the greatest challenge of the age was the 
improvement of the condition of the working class, the World 
implied that the Church should concentrate on generous activism 
rather than disciplinary exercises."‘® The Sulpician John Hogan 
hoped that the new delegate would promote all possible autono- 
mies within the Church structure; whether he would, Hogan ad- 
mitted, depended “upon many things.” ** 

In advocating a strenuous, enterprising life for the laity and 
clergy, the liberals encountered the many ambiguities such a policy 
entailed in a Church whose principle of authority they themselves 
had no desire to subvert. Nothing was further from their minds 
than to promote the priesthood of all believers, the equality of 
priests and bishops, or an American Church in any way disaffected 
from Rome. Yet so resounding were their praises for liberty and ac- 
tion in a period when most Catholics were stressing the virtues of 
passive obedience that they acquired a reputation in Europe for all 
these heresies. And, in the late 1890's, they found that such a repu- 
tation brought sharp reprimands from Rome. 


CHAPTER X 


THE RESPONSE OF 
EUROPEAN CATHOLICISM 


Daring the years that the American liberals were de- 
veloping a many-faceted program for Catholicizing secular culture, 
the larger part of the European Church remained dedicated, in 
the spirit of the Syllabus, to making no compromise with the demonic 
age. The liberal orientation of the American Church was tolerated 
only because of a combination of circumstances. Pope Leo XIII 
was far more interested than was Pius IX in winning over non-Catho- 
lics, and far more willing to permit new apologetic techniques. 
Anxious, furthermore, to enlist the support of secular governments 
for the restoration of the “Temporal Power,” and for ending the 
Kulturkampf, Leo cheerfully experimented with untraditional 
church-state relations in France, Poland, and Germany.1 Mean- 
while, at least until 1890, the American Church had the good for- 
tune to be relatively insignificant; its European admirers, though 
growing in numbers, refrained from badgering Church authori- 
ties to bring Paris and Munich into line with Baltimore and St. Paul. 
And the Americans themselves were, for a number of years, too 
humble or too circumspect to proffer the achievements of their 
“frontier” Church as a blueprint to help Europeans work towards 
the Catholicism of the future. 

In the last years of the nineteenth century all these conditions 
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changed. The American liberals, exhilarated by the dramatic exten- 
sion of their nation’s economic and political power, and proud of the 
unparalleled growth of the Church under their care, imprudently 
undertook to give lessons in up-to-date Catholicism to their be- 
-nighted brethren abroad. They were encouraged in their imper- 
tinent charity by those European Catholics who, beleaguered by hos- 
tile secularists and ultramontanes, found in the words and deeds 
of Isaac Hecker and John Ireland a heaven-sent program for re- 
storing harmony between Catholicisrn and culture. But in these same 
years, Leo XIII, disappointed in his attempts to obtain govern- 
mental support for the Temporal Power, and aghast at the pace 
and the boldness of intellectual innovation, was giving much more 
heed to the ultramontanist critiques of mediating liberal Catholi- 
cism. “Where are we now? Where are we heading?” the aged 
pontiff is supposed to have asked. In the early years of his rule, very 
few books were placed on the Index, but in the 1890’s the number 
rose sharply.” With such changes taking place in America, in the 
Catholic countries of Europe, and especially in Rome, it would have 
been remarkable if the American liberals had escaped censure. 


I 


Throughout the nineteenth century, American businessmen and 
politicians had regularly proclaimed their mission to renovate Eu- 
rope, but only in the last decades did they have the economic 
and military power to make their intentions seem ominous.* So 
expansionist had the American economy become by the 18g0’s that 
German and Austrian leaders proposed a common European al- 
liance in “the holy cause of anti-Americanism.”* As war with 
Spain neared, a diplomat reported that “on the Continent there 
has never been a time probably, when ill will towards the United 
States has been as strong as at present.” ° The easy American military 
victory “silenced criticism, but strengthened dislike.” ® 

Unlike some unreconstructed Catholic conservatives, the Ameri- 
can liberals did not see in each extension of national power new 
evidence of the militant progress of a dangerous civilization. Proud 
to call themselves Americans, they shared their countrymen’s zeal 
and their pride. Hecker was delighted that America was becoming 
“the center of commercial and industrial activity to the whole 
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world.” 7 McGlynn thought America was “in the very vanguard of 
political power and progress,” and Elliott found in America’s “im- 
perial civilization” “a pattern of the world.”® God meant her to 
be more than “a mother-land,” Keane insisted. “She was meant 
to be a teacher, through whose lips and in whose life He was to 
solve the social problems of the Old World.”® Irish-Americans 
swallowed hard and repeated with non-Catholic publicists that 
it was the special destiny of the Anglo-Saxons to dominate West- 
ern civilization.’° 

These liberal Catholics were growing ever more certain that 
America could teach lessons in religion as well as politics and 
economics. As early as 1870, Hecker had written proudly that “our 
course is surely fraught with the interests, hopes, and fears of the 
race.”74 As the Church continued to grow in America while 
suffering reverse after reverse in Europe, American didacticism in- 
creased. “The special significance of our American Catholic his- 
tory,” Bishop Spalding declared at the founding of the Catholic 
University, was the proof it afforded the faithful everywhere that 
if they would act intelligently and energetically, their Church would 
thrive, even though the legal privileges of the past were taken 
away.” One layman, smarting under European Catholics’ long- 
maintained airs of superiority, found in the success of the con- 
gress at Baltimore good reason to enlarge the praise given by the 
London Tablet. “We have long been conscious of the fact,” he 
concluded, “that ‘in religion, as in other things, it’ 7s— not ‘seems 
to be’— ‘the destined lot of the New World to redress the bal- 
lance of the Old’”* 

Because of these increasingly distinct claims that the future 
Church would bear the imprint of American Catholicism, Euro- 
peans might well regard every innovation the liberals fostered as 
a dangerous challenge to their own practice. But some actions pro- 
duced more immediate repercussions abroad than others. When 
Ireland attacked McQuaid for shirking the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, Europeans could consider the incident an intramural clash 
within the Irish mission to America. They could shrug off as an 
expedient necessary in the peculiar American scene the toleration 
of the virtually unheard of “Knights of Labor.” But the liberals’ 
running fight with the older religious orders was another matter. 
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Even had Hecker not begged to be released from the confining 
policies of the Redemptorists, even had Ireland not been so out- 
spokenly critical of the Jesuits, the liberals’ clashes with the religious 
orders over schools, the Catholic University, and social reform 
would have ensured that the Jesuit periodical Civilta Cattolica and 
the generals of the religious orders at Rome would pronounce sharp 
criticisms of the liberal program. When the liberals enjoined the 
Germans in Milwaukee to adopt the higher religious culture of 
the American Church, Germans in Mainz and in Rome were bound 
to react instantaneously. They indignantly warned other Europeans 
that the liberals’ rapprochement with American civilization had not 
stirred Protestants and atheists from their aversion to the Church, 
but, instead, had resulted in such negligence of the immigrant 
Catholics that many had been lost to the faith. Father William 
Tappert of Covington, Kentucky told a German assembly at Cologne 
that the American liberals had surrendered to the extreme liber- 
tarianism and rationalism of secular America, inscribing on their 
banners “Union of the Church with the Age, with modern ideas, 
with Americanism.” ** Monsignor Joseph Schroeder told another 
German audience that every American attack on “foreignism” 
should be recognized as an assault on the universality of the Church, 
and ultimately on the authority of the Pope.* Denis O’Connell 
reported that such charges were readily believed by ultramontanes 
in Rome. “It is now the adopted rule that the German character 
goes more in accord with the feeling of the Propaganda.” The pre- 
fect of that Congregation, O’Connell told Ireland, had declared 
that “the Irish in America are a bad set and the sooner the Propa- 
ganda takes hold of them the better.” *° 

Convinced of the justice of their policies, the Americans did not 
submit humble disclaimers; instead, they aggravated the offence 
of building a distinctively American Catholicism by publishing in- 
vidious comparisons with the condition of the Church in European 
countries. The usually conservative Henry Brann responded to the 
Cahensly memorial by denying that America could be held re- 
sponsible if some immigrants “lost” their faith. One half of all Aus- 
trian Catholics were infidels before they left home, he wrote, and 
Italian Catholics were “the scandal of the nineteenth century,” deplor- 
ably more familiar with “the assassin’s knife than with the cate- 
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chism.” Before European Catholics dared criticize the American 
Church, he advised them to care for their own needs, stop persecuting 
the Pope, end the Camorra and the Mafia. Brann boasted that the 
American Church transformed the “poor specimens of European 
civilization and of European Christianity” — mere “hot-house plants” 
—by instilling in them “ideas of American manliness, generosity, 
self-reliance, and independence.” He confidently predicted that “the 
‘Americanized’ children of our European Catholic immigrants, 
clergy and laity, may yet have a similar mission in restoring health 
to the decadent religious vineyards of some parts of Europe.” ** 

Spokesmen more consistently liberal than Brann concentrated 
their criticism on European Catholics’ degrading reliance on state 
support. “Religion reigns most worthily,” Hecker loftily informed 
German Catholics just concluding their battle with Bismarck, “when 
she rules by the voluntary force of the intelligent convictions of 
conscience, and finds in these alone her sufficient support.” 1® And 
the Sulpician Father John Hogan, commenting on abortive French 
attempts to rejuvenate their Church, declared that “what, in the 
judgment of most American Catholics, would effect the same results 
much more effectively and thoroughly is the severing, if it were 
possible, of the bond between Church and State, making the clergy 
entirely dependent on the people of France as in this country.” 1° 

The American “gospel” was perhaps most didactically preached 
when the liberals were able to speak directly to European audiences. 
When Gibbons took possession of his cardinal’s church in Rome, 
he made a speech which, though avoiding reflections on Euro- 
pean policy, was such a paean to the progress of the American 
Church unhampered by governmental affiliation that it necessarily 
constituted a challenge to his French and Italian hearers.2° 

In the spring of 1892, Leo XIII asked John Ireland, then in Rome, 
to do what he could to further the papal campaign to develop 
French Catholic loyalty to the Third Republic. The archbishop 
gave several lectures in Paris to French groups on the success that 
was sure to be theirs if they emulated American Catholics’ patriot- 
ism, social welfare work, and intimate dependence on the people.?? 
Though no ralliement to the Republic resulted, Ireland’s visit was 
a triumph. And even to have been enlisted by the Pope was flatter- 
ing to both the man and the church he represented. Denis O’Connell 
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reflected American Catholics’ pride when he reminded Ireland, 
in 1891, of his responsibility to “do good like Manning for the whole 
toiling world.” Urging him not to “shrink into a simple Minneso- 
tan,” O'Connell promised that if Ireland would come abroad again, 
“all Europe will echo your words and you can move the entire 
struggling mass.”?? A New Yorker concluded from the several 
evidences of papal favor that Leo’s “wise men come from the 
West,” and Bishop Keane was sure that the Pope would rejoice 
to see the American Church “giving the tone to the future of the 
world.” ?8 

In 1894, Keane, speaking before the Third International Catholic 
Scientific Congress in Brussels, defended the Parliament of Re- 
ligions as a suitable forum for the liberal apologetic. Catholics, he 
declared, did not face implacable enemies, but “brothers to be 
brought back to the fold”; the American Church had prospered 
by offering love and persuasion instead of harsh polemic. Non- 
Catholics at the parliament had been brought closer to the Church, 
as their interest and personal affection for Catholic leaders had 
demonstrated. Just as the United States was a symbol of the develop- 
ing political unity of mankind, the parliament was a symbol of 
growing religious unity, which Keane held up as a “lesson” for 
all Christians.2* Ireland roundly endorsed French Catholics’ 
plan to take part in a Congress of Religions in Paris in 1goo. “It 
will be a pity,” he declared, “if, when other religions are vocal, the 
Catholic will keep silent and appear before the nations as dead. 
It is only the dying who do not love the noise of action.” ?° 

The large number of American clergy at the Fribourg meeting 
of the Catholic Scientific Congress in August, 1897, testified to the 
American Church’s heightening participation in European Catho- 
lic affairs.2® Even more dramatic evidence was the permission 
granted Denis O’Connell, now vicar of Gibbons’ titular church in 
Rome, to speak on “Father Hecker’s Americanism.” More prudent 
than Ireland in Paris, more aware of European hostilities than 
Keane at Brussels, the priest nevertheless presented a manifesto 
to the world Church rather than a defense of certain missionary 
convictions.?’ Hecker’s Americanism, O’Connell argued, was com- 
prised of a theory of political authority and a view of church- 
state relations. The American legal system, in happy contrast with 
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Roman law, recognized God’s ultimate sovereignty, and the im- 
mediate rule of the people, thus satisfying the demand of Chris- 
tianity that, both the individual and the: moral law be protected. 
It was true that the Church had sometimes prospered under the 
authoritarianism and secularism of Roman law, but O’Connell 
expounded Hecker’s contention that the Church of the future 
“would have to maintain its sway ... through the use of the power 
of the democratic ideal, that is to say, in a sense, the American 
ideal.” In a time when most Catholics stressed the unconditional 
power of the Pope, O’Connell audaciously argued that the Pope’s 
proudest title was “the servant of the servants of God.” 

O’Connell did not successfully conceal the liberals’ willingness 
to share the benefits of the American system with backward Catho- 
lic countries. This failure was especially unfortunate in the sum- 
mer of 1897 when many Europeans were afraid that Hecker’s Ameri- 
canism would be spread not by lectures but as the by-product of 
American political—military expansion. Before war actually broke 
out, the liberal Catholics, though sympathetic with Cuban demands 
for self-government, did not join in the swelling belligerence to- 
wards Spain.?® Archbishop Ireland, anxious to forestall war, under- 
took the responsible but thankless role of mediator between Spain, 
the Pope, and the McKinley administration.2® Frustrated in at- 
tempts to preserve peace, the liberals swiftly found consolation 
in the praise American Catholics won by loyally participating in 
war with a Catholic state.*° 

The Paulists soon confirmed European suspicion of the American 
liberals by joining in the demand for empire. The Catholic World 
encouraged the President to keep the whole Pacific area, or “the 
Hawaiian group anyway.” *" Father Henry O’Keefe declared that 
once a nation had played its role in history, its proper place was 
“the tomb,” and he asked Spain to be grateful to America for re- 
lieving her of the incubus of empire, thus freeing her to “construct 
new methods of usefulness for the future.”?? The American 
Church would surely benefit, the Paulists thought, for new terri- 
tories would mean new outlets for her seething energy; ever new 
fields of enterprise were necessary if American Catholics were to 
avoid the torpor that characterized so many Europeans.** But the 
greatest beneficiaries of American victory would be the Filipinos; 
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Spanish priests, indolent because of their assured “financial wel- 
fare,” would be swiftly replaced by the most “American” clergy 
available, and the Filipino Church would acquire a new vitality.*4 
“Tt is no reflection upon other countries,” Father O’Keefe reflected, 
“to believe that our methods for the propagation of Christ’s gos- 
pel are quicker, healthier, and more thorough.” ® 

In the fall of 1898, it was easy to believe that Americanism, both 
Theodore Roosevelt’s and Isaac Hecker’s, was destined to ever 
greater triumphs. The Catholic World rejoiced at seeing “old darne 
Europe going to school again to learn from the young American 
school-master. The events of the past few months have placed 
America in the forefront of the nations of the earth,” °° Ireland 
wrote happily to O’Connell that American influence was bound 
to increase. “If the pope in the future is to have any world-wide 
prestige, he must deal as never before with America. Tell all this 
in Rome.” *" 1898, an American Catholic editor declared, would 
“go down in history as the year when the United States first raised 
her voice in the world’s chapter. In the same year, the Catholic 
Church in this country may be said to have entered into Catholic 
politics.” 8° Genuinely anxious to extend the blessings of the Ameri- 
can system to the whole world, these jubilant spokesmen seem to 
have believed for a few months that universal triumph was immi- 
nent for the liberal Catholicism which for a century had been 
tolerated only as an exception. 


I] 


The liberals’ optimism was fed by the appearance in Europe of 
enthusiastic support for the Americanist program. In England, 
Cardinal Manning supported Gibbons and Ireland in blocking 
condemnation of the Knights of Labor and Henry George.*® Father 
William Barry published articles in both England and America 
to further “Catholic democracy” and to promote a generous spirit 
towards secular culture.*? Newman regarded his life work as much 
like Hecker’s, and Father George Tyrrell felt that he and Hecker 
stood together in stressing the integrity of the individual conscience.** 
English Catholics readily agreed with the American liberals 
on the superiority of the Anglo-Saxon virtues of responsible liberty. 
“It is evident,” Barry wrote, “that the future of Catholicism will 
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come to depend more and more on the English-speaking and Ger- 
manic families.’4% Robert Dell, a prominent layman, declared 
that the victories of the United States over Spain, and of England 
over the Boers, whatever the “immediate effects,” ensured the even- 
tual triumph of the highest form of Catholicism.** A popular novel 
by an English Catholic predicted that civilization would soon 
benefit by the election to the papacy of a Cardinal Archbishop of 
New York. 

A considerable number of French and Italian writers agreed that 
the modern Church should adapt itself everywhere to the Anglo- 
Saxon pattern. This was “the pole,” the Vicomte de Vogtié main- 
tained, towards which<Leo XIII’s “meditations. calculations, and 
hopes . . . were in preference directed.” *° Edward Demolins argued 
that liberty, energy, and openness to new experience made Ameri- 
cans the archetypes not only of secular civilization but of modern 
religious life. He was sure that the Church in America had greater 
“moral and religious energy” than in Europe.*® 

Many of the French clergy wished to emulate the American 
liberals’ program. Some praised the campaign to save the Knights 
of Labor, and regarded Ireland and Gibbons as true prophets of 
social Catholicism.47 Others, especially Hippolyte Gayraud and 
Paul Naudet, working for democracy as well as social reform, 
responded enthusiastically to Ireland’s injunction to rally to the 
Republic. This group wanted the Church to copy American methods 
of spreading the gospel. Gayraud called for religious congresses to 
which Christians regardless of “their confession or profession of 
faith” would be invited. Naudet advocated educational reforms’ to 
fit the clergy for energetic action in the world.48 A group of French 
“neo-Christians” shared the Paulists’ conviction that, in an age of 
liberty, equality, and individuality, the Church should stress the 
internal direction of the Holy Spirit.“® Some Italian churchmen, 
convinced that the separation of church and state was as desirable 
in Italy as America, recommended that the Pope abandon his 
claims to the “temporal power.” ®° At various times in the 18g0’s, 
all these groups called themselves or were called “américanistes.” ™ 

Many of the Europeans who borrowed the prestige of the American 
Church for their analogous interests carefully stipulated that in 
Europe all Protestants were not as sympathetic as those in America 
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appeared to be, that the absolute separation of Church and State 
was not always applicable, and that no feature of the American 
liberals’ program should be adopted except with great caution.®? 
Félix Klein, professor at the Institut Catholique in Paris, was less 
reserved. In 1894, he published a French translation of five of 
Archbishop Ireland’s more buoyant addresses. American Catholi- 
cism was so pure, Klein believed, that the French Church could 
adopt most of its program without fear.°* In 1897, Klein was per- 
suaded by French friends to abridge a translation of Walter Elliott’s 
biography of Hecker, which had appeared in America in 1891 with 
a glowing introduction by Archbishop Ireland.” In his preface Klein 
stated flatly that if Hecker’s ideas were “fundamentally American,” 
they were not “exclusively so.” Modern life demanded “more 
education, more energy, more independence, more initiative... . 
Respect for custom” had become “on many points a weakness . . . 
and a cause of decadence.” Hecker’s life taught convincingly that 
reliance on the inner action of the Holy Spirit developed a 
desirably adventurous disposition, Klein was confident that by 
careful editing of Hecker’s forthright vocabulary, and by drawing 
a parallel with Leo’s teaching on the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
he had safeguarded against Europeans mistakenly detecting a la- 
tent Protestantism in Hecker’s doctrines.°> He did not hesitate, 
therefore, to adorn the French edition with a Swiss priest’s proclama- 
tion that Hecker was “the type, not only of the American priest, 
but of the modern priest, of the priest the Church must have.” °* 

Bold as Klein was, he accurately represented American liberal 
convictions.®? But ideas and institutions when exported abroad 
often suffer a sea change, and in the late 18g0’s, the American 
Church acquired in Europe many friends and more enemies who 
only imperfectly understood what Ireland and the Paulists were 
working for. In March, 1898, Keane, still sure of eventual victory, 
nevertheless reported sadly that on a trip through Europe he had 
found Americanist ideas “coming into collision with misunder- 
standings, misrepresentations, and invective.” °° 

An unfortunately prominent example was the performance of 
Victor Charbonnel, a French priest. Immensely enthused by the 
Parliament of Religions, he worked devotedly in behalf of the 
congress planned for Paris in 1900. When the French hierarchy 
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vetoed Catholic participation, he indignantly left the Church. In 
a self-justificatory book and many articles he imputed to American 
liberal prelates some very disrespectful estimates of the wisdom of 
Cardinal Richard of Paris. In 1899 he published supposedly inside 
information that unless the ultramontanes were deprived of their 
malign influence in Rome, the Americans were bound to leave 
the Church.®® Other French priests acted on their conviction that 
the logic of “Americanism” required them to abandon a hopelessly 
conservative Church.®° 

Embarrassing as the testimonials of these quondam friends proved, 
their misunderstanding was, in the long run, less damaging than 
that which led many ultraconservatives to associate Americanism 
with the malevolent Masonry, satanism, Protestantism, Semitism, 
and advanced thought of the age. Because the Masons flourished 
in America, a Belgian biographer of Leo XIII concluded that the 
order had “‘its true center there.” ®* The French Canadian Jules 
Tardivel declared that America was the eldest daughter of the 
sect.°* Because the liberal leaders had opposed the indiscriminate 
condemnation of secret societies, a Paris Catholic paper accused 
Cardinal Gibbons of being especially fond of the Masons.® 

Masonry, satanism, and Americanism were linked together in 
the strange Diana Vaughan affair. This fictitious woman, created 
by Leo Taxil, a French hoaxer, had been born among the Ameri- 
can Indians, and, in 1889, in a secret ceremony in Charleston, South 
Carolina, had been personally commissioned by Lucifer to war on all 
those who revered the Virgin Mary. After arriving in France, she 
was miraculously converted, and began an edifying career expos- 
ing satanists on both continents, and composing devotional works. 
Many European Catholics were convinced that she had not wholly 
renounced her unholy American origins. Taxil’s revelation that he 
had been exploiting conservative Catholics’ credulity did not, in all 
likelihood, destroy the stereotype he had capitalized on.®* 

One of Taxil’s assistants had written a popular book proving 
that all Protestants were involved in the Masonic-satanist conspiracy. 
The ardent Ernest Renauld warned France against “the Protestant 
peril.” Protestants were responsible for every French military 
defeat since the Revolution, and were heart and soul of the Anglo- 
Saxon aggressions of the past decade; the appalling collapse of 
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moral and intellectual certainties was the result of Protestant sub- 
version.” To men like Renauld, the Paulists appeared as open 
abettors of this conspiracy of heretics, and Bishop Keane, with 
his defense of the Parliament of Religions, the proponent of un- 
conditional Catholic surrender. 

The reserve of many American liberals towards the Catholic 
attack of Dreyfus, coupled with the open hostility in England, 
helped convince ultraconservatives that the Americans were pro- 
Semitic, just as they were pro-Masonic and pro-Protestant.®* Despite 
the fact that some of the French democratic priests managed to 
be both anti-Semites and américanistes, a heresy hunter declared that 
it was “incontestable” that between “the Jewish spirit and the Ameri- 
canist spirit there is a point of contact in the principles of ’89.” Both 
groups were bent on world conquest, and both hypocritically pro- 
fessed a charitable broadmindedness.” 

The final element in the “Americanist conspiracy” was the group 
of European Catholics whose exploits in the name of scholarly 
freedom and intellectual progress were distressing to even the more 
moderate Church leaders. Conspicuous among them were Canon di 
Bartolo who was condemned in 1891, and the German scholar 
Hermann Schell, whose demands for a virtually unqualified right to 
publish novel hypotheses were censured in 1899.°° St. George Mivart, 
risking heresy in his writings, took it upon himself to test the ex- 
tent of the Church’s tolerance by advancing very provocative theo- 
logical hypotheses.®® 

Many of the American liberals had praised Mivart’s scientific 
work, so that, by the logic of all heresy hunters, they could be held 
responsible for everything Mivart ever wrote. But even more satis- 
factory to the ultraconservatives’ purpose was an article on “Liberal 
Catholicism” which appeared in the Contemporary Review in 
1897.7° Because the anonymous author made no secret of his sense 
of the superiority of “English-speaking” Catholics, the American 
liberals stood convicted of sharing his belligerently radical ideas.” 
On the premise that the “physical and mental health of Christians 
of future ages” depended on intellectual freedom now, the author 
declared that scholars should not delay clearing away the “Augean 
stable of theological filth and rubbish,” especially.in the mooted 
area of Biblical criticism. For the Church to balk at this proposal 
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would be “suicidal,” since the certain result would be an “exodus’ 
of its most valuable and intelligent members. 

Certainly, a conspiracy that included the author of “Liberal 
Catholicism,” Captain Dreyfus, Protestants more devious than 
Calvin, the satanic sponsors of Miss Diana Vaughan, and the ever 
dangerous Masons required the sternest Catholic resistance. Hostility 
intensified in 1898 as Americans grew more explicitly confident of 
their world mission. A Paris review declared that Americanism was 


not only an attack of heresy; it is an invasion of barbarism. It is not only 
an adaptation of Protestantism to Catholicism; it is the assault of a new 
power against Christian society; . .. it is money against honor, bold 
brutality against delicateness ... machinery against philosophy . . . 
the purchase of all, the theft of all, joyous rapine supplanting justice 
and the demands of duty. . . . Religious Americanism is only one of the 
assaults of pan-Americanism.”” 


With this objectification of the resentments of an unusually de- 
pressing decade of European Church history, the opposition which 
had been coalescing against “religious Americanism” was completed. 
Joined with the hysteria-ridden were deeply religious men who 
disliked the activist, self-confident, apparently worldly tone the 
liberals gave to Catholicism; ultramontanes indignant at the re- 
vival of a spirit they thought had finally been scotched at the 
Vatican Council; French monarchists who detested Ireland for his 
forthright endorsement of the Third Republic; Spaniards who 
resented American assertions that a progressive church and state 
could accomplish in a few years for Cuba and the Philippines what 
three hundred years of Spanish endeavor had failed to do; Germans 
anxious to win just treatment for their countrymen in America; 
Jesuits who treasured corporate as well as ideological antagonisms 
to the American hierarchy. Under direct attack from so many 
Catholics, the Americanists lost the privilege which, as pioneers 
achieving unusual success in an unusually large task, they had 
long enjoyed to deviate from the pattern of ultramontane Catholicism. 
As a result, in the decade of the 1890’s the Americans received not 
the grateful recognition they expected but a series of official rebukes. 
The interplay of personalities and institutions in Rome markedly 
affected the phrasing and timing of the several declarations, but, 
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taken together, the reprimands left no room for doubt that re- 
sponsible authorities, including Leo XIII, had formed an unfavorable 
opinion of the direction toward which the American liberals seemed 
to be tending.”* 


Ill 


The balance between approval and aversion began to tip against 
the liberals in 1893. Though Rome had just refused again to grant 
special privileges to the German-Americans, Denis O’Connell did 
not fail to recognize how strong the liberals’ enemies were becoming. 
“Your only friends,” he wrote Ireland, “are the American people; 
your last protection their esteem. To count on anything but opposi- 
tion [in Rome] is a mistake.” “* O’Connell’s estimate was too pessi- 
mistic but he was right to be gloomy. In that same year, Rome 
ignored liberal recommendations and condemned three American 
secret societies. Archbishop Riordan of San Francisco begged Gibbons 
to go in person to Rome “and do again what you did for the Knights 
of Labor.” Ireland was equally confident that the cardinal’s influence 
was potent in Rome.” But Gibbons was checkmated by the strenuous 
opposition of European and American conservatives. For the first 
time, Leo XIII asked him the question most disastrous to the liberals’ 
central position: if American non-Catholics were so friendly to the 
Church, why expect a Kulturkampf if Rome proceeded as it normally 
would against objectionable societies? “© No answer the liberals 
could give was persuasive. Though they stubbornly refused to carry 
out Roman instructions, believing them disastrous to the prestige 
of American Catholicism, they had undoubtedly suffered a major 
reverse. The most forthright insubordination was a far cry from 
those victories they had won in the past that seemed to chart the 
future course of the whole Catholic Church.” 

A further setback occurred in January, 1895, when Leo issued an 
encyclical to the American Church. The liberals were reconciled to 
the Pope’s main purpose, which was to strengthen the apostolic 
delegate’s standing with American Catholics, and, since Thomas 
O’Gorman had been asked to prepare a first draft of the letter, most 
of Leo’s remarks were wholly satisfactory.”* But, while praising the 
growth of the American Church, and noting the absence of hostile 
state legislation, Leo added that it “would be very erroneous to draw 
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the conclusion that in America is to be sought the type of the most 
desirable status of the Church; or that it could be universally lawful 
for state and church to be, as in America, dissevered and divorced.” 
The Church had grown, not because of the favorable American 
environment, but because of God’s especial grace. “She would bring 
forth more abundant fruits, if, in addition to liberty, she enjoyed the 
favor of the laws and the patronage of the public authority,” the 
Pope concluded. Cardinal Gibbons was distressed that this suggestion 
had been added, and Ireland considered it so “unfortunate” that he 
canceled his contract to write an explanatory article on the encyclical 
for the North American Review, believing that Americans would 
never accept Leo’s argument.” 

Ireland knew that he himself had much at stake. Many European 
Catholics had challenged the orthodoxy of his speeches praising the 
American church-state system, so that he was relieved to get 
assurances from Cardinal Rampolla, the papal Secretary of State, 
that the encyclical had not been meant as a reproof to him.®° But a 
disturbingly large number of Catholics were certain that the liberal 
group as a whole had been reprimanded. The apostolic delegate 
Francesco Satolli, Professor Joseph Schroeder, the Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, and the Catholic Quarterly Review all hailed the encyclical 
as a badly needed warning to certain Americans to stop attenuating 
Catholic teaching, and, above all, not to exhort Catholics in other 
lands to work for the separation of the church from the state.84 

Another sign of the worsening liberal position was the forced 
resignation in 1895 of Denis O’Connell from the rectorship of the 
American College in Rome. He had offended the Germans by his 
adroit maneuvers against the Cahensly petitions, and he had long 
since ceased to represent the interests of men like Corrigan. Though 
Gibbons promptly appointed O’Connell vicar of his titular church in 
Rome, the liberals’ recommendations for the rectorship were re- 
buffed. Rome chose William O’Connell, who thus began a dis- 
tinguished career in which, as an ultra-Roman, he was regularly 
promoted against the preferences of the American liberals.®? 

The equally involuntary resignation of Bishop Keane from the 
Catholic University in the fall of 1896 constituted a sharp rebuke 
to the liberal efforts to win back Protestants, and to work har- 
moniously with secular culture. The year before, Keane’s and Ire- 
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land’s enthusiasm for parliaments of religion had been rudely 
checked when the Pope advised against holding or taking part in 
“promiscuous conventions.” ** The liberals found themselves charged, 
with increasing frequency, with being neo-Pelagians because of 
‘their proclamations of “the goodness, the probity, the purity, the 
holiness of those who live far from the bosom of the Catholic 
Church.” 8° Keane was also exposed to conservative attack because 
of the advanced views of the faculty he had recruited for the Catholic 
University. Shortly after Satolli returned to Rome, Keane was 
relieved of his post on the grounds that Leo had never intended the 
appointment to be permanent.®® Keane was made a titular archbishop 
and offered a position of honor in Rome, but this camouflage did 
not prevent the press from recognizing that the Americanists had 
been placed on the defensive.8” McQuaid jubilantly concluded that 
with Gibbons, Ireland, and Keane all rebuked, the American Church 
would lead a healthier life; European conservatives rejoiced at the 
setback to American self-confidence.*® 

Keane wanted to retire silently from public life, but the other 
liberals were less acquiescent. Gibbons paid an emotional tribute 
to the departing rector, and approved a great civic testimonial 
meeting. Ireland had the audacity to tell the press that the board of 
trustees might well reélect Keane to the rectorship; when that proved 
impossible, he joined in drawing up a memorial which repeatedly 
stressed Keane’s praiseworthy associations with American Protestants. 
Together with Archbishop Riordan, Ireland managed to persuade 
Keane to go to Rome to fight for American interests. “Recent occur- 
rences,” Ireland wrote, “show us the necessity of being frank and 
courageous. ... We must stop such things one way or another 
.... Nothing but stern courage on our part will avert disaster from 
us [for] our enemies are not timid.”®® He and Gibbons derived 
what comfort they could from assurances from Satolli and Rampolla 
that, contrary to rumor, no censures of Ireland or of the Catholic 
University professors were contemplated.*® Ireland planned to visit 
Rome “soon after McKinley’s inauguration. J will wait until I can 
go with all the prestige of my American influence.” a 

Though the Americanists’ real popularity with non-Catholics may 
have helped secure Roman assent to the dismissal of the archconserva- 
tive Joseph Schroeder from the Catholic University in 1897, it was 
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of dubious value in contending with a mounting opposition which 
regarded secular esteem as a sign of unsoundness. Ever more bitter 
attacks were made on the liberals. In February, 1897, an anonymous 
writer in the Ecclesiastical Review drew up a comprehensive indict- 
ment: an excessive “flaunting” of American patriotism at the ex- 
pense of Catholic loyalties; an undue reliance upon scholarship as a 
source of truth, coupled with a disregard for doctrinal uniformity; 
extreme libertarianism within the Church to the detriment of sound 
hierarchical principles; and a muting of Catholic truths in order to 
attract converts from: Protestantism. The individual charges were 
not new, but the author, apparently backed up by the editors of the 
Review, went on to declare that these errors constituted a pattern 
of “American religious liberalism,” from which only the forthright 
intervention of Roman authority could save the Church.*? 

Meanwhile, European critics were publishing violent attacks on 
the French version of Elliott’s Life of Father Hecker; O’Connell’s 
address at Fribourg -—a conscious attempt to direct attention away 
from Hecker’s theories of the action of the Holy Spirit — served 
only to convince opponents that the Paulist was guilty of Archbishop 
Ireland’s political heresies as well as of theological error.°* The most 
notorious charges were proffered by Abbé Charles Maignen, a 
French priest, in a series of articles which asked whether Hecker 
was a saint, and answered that he was more of a radical Protestant.®® 
Frorn Hecker’s scattered sayings, Maignen constructed a theology 
practically Quaker in its stress on inner guidance; the abbé inter- 
preted the liberal apologetic as a neo-Kantian denial of the objective 
certainty of Catholic truth; and he discerned in Hecker’s exhortations 
to activism a deep contempt for the “passive” virtues of humility and 
obedience. Ireland was pictured as the liberals’ field marshal, ready 
to lead a schism from the Church if all his wishes were not im- 
mediately fulfilled. 

Gibbons was only indirectly indicted, but he could not tolerate 
insinuations against a man most liberals agreed was the ideal 
American priest. Accepting a suggestion from Father Elliott, the 
cardinal published a letter in both America and France calling 
Hecker a providential gift to the American Church. He had been “a 
faithful child of Holy Church, every way Catholic in the fullest 
meaning of the term,” Gibbons wrote, “and his life was adorned 
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with the fruits of personal piety; . . . he was inspired with a zeal 
for souls of the true apostolic order . . . attracting Protestants, and 
yet entirely orthodox.” The cardinal rejoiced that Europe now had 
the opportunity to learn more of this remarkable man.°° The main 
effect of this brave effort was to identify the liberal cause irrevocably 
with the mooted biography.*” Though it helped prevent Maignen 
from securing the imprimatur from Cardinal Richard of Paris for a 
book version of his attacks, it did not check Alberto Lepidi, the 
Master of the Sacred Palace in Rome, from granting an imprimatur, 
thus seemingly throwing behind the attack on Americanism the 
authority of the Holy See itself.*° 

The liberals protested vigorously, Gibbons indignantly denying 
that American patriotism had ever encouraged the slightest heresy 
among the faithful, but their words were offset in Rome by con- 
trary representations from American conservatives, including Cor- 
rigan and Sebastian Messmer, now Bishop of Green Bay.®® Even- 
tually, Leo XIII decided to speak authoritatively on the whole 
question, and, despite frantic efforts by Keane and Ireland to dissuade 
him, addressed a letter on January 22, 1899, to Cardinal Gibbons 
as “an evidence of his good will.” °° 


TV 


His purpose, Leo XIII said, was to point out certain things “to 
avoid and correct” which were thought to have been propagated in 
the biography of Hecker, particularly in its translated form. Most 
crucial was the conviction that the Church, in order to convert out- 
siders, should be ready to modify its doctrines and disciplines to 
comport with the preferences of the age. The Vatican Council had 
effectively denounced evolution of doctrine in any such way; and, 
though the discipline of the Church varied with place and time, 
it was for the supreme authority, not the individual or nation, to 
decide when modifications were desirable. The Pope explicitly re- 
jected the “strange” argument (so often advanced by Hecker) that 
the definition of papal infallibility increased the scope of individual 
initiative. 

Several corollary errors were also to be shunned. The modern 
individual needed external direction in his spiritual life as much as 
did the holy men of the past. Supernatural virtues were superior to 
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natural virtues by the element of divine grace which alone made 
them possible. The invidious distinction between active and passive 
virtues was false; all virtues required action, and the present age 
could not dispense with humility, obedience, and abstinence. The 
binding vows of the religious orders were no impediment either to 
the highest personal perfection or the greatest social usefulness. 
Finally, all religious “discussion” with heretics was wrong, though 
it was permissible for an apologist to appeal to the presuppositions 
of the many well-intentioned American Protestants. The several 
errors he had mentioned, Leo said, were grouped together and de- 
fended as “Americanism” by men who were, in effect, constructing 
a Catholicism far removed from the faith preserved in Rome. 

The Pope mentioned no names, and nowhere explicitly said that 
a single American avowed the condemnable opinions. He empha- 
sized that many of the errors were undoubtedly unintentional, and 
that the American hierarchy would be the first to renounce them. 
He insisted that he had nothing but admiration for the laudable 
political and social qualities of the American people, which were also 
sometimes called “Americanism.” It was easy, therefore, for Arch- 
bishop Ireland, then in Rome, for Klein in France, and for the 
liberals in America not only to submit to the papal teaching, but to 
assert that they had never entertained the erroneous beliefs.° In 
unusually strong language, Gibbons declared that the “extravagant 
and absurd” doctrine called “Americanism” had “nothing in common 
with the views, aspirations, doctrine, and conduct of Americans. I 
do not think that there can be found in the entire country,” Gibbons 
wrote, “a bishop, a priest, or even a layman with a knowledge of 
his religion who has ever uttered such enormities.” 1°? The other 
liberals loudly agreed that such errors could only have flourished 
abroad. Some, noticing the temperateness of the Pope’s censures, 
argued that Leo had discomfited the “réfractaires and retrogression- 
ists,” who had expected that their malevolent plot against the 
American Church would lead to far harsher condemnations.2%* 

The liberals could not overlook, however, that the Pope’s words, 
though measured, had condemned a doctrine called “Americanism”; 
had certainly not excluded the possibility that it flourished in the 
United States; and had, in any case, been addressed to Baltimore, 
not Paris, Madrid, or Munich. Only the most imaginative could 
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contend that since Leo had probably not written the whole letter 
he was unaware of the implications the words seemed to carry. Un- 
willing to contend that Leo had been tilting at a windmill, the liberals 
tended to lay most blame on the Hecker biography. Father Clarence 

- Walworth, one of the original Paulists, deftly assigned some responsi- 
bility to Elliott for not expressing Hecker’s ideas more clearly, some 
to the “defective translations” circulated in Europe, some to the con- 
fusing introduction by Klein, and some to the European inability 
to understand phrases intended by their authors, primarily for 
American audiences. 

Conservatives at home and abroad, however, noisily insisted that 
“Americanism” was neither a “phantom heresy,” nor a misinterpreta- 
tion of Hecker’s teaching. Corrigan, with the approval of most of his 
suffragans, wrote in March, 1899 to thank the Pope for his timely 
warning against the “multiplicity of fallacies and errors . . . under 
the specious title of ‘Americanism.’” The archbishop made clear 
that the letter had been badly needed in America. In June, 
McQuaid pointed out to his people four examples of the evil the 
Pope was warning against: the Parliament of Religions; liberal 
disobedience to the papal ban on membership in certain secret 
societies; Keane’s speeches to non-Catholic universities; and the 
liberals’ attitude towards the public schools.*°* The German bishops 
from the province of Milwaukee not only testified that the errors 
had been dangerously prevalent in America, but warned the Pope 
that the liberals’ disavowals were being made with Jansenist reserva- 
fiiis;*°* 

The Civiltd Cattolica stated flatly that “Americanism” was in 
origin “purely American . . . employed at first to indicate in general 
the ‘new idea’ which was to rejuvenate the Church, and, in par- 
ticular, the ‘new crusade’ against the uncompromising position of the 
Catholics of the old creed.” It was no “invention of the enemies of 
the United States, but a sad reality” which had already damaged the 
American Church, and threatened Catholicism everywhere.’ 
French conservatives were certain that the heresy had been overt in 
America, with infiltrations beginning in the French Church. 
One Roman paper, outraged at the liberal protestations of innocence, 
attacked the Americans’ “Satanic spirit.” “Put the mask aside, O 
Monsignor Ireland; bow down before the Vicar of Jesus Christ and 
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deny the blasphemous theories of the heretical sect which are 
embodied in you.” 77° 

Conservatives were certainly justified in complaining that most 
of the Americans remained “penitent Catholics but impenitent liber- 
als.”111 Though the biography of Hecker was promptly withdrawn 
from sale, one Paulist gave an interview to the New York Times 
in which he conceded very little. Leo XIII was perhaps somewhat 
misinformed about American Catholics, the priest said; their 
loyalty to the Holy See was absolute. All of them believed that grace 
was above and greater than nature, though they also believed it must 
follow nature, and would never controvert it. Hecker’s distinction 
between passive and active virtues was not a theological one, though 
it had “vernacular” importance, since Americans preferred to “ ‘hit 
out’ and take action.” Certainly no reputable Catholic believed that 
vows were “more suitable to weak than to strong minds,” but the 
Paulist would say that weak minds needed vows more than did 
strong ones, and that “it simply takes a more ardent determination 
to live aright without the help of a vow.’ The Catholic World 
pointed out to French clerics that the best material for a Paris exposi- 
tion on the progress of the faith could be found in the American 
Church. “Imprudent obscurantists” could “learn a little more of this 
to their own profit.” 114 

In the winter of 1900, John Spalding lectured on “Education and 
the Future of Religion” in Rome, and reaffirmed his faith in progress, 
liberty, and individual action. The health of the Church, he said, 
depended on the ability of Catholics to acknowledge authority with- 
out sinking into a “dead uniformity.” There was need not for “new 
doctrines and new shrines,” but rather for a “revivification of faith, 
hope, and love, fresh courage and will.” Like Hecker and Keane, he 
called on modern Catholics to follow the example of St. Paul in 
meeting the pagans of Athens on their own ground; the only alterna- 
tive was to settle into a “spiritual ghetto.” ’** A friendly observer 
reported that Spalding’s lectures constituted “the pure essence of 
Americanist ideas.” 7° 

Ireland made a triumphal tour through France and England the 
spring after the papal letter was issued, preaching his familiar themes: 
the special harmony between the Church and democracy; the need 
for activism; the social teachings of the Pope; the crusade for 
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temperance.'*® He made no apologies for his “Americanism,” for, 
as a practical man, he professed no admiration for “the mythological 
heroes of the Valhalla who pass their days in hewing down 
shadows.” **” President McKinley strengthened his position by com- 
“missioning him to represent America at the unveiling of a statue of 
Lafayette in Paris on July 4, 1900. Rome was impressed both with 
Ireland’s prestige and with America’s tolerance."!8 

The Holy See sought Ireland’s good offices in the settlement of 
the friars’ land question in the Philippines. He helped the Church 
by getting a friendly commission appointed, and he defended the 
interests of the United States by answering intemperate Catholic 
criticism of the commission’s behavior.’?® Even before these not 
altogether rewarding labors had begun, he had enjoyed a friendly 
interview with the Pope and other high Roman officials. “They 
are all delighted with me . . . need my cooperation, and are resolved 
to have it,” he wrote a friend in the summer of 1900. “The Pope told 
me to forget that letter on Americanism, which has no application 
except in a few dioceses in France!” 17° 

Just as the removals of O’Connell and Keane had been sure signs 
of the liberals’ loss of prestige, so their reappointments to important 
responsibilities seemed to indicate a return of their group to grace. 
In September, 1900, after repeated intercessions by Gibbons, Keane 
was appointed to the see of Dubuque, where he spent the rest of his 
life.121 And in 1902, Denis O’Connell was made rector of the Cath- 
olic University. The world had turned upside down, Ireland joyfully 
declared. A few years earlier, O’Connell’s assignment to Washington 
would have seemed “simply impossible. Well, he is here. Viva 
V Americanismol Viva sempre\” 3” 

To complete the liberals’ joy, Leo XIII, on whose favor so much 
depended, made his last message to the American hierarchy a paean 
of praise. Replying to congratulations on his long rule, Leo testified 
that his confidence in the American Church had never flagged. 


A long experience compels us to acknowledge that, thanks to your efforts, 
we have found in your people souls endowed with all the docility of 
spirit and good will that could be desired. And while the vicissitudes 
and failings of almost all the traditionally Catholic nations inspire sad- 
ness, the state of your churches and their flourishing youth rejoice our 
soul.}28 
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Such a halcyon summary might well seem the final proof that the 
reprimands of the 18g90’s had been only insignificant incidents in 
the happy growth of the American Church in the favor of God and 
men.1*4 

The liberals had been frequently reminded, however, that Rome 
was still unreconciled to the Americanist program. At the very time 
Ireland was being assured that Americanism was only an aberration 
of a few French Catholics, Archbishop Keane received, along with 
his appointment to Dubuque, a special letter from the Pope adjuring 
him to heed the warnings addressed to Cardinal Gibbons; Leo ap- 
parently considered special precautions were necessary to counteract 
“the errors spreading” in America, and to improve the “union of 
souls with this infallible seat of truth.” 7° 

Ireland was also kept on a short string. In his speeches in England 
after the papal letter, he had confirmed conservative suspicions by 
implying that the future of the Church depended more on Roman 
willingness to treat English-speaking Catholics with sympathetic 
understanding than it did on the restoration of the “temporal power.” 
The next year, Ireland was invited to attend a public meeting of the 
cardinals in Rome, where Leo asked him several pointed questions. 
What would he say to the American people on his return? That he 
was inspired with greater devotion to the Holy See than ever before. 
What did American Catholics think of the present situation of the 
Pope? They regretted his deprivations, and wished him full inde- 
pendence. The colloquy could hardly have been spontaneous, for 
Leo replied, “You have well interpreted my sentiments.” !*° Ireland 
also promised to say more after reaching America; in the winter 
following, he preached a sermon in Washington, and published an 
article in the North American Review on the desirability of return- 
ing Rome to the Pope.’*” Discreet disinterest in this problem was 
clearly no longer a liberal prerogative. 

Since 1892, Ireland had hoped to be made a cardinal, at least partly 
as a vindication of the policies for which he had campaigned; an 
impressive array of cardinals, including several liberal Italians, and 
American political leaders, including Theodore Roosevelt, lent 
strenuous if at times maladroit support.1°8 But Ireland died an arch- 
bishop. Rome chose to make cardinals of American Catholics not 
noted for their liberalism. John Farley, elevated in 1911, had stayed 
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aloof from the battles of the 1890’s; as Corrigan’s successor to the 
see of New York, he won respect for his personal piety and for his 
ability in specifically Catholic organizational work. William O’Con- 
nell, made a cardinal in the same year, had never been anything but 
‘an ardent ultramontane.!?? Meanwhile, Ireland’s stock fell so low 
in Rome that he fully expected to be condemned by name during 
the “Modernist” controversy.1°° Though he did not “shrink into a 
simple Minnesotan,” he ceased to be the familiar figure in Rome 
that he had been in the 18go0’s."*" 

The Americanist movement was too deep rooted to disappear 
because of the fall from favor of some of its leaders. The reproofs of 
the 1890’s warned the American Church against moving too force- 
fully against the mainstream of European Catholic development; 
certain actions and specific formulas were effectively ruled out. But 
no European censure could compel the liberals to abandon their 
central faith that non-Catholic culture was redeemable. In the 
twentieth century, that faith remained strong, even though its ex- 
ponents were continually reminded that both the Church and the 
secular society between which they sought a rapprochement were 
changing in ways unanticipated by Ireland and Elliott, Spalding and 
Father Zahm, Gibbons, and Bishop Keane. 


CHALIER Al 
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et the entry of the American Church into 
“Catholic politics” proved a not wholly happy experience, its steady 
growth during the twentieth century has increased its prestige. Not 
only has membership continued to climb, but income has also grown, 
to the point where one pundit guessed that more than half of Rome’s 
normal expenses have been underwritten by American Catholics.’ 
In 1919, a papal official declared that “Rome now looks to America 
to be the leader in all things Catholic, and to set an example to other 
nations.” ® Years before, Archbishop Ireland had predicted that the 
expansion of American political and economic power would bring 
greater Roman respect for those prelates in the best position to in- 
fluence that power. Especially since 1940, as communism has de- 
stroyed the possibility of strong Catholic life in Poland, Hungary, and 
Yugoslavia, and has made great strides in organizing against the 
Church the nominally Catholic working classes of France and Italy, 
Rome has been happy to rely on the material aid of the American 
government for such purposes as protecting Croatian Catholics, and 
checking Communist election drives in Italy.2 Though European 
Catholics seem as determined as ever that the honor of the papacy 
shall not be bestowed on any American, Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
the most widely-known American prelate, probably possesses far 
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more power in Church affairs than did Gibbons two generations 
earlier.* And though no pope has undertaken to grant American 
Catholics representation in the College of Cardinals proportional 
to their numbers or financial support, for several years there have 
been four American cardinals instead of the one allotted from 1875 
to 1g11.° 

Certain as the liberals in the 1890’s were that American influence 
would continue to grow in the religious and political affairs of the 
world, their primary concern with such questions was to secure 
Rome’s consent not to interfere unduly with their own program 
for Catholicizing America. American Catholics will continue to feel 
this concern just as long as they can believe that their country will 
respond to sympathetic ministrations from their Church. Contempo- 
rary America gives many reassurances. There is a steady flow of con- 
verts into the Church. Laymen and clergy have gained increasingly 
wide recognition in public life. Early recognition of the dangers to 
both Church and country of secularist, imperialist communism, and 
the leading role Catholic clerics and laymen have played in attacking 
its every manifestation, real or potential, has won the Church a repu- 
tation for “soundness” that more than counterbalances the ancient 
shibboleth of “foreignism.” In the spring and summer of 1956, Demo- 
cratic politicians seriously considered nominating a Catholic for 
vice-president, in part at least to neutralize allegations that the party 
was “soft on Communism.” *? The government has not harassed the 
Church as in so many European countries. If the states are as far as 
ever from providing the still desired denominational schools, many 
contribute valuable auxiliary services to parochial schools.® A recent 
Supreme Court decision sustained the Catholic contention that the 
First Amendment does not establish such a “wall of separation” that 
the state cannot to some extent assist the clergy in giving religious 
education to public school students.® 

The history of the “Church of the immigrants,” however, has not 
borne out completely either liberal or conservative expectations. A 
statistical survey, completed in 1925, proved groundless the persistent 
fears of German Catholics that in the process of “Americanization” 
large numbers of immigrants would lose their faith.° The liberals, 
on the other hand, had optimistically believed that non-Catholic im- 
migrants— Orangemen and Italian anticlericals for example — 
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would lose their prejudices once they lost their traditional European 
attitudes; more important, once Catholic immigrants became 
patriotic, English-speaking citizens, who entered professions, joined 
political parties, and chose residences according to individual pref- 
erences, the major obstacle to the conversion of non-Catholics would 
have been removed. By 1955, an observer was justified in declaring 
that the melting pot had virtually eliminated the identification of 
religions with nationalities; a generation earlier, employers had 
stopped warning that “No Irish [or Germans or Italians] Need 
Apply.” *! Yet to the discomfiture of liberal expectations, American 
distrust of the Church has not disappeared. The second Ku Klux 
Klan derived much of,its strength from its rabidly anti-Catholic 
platform.”? In 1927, a distinguished conservative felt called to come 
to the defense of the nation by challenging Al Smith to prove that 
Catholicism was compatible with Americanism.’* And though anti- 
Catholicism was relatively dormant for the next two decades, the 
enthusiastic applause given Paul Blanshard’s attacks after the second 
World War is evidence that many Americans are as hostile to the 
Church thirty years after large-scale immigration has been halted, as 
the most pessimistic Catholic conservative believed them to be in the 
1890’s.'* Discouragingly, this anti-Catholicism is confined to no one 
class or section, but is to be found in northern industrial states like 
Massachusetts, where Catholics constitute a majority; in southern 
areas, where only a handful are to be found; among simple folk, 
still wary of the Whore of Babylon; and among the best educated, 
for whom opposition to the Church is a respectable substitute for 
anti-Semitism; all these “Protestants and Other Americans” have 
been able to “unite” against Catholicism, as on no other issue.2® 

Furthermore, by the 1950’s, few could longer deny that Protestant- 
ism, instead of disappearing from the American scene as most 
Catholics in the 1890’s expected, was, institutionally at least, certainly 
holding its own."® A dispassionate survey indicated that about as 
many Catholics were converting to Protestantism, as Protestants 
were finding the True Church.’7 Even more disheartening, a 
Catholic study showed that “leakage” considerably exceeded con- 
versions in a well organized urban parish, where the Church might 
be expected to be strongest.'® 

Whether these unfavorable transactions between Church and 
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culture are attributable to Catholic failings or to non-Catholic per- 
versity, it is not surprising that many of the faithful persist today in 
what Father Elliott called a “spirit of defense,” and seek to preserve 
a prudent “Catholic separatism” from American civilization.1® No 
. prelate today defends this point of view as unqualifiedly as did 
William Cardinal O’Connell until bis death in 1944. But most 
diocesan papers have reflected a distinctly conservative conception 
of the obligations of Catholicism to the world. And consistent support 
has been furnished by the American Ecclestastical Review, under the 
leadership of a theologian from the Catholic University of America, 
Father Joseph C. Fenton. In January, 1950, he declared his surprise 
that, with attacks raining on the Church from every quarter, so 
many Catholics persisted in claiming, as did Hecker, Ireland, and 
Gibbons in the 18go’s, that the Church had once and for all emerged 
from the “state of siege” of the Counter-Reformation era. A strong 
defensive position, Fenton argued, instead of being “essentially un- 
natural and disadvantageous to the Church,” was a perennial neces- 
sity, for Catholicism and culture were inevitably. opposed. Polemic 
against the errors of others was an obligation for all those who loved 
God. To avoid it out of sentiment for the feelings of outsiders was 
to trifle with the salvation of “the children of God’s household.” *° 
Fenton was convinced that far too many American Catholics were 
engaging in practices verging on indifferentism, and minimizing 
the hard sayings of dogma out of a mistaken conception of charity 
towards those outside the Church.?* He was delighted, therefore, 
when Pius XII issued his encyclical Humani Generis, warning 
against the manifold pitfalls in modern apologetics. The Pope’s words 
seemed in the great tradition of Pius IX’s Syllabus of Errors, and 
Pius X’s attack on Modernism. Fenton advised his readers to receive 
Humani Generis as a criticism not only of a few misguided foreign- 
ers, but of errors prevalent in the American Church.” 

The conservatism for which Father Fenton so clearly speaks is 
combated by a group of American Catholics, who, like their 
predecessors in the 1890’s, are proud to call themselves liberals.” 
Distinctly in the minority, and lacking a leader as influential as 
Gibbons or as commanding as Ireland, they include such outspoken 
prelates as Bishop Bernard J. Sheil of Chicago, .and Archbishop 
Robert E. Lucey of San Antonio.”* Some of the most trenchant liberal 
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argument is provided by the Jesuits, in marked contrast to the 
conservative positions they maintained in the 1890's. The Jesuit father 
John Courtney Murray, challenging American Catholics to become 
a “creative minority,” has clarified some of the knottiest church— 
state problems.”° Thought, published by Fordham University, 
regularly prints able analyses of the interrelationship of religion and 
culture. It was in this magazine in 1951 that the Jesuit Father Victor 
R. Yanitelli implicitly contradicted the conservative interpretation 
of Humani Generis by arguing that while Pius XII had found it 
necessary to correct a few French extremists, he had intentionally 
left a “creative liberty” for Catholic apologists.”* The Jesuit national 
weekly, America, has maintained a generally liberal position; one 
of its most distinguished recent editors, Father John LaFarge, de- 
clared the paper’s special obligations to the international community, 
war-stricken peoples, morality in the marketplace, and civil rights. 
“All of these issues were explosive,” he has reminisced contentedly.?” 

The massive Jesuit support for the liberal cause has tended to 
overshadow the activities of the Paulists, founded by Father Hecker 
to convert America through explicit recognition of its virtues. The 
Congregation has continued its work, though its reputation for 
liberalism has been somewhat blurred by the writings of the forth- 
right Paulist Father James M. Gillis. Lecturing on the Church to 
non-Catholic audiences apparently convinced him [as it nearly 
convinced Walter Elliott fifty years earlier] that American culture 
was both bigoted and decadent. He lost patience with Catholics less 
separatist than himself, and on one occasion declared that the 
“liberal Catholic’ can only with difficulty be distinguished from the 
non-Catholic.” *8 On the other hand, John B. Sheerin, the present 
editor of the Catholic World, has maintained the periodical’s chari- 
table interest in the non-Catholic world. This interest is also con- 
spicuous in the influential lay journal, The Commonweal. Among 
the penalties it has paid for its liberality is a circulation minute 
compared to that of more traditionalist Catholic journals, and the 
innuendoes of men like Father Gillis that its Catholicism is of a 
suspect variety.” 

The latter-day liberals do not try to sustain themselves with the 
belief that wholehearted effort over a very few years will “make 
America Catholic.” They are reconciled to the prospect that for a 
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long time to come Catholics will be misunderstood, if not actually 
disliked, by a large share of their fellow citizens. They do not share 
Hecker’s conviction that the well-known path from Protestant 
orthodoxy to natural religion continues straight on to Catholicism. 
‘Father Sheerin, commenting on the religious revival of the 1950’s, 
concluded that the kind of faith popularized by the Reverend 
Norman Vincent Peale might be useful in loosening up “the hard 
ground of secularism.” But a “long jump” still remained to reach 
Catholicism, and Sheerin was dubious that many would undertake 
it. The Paulist editor was equally dubious that the Church would 
eventually gain from the numbers “shocked” into a version of super- 
natural religion by men like Billy Graham.*° 

But neither the conviction that the conversion of America is not 
imminent, nor the virtual certainty that conservative Catholics will 
not approve of most apologetic enterprises, has prevented the liberals, 
like Father Elliott in the 1890’s, from believing that a Catholic 
without a mission to outsiders is “only a half-Catholic.” 34 No legiti- 
mate proselyting opportunity, they believe, should ever be passed by” 
simply because it involves some departure from a comfortable 
clannishness.*? Father George A. Tavard, a French priest stationed 
in New York, has passionately maintained that the reunion of 
Christianity requires Catholic recognition of the religious fervor 
intrinsic to true Protestantism; and he has reminded Americans of 
the heartening progress achieved by Europeans striving for Christian 
unity.33 In the 1890’s, Leo XII had issued a clear warning against 
Catholic participation in any future ventures modeled on the 
Parliament of Religions. But in 1949 restrictions were loosened; 
subject to the approval of the local diocesan, Catholics were allowed 
by Rome to attend certain types of “religious congresses.” ** Since 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch of Chicago is considerably less venturesome 
than was the council of archbishops dominated by Ireland and 
Cardinal Gibbons, he firmly banned Catholic participation in the 
World Council of Churches meeting at Evanston, Illinois in the 
summer of 1954.°° But Father Sheerin did not hesitate to commend 
the participants and their purposes, and the Jesuit Father Gustave 
Weigel, writing in Thought, expressed his hope that informal 
meetings between Catholics and Protestants would accomplish all 
that had been devoutly desired from the Council meeting.*® 
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Conservatives have been deeply alarmed by the proliferation of 
“interfaith” groups, like the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, whose goal is not the restoration of religious unity but the 
elimination of “prejudice.” These organizations, Father Francis 
Connell, a Redemptorist associated with Father Fenton on the 
Ecclestastical Review, concluded in 1940, seldom resulted in con- 
versions to Catholicism, and all other potential benefits were in- 
commensurate with the risk that unsuspecting Catholics might be 
infected with the poison of indifferentism. “Ordinarily,” he declared, 
“the association of Catholics with non-Catholics in such organizations 
and meetings is a grave menace to the faith of our people.’ A 
decade later, he maintained that papal strictures in Humani Generis 
completely corroborated his warnings. Throughout the history of 
the National Conference, Protestants and Jews have contributed a 
disproportionately large share of the membership; and a recent 
poll disclosed that some 22 per cent of American dioceses “absolutely 
forbade Catholic participation.” 3” 

This same poll, however, showed that about 75 per cent of the 
dioceses encouraged Catholics to belong to such organizations. 
Priests and laymen now occupy prominent places in the National 
Conference and in the Religious Education Association. And Catholic 
sociologists like Father John J. Kane of Notre Dame and Father 
Albert Foley of Spring Hill are outspoken in their conviction that 
greater Catholic participation, far from promoting indifferentism, 
will produce the wider understanding of the Church needed im- 
mediately for social peace, and ultimately for the spread of Catholi- 
cism.38 

Close to the surface of these disagreements over missionary tech- 
nique lies disagreement over the proper interpretation of the dogma, 
“no salvation outside the Church.” In the 1880’s and 1890's, the 
Paulists had successfully maintained that one who was invincibly 
ignorant of Catholicism might belong to the “soul” of the Church, 
and thus be saved. Throughout the 194o’s, Father Fenton, believing 
as Michael Mueller did years earlier that the “lax or ‘liberal’” in- 
terpretation was a screen for either indifferentism or a condemnable 
lack of concern for the salvation of non-Catholics, attempted to 
reéstablish the doctrine’s stringency. He discarded the concept of the 
“soul” of the Church as a misleading metaphor, and argued that in- 
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vincible ignorance excused a man for disobedience in remaining out 
of the Church, but did not excuse him for not being in. A man must 
also actually desire to do God’s will, and exercise perfect charity. 
Even so, his situation would remain, Fenton was forced to con- 
-clude “distinctly unfavorable and unfortunate from the spiritual 
point of view.” %° 

An even more intransigent priest, the Jesuit Father Leonard 
Feeney, along with some of his students at St. Benedict’s Center 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, maintained that a man’s desire to 
belong to the Church must be explicit, if he was to be saved. When 
Boston College theologians disagreed, Feeney’s group accused them 
of heresy. Archbishop Richard Cushing, far more liberal than his 
predecessor, William Cardinal O’Connell, backed up the college; 
eventually, Feeney was excommunicated, primarily for his persistent 
refusal to accept ecclesiastical authority. Though Father Fenton 
insisted on regarding the letter from the Holy Office to the Arch- 
bishop on “the Necessity of the Catholic Church” as an injunction to 
teach the doctrine strictly, publicly, and often, the most significant 
result of the controversy was the sharp reproof administered to un- 
necessary intransigence.*° In February, 1956, Archbishop Cushing 
was honored by a Lowell, Massachusetts lodge of B’nai B'rith for 
“4 lifetime of distinguished service to the cause of human brother- 
hood under God.” ** As for the doctrine itself, a priest, writing in 
1953 in the influential Homiletic and Pastoral Review, recommended 
that the stark declaration of no salvation outside the Church be 
eliminated from the profession of faith required of Christians about 
to become Catholics; without elucidation, it bore an unfortunately 
and unnecessarily harsh ring, he thought.” 

Contemporary liberals believe as strongly as did their forerunners 
that the mission to American culture requires the active participation 
of all Catholics; they consequently rejoice that the American laity 
is still renowned for its energy, although the activism they ex- 
plictly praise is purged of the overweening self-confidence which 
at times made Archbishop Ireland resemble gospelers of wealth and 
success like Russell Conwell.4* Instead of regarding devotionalism 
as somehow antithetical to action, they hew to a “new tradition” 
which, one liberal recently asserted, “attempts to bring together such 
strangers as religious contemplation and social consciousness.” ** 
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This reorientation has undoubtedly been strengthened by a series of 
papal warnings against “the heresy of action.” *° 

In 1953 a writer prophesied in tones reminiscent of Hecker and 
Ireland that the Church was entering the “Era of the Catholic 
Layman.” 4° One reason for this belief is the increasing emphasis 
on the “lay priesthood,” to the point where Pius XII felt obliged to 
call attention in his encyclical Mediator Dei to the unique powers 
conferred by the sacrament of orders.*” Meanwhile, continued lay 
appeals have greatly increased the likelihood that the Church will 
permit a wider use of English in religious services, thus answering 
a wish often expressed in the Catholic World in the 1890’s.*® 

The greatest innovation in lay activism in recent years has been 
the development of the Christopher movement under the auspices 
of Father James G. Keller. Open to all Christians, it has encouraged 
initiative in raising to a higher spiritual level contemporary educa- 
tion, government, labor relations, and the arts of communication. 
In 1954, the Christophers were reaching ten million Americans with 
their exhortations.*® But this avowedly nondenominational work, 
though praised by the liberals, constitutes a supplement, not a sub- 
stitute, for the lay participation in the work of the Church for which 
the liberals have so far dreamed in vain.°® Bishop Robert J. Dwyer 
in 1954 declared flatly that “a distinguishing characteristic of the vast 
bulk of American Catholics is an enormous absence of personal 
responsibility for the work of the Church”; Father Sheerin regret- 
fully described the laity as an “apathetic, obdurate mass.” * Lay 
energy, therefore, so far as it has been available for specifically 
Catholic action, has been necessarily channeled into clerically spon- 
sored, clerically supervised programs for clerically defined ob- 
jectives.°? 

Though anxious for individual enterprise, the liberals of the 
1890’s were eager to limit diocesan autonomies in order to obtain 
effective national action. In 1917, the Paulist Father John J. Burke 
was a leader in securing the establishment of a National Catholic War 
Council to bring about a unity he hoped would be “sensible, visible, 
practical, efficacious.” °* The Council was soon expanded to include 
the whole hierarchy, and, after the first World War, it was 
charged with the responsibility of promoting the Church’s “wel- 
fare.” °* Dominated in the early years by liberally minded prelates, 
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it brought such results as the “Bishops’ Program” of social recon- 
struction, special plans to speed the “Americanizing” of Catholic 
immigrants, and a “standard apologetic” to guide the clergy in 
making compromises with public school authorities.5> Roman fears 
of a new Gallicanism were augmented by protests from particularistic 
(and usually conservative) American prelates, so that in 1923, the 
“Council” was changed into a “Conference,” at which episcopal at- 
tendance was purely voluntary.°® The National Catholic Welfare 
Conference has proved its worth as a focus, but the American 
Church has continued to be plagued with local resistance to the in- 
telligent national action Spalding and Ireland so much desired.®” 
Liberals still lament that so many Catholics remain isolated from 
intellectual culture, shamefully neglecting the obligations of the 
Church to the development of truth, secular as well as formally 
religious. The pioneering which Spalding, Zahm, and Keane en- 
couraged in the 1890’s had not yet developed a tradition of American 
Catholic scholarship when Pius X, appalled at the temerities of 
European Catholic researches into the history of dogma and the 
nature of religious assent, issued his comprehensive attack on 
Modernism.*® He asked Church authorities to exercise especially 
close supervision over students and scholars, and later required all 
Catholics in responsible positions to take a detailed “anti-modernist 
oath.” °° Since no prominent American Catholics were notably 
modernist, the Church was spared the internal warfare and the 
humiliation that ensued in most of the countries of Europe.®° On 
the other hand, American leaders, already cautious because of Leo 
XIII’s letter to Gibbons in 1899, became so antimodernist that the 
infant intellectual life of the Church was retarded. The New York 
Review, in which Sulpician and Catholic University of America 
scholars had published incisive studies, had been surviving only with 
difficulty, since “the number of Catholics interested in questions 
which are of importance to the thinkers of the present generation — 
and which will be vital to all classes in the next” had proved to be 
very small; but it was probably for prudential, not financial reasons 
that Archbishop John Farley of New York closed down the journal.* 
Cardinal Gibbons was more anxious than was Rome to remove from 
the faculty of the Catholic University a Dutch professor who could 
not in conscience maintain the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch.® 
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The attitude of the American Church at the time was epitomized in 
the experience of a youthful Paulist who, perplexed by current 
intellectual problems, was advised by a seminary president to “preach 
the moral law and let dogmas alone.” © 

Since that time, there have been regular complaints from home and 
abroad that the American Church is intellectually “asleep.” * 
Though a few universities have developed programs for graduate 
research far beyond what Spalding and Keane dreamed for their new 
university, Catholics still fall far short of contributing their share 
to the progress of knowledge. A distinguished Catholic historian, 
Mser. John T. Ellis of the Catholic University, believes that this 
failure has occurred partly because in the formative years of the 
American Church virtually all Catholic energy and imagination 
were required for “brick-and-mortar” enterprises. With the Catholic 
population increasing in size and mobility in the twentieth century, 
it has been seductively easy to continue to concentrate on the financ- 
ing and constructing of churches, rectories, and parochial schools. 
Ellis also points out that the average Catholic immigrant lacked 
both the educational background and the necessary financial reserves 
to foster intellectual interest at home or in society; the fact that in the 
late 1940’s no member of the Catholic hierarchy was the son of a 
college educated parent may help explain the Church’s intellectual 
lifelessness. Furthermore, so far as immigrants’ children took their 
criteria of success from non-Catholic culture, those going on to 
higher education might well concentrate on preparation for business 
or law; in fact, a disproportionately large share of Catholic college 
students have chosen these fields.°° For Catholics to emulate this 
aspect of secular culture is a “liberalism” that both Newman and 
Spalding would have deplored. 

But equally damaging are two versions of “conservatism” which 
persist in the American Church. Professor Julian Pleasants of Notre 
Dame has complained that although most Catholics bear no “special 
prejudice against scientific research,” an appalling percentage prefer 
to consider “secular knowledge . . . a sort of hobby for the human 
race, [having] nothing to do with the real business of existence.” 
Beneath this appearance of disinterest, Pleasants believes, lies an 
unexamined fear that faith and knowledge are as antipathetic as 
some of the savants of previous centuries claimed them to be.2* A 
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variant of this attitude has been noted by the Jesuit Father Walter 
Ong; many in the American Church, sensing the lack of a Catholic 
tradition in this country, and aware that to many Europeans they 
seem to lack the accoutrements, both governmental and cultural, 
usual in “Catholic” countries, have tacitly agreed to defer the 
arduous, complex, and subtle tasks of Catholic intellectual life to 
their betters abroad.*” 

Liberals are as anxious today as was Ireland to secure for each 
Catholic child the best grammar school education possible. Most 
remain convinced that for the foreseeable future only parochial 
schools will give the religiously oriented training which constitutes 
true “education.” But Professor John J. Kane of Notre Dame, per- 
haps heeding the common charge that a system of church schools 
is “divisive,” advised Catholics that an unfortunate separatism might 
indeed be fostered unless supervisors, teachers, and parents insisted 
that the schools inculcate the charity and tolerance prerequisite for 
successful democracy.®® Liberal leaders readily acknowledge that, 
despite the great efforts made, one out of two Catholic grade school 
children is attending a public school; most expect that the proportion 
will remain sizable for a long time.®® Accordingly, they have sup- 
ported local attempts to augment the secular training of the public 
schools through programs of “released time,” a compromise Arch- 
bishop Ireland might well have approved. Joseph E. Cunneen, edi- 
tor of the highly intellectual Cross-Currents, has warned Catholics 
against assuming that any kind of training in any kind of parochial 
school is necessarily better than anything to be obtained in a public 
school.7° And Professor James M. O’Neill of Brooklyn College 
has published his conviction — much like that of the Paulists in 
the 1890’s — that well-informed Catholic students, far from jeopard- 
izing their faith by attending public schools, may well prove ef- 
fective in dispelling misunderstandings about Catholicism.”* The 
ultimate justification for liberal support of the public schools, how- 
ever, is not the benefits that will accrue to the number of Catholics 
educated there. As responsible citizens, the editors of America de- 
clared, “we want non-Catholic American children to receive the 
best education they can get under state control.” As in the 1890’s, 
the liberal attitude does not reduce itself to a simple “for” or “against” 
the public schools; it is summed up rather in the faith that Catholi- 
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cism can not help but gain from the widest possible education. The 
liberals, therefore, are not content with the multiplication of build- 
ings or the standardization of techniques; they will be satisfied only 
when all American educational enterprises, from primary school 
to university, adopt as the criterion of success, neither “safeness” nor 
novelty, but “excellence.” 7 

Though the liberal leaders of the 1890’s deserved the reputation 
they acquired of “social pioneers,” they failed to establish a strong 
tradition of reform interest. American Catholics have been no- 
toriously reluctant to discern a vital connection between their faith 
and the requirements of social justice. That is not to say either that 
there have not been notable exceptions, or that Catholics have been 
excelled by American Protestants in social consciousness. In the 
early years of the century, the German Catholic Central Verein es- 
tablished a Central Bureau for the Promotion of Social Education; 
its magazine, Central-Blatt and Social Justice, edited by Father 
Peter E. Dietz, crusaded for progressive legislation, and especially 
for justice to labor unions.’* The National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference from its inception sponsored such a wide variety of re- 
forms that one of its chief figures, Monsignor John A. Ryan, could 
justly entitle his autobiography Social Doctrine in Action.” Over 
the protests of a good many Catholics, Bernard Sheil helped 
begin a “Christian revolution” in Chicago’s treatment of its under- 
privileged youth." And such diverse enterprises as the Young 
Christian Workers, the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists, the 
Catholic Worker movement, and a large number of Labor Schools 
testify to a widely felt obligation to Christianize labor-management 
relations by more direct action than that envisaged by the Christo- 
phers."” In recent years, the firm stand taken against segregation by 
Archbishop Robert E. Lucey of San Antonio and Archbishop Joseph 
F. Rummel of New Orleans has contrasted sharply with the pru- 
dence that has characterized the pronouncements of many desegre- 
gationist Southern Protestants.’*? By and large, however, these 
notable reformers have not succeeded in enlisting the extensive 
lay support that Catholic social action groups have aroused in 
many countries of Europe. In 1952, Bishop William Mulloy of Cov- 
ington, Kentucky declared that the disposition of Catholics to give 
only nominal acceptance to the letter and spirit of the “social encycli- 
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cals” of Leo XII and Pius XI “has tended to paralyze the force of 
the teaching Church in modern American society.” 7 All too many 
laymen seem to accept implicitly the argument advanced by Father 
Edward Keller of the University of Notre Dame that the goals 
of these encyclicals have been pretty completely realized in con- 
temporary capitalism.®° 

In part, this acquiescence stems from the persistence of conserva- 
tive attitudes painfully familiar to Jreland and the Paulists. Some 
Catholics are so vividly aware of contemporary spiritual failings 
as to be preoccupied with the need for “saints” rather than “social 
crusaders.” ®* Others are deeply distrustful of the non-Catholics with 
whom determined reformers would have to codperate; much of 
the Catholic press is frequently scornful of “do-gooders” and 
“bleeding hearts.” ®? For both these reasons state intervention is 
repugnant. Quite in the spirit of Condé Pallen and René Holaind, 
Clarence Manion, former dean of the Notre Dame Law School, 
defended as a fundamental American principle the conviction that 
“the State is a servile and secondary thing which picks up where 
conscience unfortunately falls down.” ** 

Yet, ironically, Archbishop Ireland and his fellows are also in 
some measure responsible for contemporary Catholic indifference 
to social action. By occasionally justifying the reforms they urged as 
means of winning the respect of a reforming age, they helped to 
limit Catholics’ interest in reform to periods when reformers were 
popular. By occasionally justifying reforms as necessities for ele- 
vating Catholic immigrants from the poorhouses into bourgeois 
respectability, they increased the likelihood of Catholic quiescence 
now that an increasing proportion of Catholics have achieved mid- 
dle class status.8* The ranks of contemporary conservatism are 
swelled by prosperous Catholics, who could no doubt explain away 
their grandparents’ support for Gibbons’ and Ireland’s social activism 
as just such opportunistic commitments to reform.” 

Furthermore, Gibbons and Ireland, by frequently referring to the 
separateness as well as the distinctiveness of the religious and secular 
spheres, stinted their responsibility of defining how the faithful 
should bring Catholic principles to bear on secular affairs. Very 
likely they assumed that where the individual, guided by conscience 
and the Church, could not prevail by his own efforts, non-Catholics 
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would agree with Catholics on the clear obligations of the natural 
law; in democratic America, moral legislation would then be easy 
to obtain. Events have not borne out the crucial assumption. Non- 
Catholics have seldom been able to agree among themselves on the 
dictates of the natural law, even when they thought it a meaningful 
question; and when Catholics have called for joint efforts against 
such evils as birth control and the exhibition of obscene art, the 
dissidence has been conspicuous.®® 

Nor has the task of infusing Catholic principles into public life 
been solved —as Archbishop Ireland with his faith in the political 
process frequently assumed it would be —simply by the diffusion 
of Catholics into both.major parties. Catholicism is probably less 
of an “issue” in the regions where this dispersion is now far along, 
but Catholics are right in doubting whether recognition of the 
just claims of conscience and religion is any more widespread. Al 
Smith reaffirmed the pledge of Gibbons and Ireland when he denied 
that his Catholicism precluded genuine loyalty to the American 
political tradition; but his statement, drawn up with the assistance 
of a liberal priest, seemed to imply that the governor’s religion was 
wholly irrelevant —that, in effect, a Catholic’s conception of the 
claims of conscience and the freedom of the Church would in no 
way differ from the belief of the most advanced secularist. Few 
Catholics (and probably few secularists) would accept such an im- 
plication. Yet its apparent endorsement in 1928 and after has made 
it easier for a man like Paul Blanshard to tax Church leaders with 
inconsistency or worse for encouraging Catholic laymen to defend 
at the polls their own rights and those of the Church. It has also 
probably made it easier for both Catholics and non-Catholics to fall 
into the opposite error of assuming that there is a Catholic position 
on all questions.®*” Despite liberal protests, many Catholics in the 
1950's defended Senator Joseph McCarthy’s activities on the assump- 
tion that they were “Catholic;” many Protestants opposed them for 
the same reason.** Clearly the mediation that liberals desire between 
Catholicism and American political culture has not as yet proved 
especially successful. 

But at least as important in contemporary society as the prac- 
tice of politics is the relation of the Church to the state, and in this 
area, the principles proclaimed by Gibbons and Ireland have retained 
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for liberal Catholics a basic validity. Today, as in the 1890’s, vir- 
tually all American Catholics accept the details of the separation 
of church and state, but the spirit of that acceptance varies from 
somber resignation that the “ideal” arrangements of the “con- 
fessional” state are unobtainable, to a glad conviction that no system 
could suit the Church better. American liberals have not hesitated 
to deplore that John Ryan, as late as 1940, wrote that should almost 
all Americans become Catholic, the state would be obligated to 
teach religious truth, and to grant only limited toleration to dis- 
senters.°? One correspondent asked readers of The Commonweal 
to recognize that Ryan had been so busy pioneering in social reform 
work that he had been unable to think through questions of Church 
and state with his usual thoroughness and clarity.®° The basic liberal 
tradition was reaffirmed by the late Archbishop John T. McNicholas 
of Cincinnati; responding to nervous challenges as to what would 
ensue should Catholics come to predominate in America, he declared 
“they would not seek a union of Church and state,” but “then as 
now, uphold the Constitution and all its Amendments.” %4 

This declaration of ultimate intention has been reénforced in 
recent decades by an able group of philosophers and theologians, 
most notably Father John Courtney Murray, who, instead of argu- 
ing that the experience of the Church in America justified an “hy- 
pothesis,” have contended that the “thesis” beloved by nineteenth- 
century conservatives was itself an hypothesis developed to meet 
certain historical conditions.** To Murray, the basic principles the 
Church must insist on in dealing with the state are “transtemporal;” 
the Church must be free to exercise her divine commission; there 
must be coéperation, not crippling antagonism between church and 
state; there must be harmony between the actions of church and 
state so that the individual citizen is not forced to choose between 
his religious and his political obligations.®® In seeking the best 
realization of these principles, the Church must follow what Pius 
XII called “the providential path of history and circumstances,” 
and avoid defending for all places and times applications suitable 
only in certain ones.°* Murray finds in the political writings of Leo 
XIII a heartening restatement of the transtemporal principles, 
although combat with continental Liberalism led Leo to over- 
emphasize the validity of the “confessional state” — what conserva- 
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tives defended as the “thesis”—just as Boniface VIII, in battle 
with aggressive national monarchies, overemphasized the necessity 
of the rights of the “papal monarchy.” °° Father Murray of course 
accepts Leo XIII’s warning against considering the American 
system as “ideal,” but he considers ambiguous the Pope’s remark, so 
disturbing to Gibbons and Ireland, that the Church would prosper 
more in America if in “union” with the state. “It is hard to believe,” 
Murray notes, “that the Pope was trying to play the role of the seer 
of history.” °° 

Indeed, Father Murray is as firmly convinced as were the liberal 
prelates of the 1890’s that the American system is providential 
for American circumstances. Like other Catholics, he assumes that 
the state is not a “totalitarian democracy,” but rather is committed 
to the supremacy of natural law, or “public philosophy.” ®’ And he 
insists that the First Amendment not be interpreted as a secular 
dogma of wholly negative implication. Rightly construed, it provides 
“articles of peace,” “true law” based on intelligent understanding of 
the problems of religious pluralism. Catholics owe these “articles” 
more than a grudging adherence; the necessity of social peace is a 
“divine and Christian imperative,” Murray reminds them.®® 

To many Catholics in Europe,and America, vibrant defense of a 
system they wish only to tolerate is a dangerous liberalism. Spanish 
Catholics remain as convinced as they were in the 1890's that the 
American system is pitifully inadequate to the needs of the Church. 
And in 1953, Alfredo Cardinal Ottaviani of the Holy Office argued 
with considerable force that the “confessional” state was the only 
modern polity which met Leo XIII’s strict requirements. Not sur- 
prisingly, Father Fenton defended Cardinal Ottaviani’s conten- 
tion.” But the Jesuit editors of America have strongly demurred, 
and The Commonweal, while admitting the orthodoxy of the 
thesis or “textbook” view, declared that to attempt to force church— 
state relations back into that confining pattern would be “tragical- 
ly unwise.” 1° 

In 1950, an American conservative charged that Murray, in be- 
stowing Catholic approval on the American system, overlooked 
the obligation of the state to worship God as He ordained.!°? Mur- 
ray’s response was to distinguish between the state as a popularly - 
created agency, which has no more religious obligation than the 
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flag, and the state as a description of the aggregate of the people, 
each of whom is of course obligated to worship God.1% The state, 
in the first sense, is “lay,” though not “laic,” and is rightly concerned 
with religious unity only so far as that may prove necessary to 
civic unity. It would err if it attempted to produce this unity for 
the sake of the Church; once it has granted her freedom, “govern- 
ment has no essential duties in the area of religious life.” 1° And 
today in America, the “Church is free to form the consciences of 
her members; and they are free to conform the life of the City to 
the demands of their consciences,” Murray has written Thus 
Murray reaffirms, as he clarifies, the perception of Ireland and 
Gibbons that the advent of American democracy obviated many of 
the problems that existed when a king could declare that he him- 
self was the state. 

As a natural consequence of his vindication of the American 
system, Murray can find little justification for those who, like 
Father René Holaind in 1892, declare that the American state can 
rightly exercise only limited powers, not those that would be the 
prerogative of a “Charlemagne.” He has forthrightly declared that 
the “modern ‘welfare-state,’” of which America is perhaps the purest 
type, “simply by serving human welfare, would serve the Church 
better than Justinian or Charlemagne ever did.” 1°° Because “of its 
aspirations towards an order of personal and associational freedom, 
political equality, civic friendship, social justice, and cultural ad- 
vancement, it offers to the Church the kind of codperation which she 
presently needs, and it merits in turn her codperation in the realiza- 
tion of its own aspirations.” 1° 

So far as this reassertion and refinement of the liberal tradition 
wins acceptance as common Catholic belief among American 
Protestants, it promises to remove some of the most thorny grounds 
of church-state contention, reorienting discussion to the question 
confronting all religious leaders: how to secure “the freedom of 
the human person, Christian and citizen, to live at peace in Christ 
and in society, that he may thus move straight to God.” *°° So far 
as it wins widespread acceptance among American Catholics, it 
promises to reduce their inhibiting sense of apartness from both 
American secular and European Catholic traditions. For Murray 
has reémphasized Hecker’s familiar contention that the American 
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system stems not from the Jacobin principles of the French Revolu- 
tion, but from medieval constitutionalism and English political 
practice. Catholics who have emigrated from Cork or Munich or 
Naples need feel no alienation from “the Americans,” need not ab- 
stain from working “toward the purification of the liberal tradition 
(which is their own tradition) and of the democratic state in which 
it finds expression. . . . This form of state is presently man’s best, 
and possibly last, hope of human freedom.” 7°? Creative participa- 
tion in American political culture need not be apologetically ex- 
plained to European Catholics as only a tactical expedient. The 
American Church has had a distinctive history, which has meant, 
Murray declares, “a new kind of spiritual existence, not tasted on 
the Continent.” ° She enjoys here “as good a hope of freedom” 
to pursue her every goal “as she has ever had.” *™4 

Father Walter Ong, though manifestly sympathetic with as- 
pirations to promote profitable interaction with American culture, 
has warned contemporary Catholics against regarding the deeds 
and words of Hecker, Ireland, and Gibbons as “sources.” * Cer- 
tainly their formulations of Catholic principles were idiomatic to the 
1890's, and some details of their strategies have become outmoded, 
as American history has unfolded in ways they did not predict. 
But modern Catholics can not easily deny that the liberals of the late 
nineteenth century were among the first to see the real meaning of 
the experience of the American Church, and to realize the great 
possibilities that lay open to Catholics if they would approach 
culture with confidence and charity, or, as Archbishop Ireland might 
well have put it, liberally. 
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